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PREFACE 


torial for his science is to be found. For my right to nso with 
‘both confidence and diseretion the material derived from mod- 
‘ern physiological and experimental paychology, my works pro- 
viously published (‘Elements of Physiological Psychology" 
and “Ontlines of Physiological Paychology") may be left to 
testify. On this point I will only add that the present book 
contains no little that is new of this sort, drawn both from my 
private notes and from experimental sources not accessible in 
published form. As the dedication aims to show, it has been 
my chief ambition and my constant practice to bring my “ sci- 
enco" of mental phenomena to the testing of actual and con- 
crete human life. This has been, indeed, « daily and almost 
hourly pleasnre mther than a task; so that for many of the fol- 
lowing conclusions T must appeal, not only to introspective and 
reflective self-conscionsness, and to the mental processes of pu- 
pils and colleagues, but also to the mental life of the common 
people and to the profounder voices of art and of literature, 
The ery which must be ever ringing in the eurs of the genuine 
psychologist is this: “Back, from books and laboratories, to 
actuxl and concrete human life.” 

Briefly characterized, then, this book designs to give a clear, 
avenrate, and comprehensive picture of the mental life of the 
individual man; and also to explain this life ax it a penne in the 
light of a2 the resources of modern psychological s 
with the iden of “development,” a8 essentially chara 
this, as it is of all life, constantly kept in mind. 

While gratefally acknowledging my indebtedness to each of 


als among this number, Tt will not require a wide acquaintance 
with psychological literature for the reader to discover that the 
points of view, the order of treatment, the discussion of the 
ticular topics, are all independent and thoroughly the w 

own. Indeed, it is my belief that there is not a page, and scarce. 
ly a line, of this treatise which does not show that all its mate: 
has been wrought anew into a distinct and characteristic orgm 
ism of truth. Attention is particularly called, however, to 
divisions of the book, which abandon even the appearance of r 
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taining the old and vicious thoory of faculties ; to the consistent 
tenure of the view that the formation and development of faculty 
is itself the chicf thing which scientific paychology hus to ex- 
plain; to the treatment, in particular, of the affective phenomena 
—the nature, classes, and tone as pleasure-pain, of the feelings, 
and the growth of the emotions and sentiments ; to the theory of 
perception and of the nature and growth of knowledge which is 
adyocated ; to the discuasions where psychology comes into 
eritical contact with logic; and, above all, to the view taken 
of tho moral sentiments and of the nature and evolution of 
will, 

I wish to add a single word to those teachers of psychology 
who may do me the honor to make use of my book for the in- 
struction of their classes. The presentation here mado is ob- 
viously not dosigned morely for use as a text-book. At the same 
time it is the product of one who has tanght a larger number of 
pupils, and it embodies much experience gained from the work 
of the class-room. TI only express the assured resulta of this ex. 
perjence when I say that, for persons who have reached the 
maturity which most students have attained when they begin 
psychology, “primers,” which talk down to them and have ev- 
erything put into exact verbal form for them conveniently to 
commit to memory, are by no means the best and most improy- 
ing text-books. I am inclined to think that, if it had been my 
intention to adapt this treatise solely to class.room use, T should 
not greatly have changed it, cithor as respects amount and kind 
of material or the style of its prosentation, Only it must not be 
forgotten that, in no other science as in paychology, is it 0 nec- 
essary for the teacher really to tech, and not merely to give out 
tasks and to hear recitations. 

Tn this connection I gratefully acknowledge the valuable as- 
sistance of my colleague, Professor George M. Dunean, who has 
read the entire volume and has made several helpful sugges. 
tions, chiefly looking toward increased clearness and consistency 
of statement ; and, therefore, of course, ite better adaptation to 
the teacher's uses. 

Tn many places in this book I have brought the subject up to 
the borders—so subtile and almost indistinguishable—where 

psychology touches the broader, all-embracing domain of pbi- 
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losophy. But I believe I have succeeded (although I have no- 
where decried “metaphysics in psychology,” or advocated 
“psychology without a soul ”), not only in promising to reserve 
the philosophical problems for another volume, but in actually 
keeping my promise. 
Gzoxcz Taumputt Lapp. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New HAVEN, Cony., 1894. 
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2 DEFINITION AND PROBLEM OF PSYCHOLOGY 


however closely related, and may be made the data of scientific 
inquiry. It assumes that these phonomena may be described 
and so classified ; it also assumes that they muy be—however 
partially—explained. That is to say, the conditions under 
which the phenomena occur, their connection, under law, with one 
another as psychic facts and with other non-psychic facts, may 
be known; the more complex may be analyzed into the 

simple, and the principles of the combination of the simple into 
the complex may be discovered ; the history of the evolution of 
these phenomena may be written. All these asaurmptions have 
been disputed. The definition, being preliminary, only settles 
such dispnte for us until, in the course of the unfolding of the 
science, the disputed matters can be thoroughly discussed, 

‘This definition of psychology also refers us, in our inquiry 
concerning the particular subjects of investigation, to the “ phe- 
nomena of consciousness, as such.” But what is “conscious- 
ness"? and how, without having this term carefully defined, 
shall we know what it is of which psychology specifically treats 1 
Strictly speaking—as we shall soon seo—the term “ conscions- 
ness" cannot be defined; because the conception of conscions- 
ness cannot be analyzed. The impossibility of performing such 
analysis is connected with the most fundamental and ultimate 
nature of the phenomena of conseionsness themselves. And yet 
every ons may know sufficiently well for the purpose of psy- 
chological study, and, indeed, wit a peculiar immediacy and 
certainty of knowledge, whut is meant by a “phenomenon of 
consciousness, as such.” Pereeptions—whether full and clear 
or meagre and obscure, whether coming by the eye or by the 
hand, and whether of our own bodies or of the remotest star— 
ag perceptions, or facts of mental life ; thoughts—whether logi 
cal or illogical, whether of business or of philo: as thoughts, 
or facts of mental life; feclings—whether painful or pleasurable, 
and whatever about—as feelings, or facts of mental 
and volitions—whether weak or strong, vague : 
definite and purposeful—as desires and voliti 
tal life ;—such are the phenomena of conaciousnoss, 


q1. It has boglt denied that psychology is a scienc 
unfriendly crities, who dwell upon its long-conti 
‘but alvo by ardent students of psychology from 
view. Such denial ariaos either from ignorance: 
of the last fifty years of psychological research, 
ception of science in general ; or else it is framed und 
thoory as to what kind ofwoience psychology in parti 

It is salmple matter of fact that no other form of invostigat 
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the Jast half contury, mado greater and awifter advance than peychology ; no 
other has nccamulated # larger collection of available data or dono more 
towanl pointing out, both experimentally and speculatively, the regular con 
‘nections between its observed facts. Moreover, we cannot approve of that 
‘use of the word “ scionce” which, if consistontly carried out, would exclude 
from this category not only human psychology, but also all the results of 
rosoarch into the principles of politics, economics, philology, into history, 
ethics, ethnology, and religion. Nor is tho difference, as respects certainty, 
upon matters of fact and matters of socalled law, between those sciences 
which somctimos arrogate the oxolnsive use of this proud title and those 
which atv thus arrogantly excluded from claim to the title, by any means so 
great aa is often supposed. 

Most unseomly of all positions ia the refusal of the torm “ science” to 
paychology, because it hus ws yeb discovered no law corresponding to the 
Nowtonian prinoiple of gmvitation or to the principle of chemical oquiva- 
Tents. For who knows, or can rightly assume, that thore is in reality any 
such Inw to be discavered ; that the infinitely varied and concretely indi- 
vidnatized facts of human mental life are aver really to be explained after the 
analogy of planets and atoms? To write voluminous treatises on psychol- 
ogy as & so-called natural science, and yet deny that there is  xcience of 
peychology booause the phenomena cannot be reduced to an ordor like that 
of certain physical phenomena, is to undermine the results and value of one’s 
work by premature hypothosix, 

ha dofinition (and indoed tho appearance of this treatise on paychology 
as well as that of every other similar treatise) assumes that psychology is a 
seienoe, ‘The assumption can be completely verified only in the course of 
tho investigation itsolf. 

@2. thas also been denied that we can define psychology, because we can- 
not clearly mark off ite appropriate field. ‘Thus Dr, Ward (art. Psychology, 
in Encyc. Brit., p. 87) holds that our inability to draw the distinction, at the 
ontset, between internal experience and external exparienoo—to distinguial 
«ewhat takes place in the mind" from ‘! what takos placo without "—makes 
it impossible to define psychology as we do the sciences of matter. On 
the contrary, no distinotion seems, * at the ontset,” to ba more clearly and 
promptly mado than this by the reflective mind of all mankind,’ It is only 
stler the professional student has introduced certain metaphysical discus 
sions, which ought to be left to the Intor stagox of psychology or to philoa- 
ophy, that this secmingly obvious distinction becomes debatable aud con- 
fused, The facts of ordincry human consciousness, firithfully described, are 
the dota to which scientific peychology must return again and again, and in 
coud onaram explanation of which ét must summon all the resources of 

‘The distinction between external facta and facts of 
aticcoe a aotoally made by every man, farnishos not only “at the 
outset,” but all the way through, the one peculiar and abiding standpoint of 
pagehology, ax desoriptive and explanatory xcioneo. 


Se Ree aa ets is bares Renton sal 
t ay 


* phenomenan' af 
atm meg med mrp rons moe” (uinearang ind Peyehoogie, pi any 
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‘It might farthor bo claimod, in agreement with M. Rabior,! that tho rent 
difficulty is not so much to find psychological objects for investigation as to 
and physiological objects. ‘ 


your 
these phenomena ax auch; i investigates the facta im themselees and for 
thenneloos. 


4%. Various terms have been proposed fo express, in the most general 
way, those data whore deseription and explanation constitutes the science of 
psychology. The term “phenomena of consciousness” brings psychology 
into relation to the ather sciences, all of which find their sphere as particular 
scionces in the description and explanation of aome characteristic group of 

‘The phenomena which furnish the data of psychology are char 
neterized by the collective term ‘of consciousness.” “Facts of conselons- 
nom,” * facta of montal life,” * mental or paychie facta” aro kindred terms, 
‘The worl “ paychones” has been proposed as & most general designation for 
all conerate psychic facts, The phrase “states of consciousness” snggesta 
that relative stability and comploxity, duo to moro or loas of mental develop- 
sapal, which the immediate data for our psychological investigation in gen- 
‘oral have, We may properly consult convenience in giving variety to our 
disoussion by adopting any of theoo different but almost equally appropriate 
terms, 


It ia important to notice also that the definition assumes: not only facts 
‘of consciousness exist and, as such, may be mado the data of acicntifie in« 
‘watigation; but, in becoming such dain, facts of consciousness aro mada 
objects of knowledge, ‘Tha phonomena of paychic life exist, and thoy may be 
Anown as facts, These states of consciousness, as they primarily awaken 
‘our interest and so form the basis of psychological investigation, are what 
‘wo ave accustomed to call our “ knowledge "—whothor of our own so-called 
inner experience or, inferontially, of the inner experience of others. Prom 
this conclusion several important results follow, the fuller meaning and 
effect of which ean be seen only later on. Hence the | ibility of ob- 
serving slates of consciousness, after they are converte deliberate and 
rofloctive attontion inta objects of knowledge, which shall accurately ropro- 
‘ince states of conscionsness not thus fally converted into objects of 


as data, our scientific investization concentrates itsel 


Tacons da Philonaphie 1. Peyohatogin, p. 
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reality connections with one another of a regular sort; they have 
also common connections of the same sort—it may be—with 
other groups of facts that, in their turn, furnish data to other 

ww sciences, Otherwise psychic facts could not be stud- 
Teaeith evun' the hope of reducing them to terms of science. 
For “facts” isolated and unconnected among themselves, cannot 
become data of svience. 

Nov, in the universal estimate, whether popular or scientific, 
the character of the connection which exists among psychio facts 
is somewhat peculiar. At the outset of our investigation we wish 
to assume this connection in a manner as free as possible from 
all debatable metaphysical tenets. In some manner, however, 
we are obliged to assume it in order to study psychology at all. 
For this universal estimate assigns all psychic facts to some 
psychical individual, some so-called “Mind” or “Self.” In- 
deed, the charactor of the consciousness from which this esti- 
mate springs is such that nothing seems more absurd,.more 
inconceivable, than the assumption of psychic facts which be- 
long to no one, The phenomen« of human consciousness, in 
general, can be observed and studied only on the popular as- 
sumption that they always appear as phenomena of some so- 
called human being. From this undoubted trath follow several 
important conclusions. Psychic facta inevitably break np, as it 
were, into as many groups as there are individual psychical 
beings. All phenomena of consciousness are facts, either of 
your mental life, or of mine, or of some other so-callod * person,” 
in the popular senso of this word. 

Moreover, the connection existing among the facta within 
each one of these subordinate groups is distinctly peeuliar—is, 
indeed, unique. This connection may—nay, must—be thought of 
in two directions, The phenomena of my consciousness belong 
to mé; the phenomena of your consciousness belong to you ; 
and so on, t) zh all the infinite number of groups of such 

‘To say this is to affirm some sort of peculiar con- 
nection between all the phenomena of one group and whatever is 
meant by the word “me,” and a similar peculiar connection be- 
‘tween all the phenomena of another group and whatever is meant 
by the word “you.” Furthermore, the facts of my psychic lite, 
as at present existent and made objects of knowledge for myself 
or for some other observer, are connected in a peculiar way with 
the past facts of this same life. The same thing is true of you 
and of every other psychical individual. We have, then, as- 
sumed by the very definition of psychology that psychic facts 
may be studied in their connections, and us belonging to the de- 
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velopment of the psychical or mental life of individuals. In- 
deed, it would not be improper from this point of view, to define 

psychology as the science of the individual psychical or mental life. 

Peat the stndy of the pl tare of consciousness as they ov- 
cur in their orderly connection with one another, and so consti- 
tute the mental life of this or that individual, wonld not alone 
give usa science of psychology. The phenomena of my con. 
sciousness must be investigated, as objects of knowledge, with a 
view to compare them with the phenomena of your conscious- 
ness; and both these, with a view to comparison with as many 
more similar groups and series of psychic facts as may become 
objects of knowledge. In other words, psychology compares, 
generalizes, otc, and strives thus to reach a description and ex- 
planation of all phenomena of consciousness, as such. It strivos 
to found a science, not simply of my mental life, and of your 
montal life, but of all mental life. Yet here we muat restrict the 
endeavor of the present treatise. Although data of animal and 
comparative psychology may be employed, such data will be 
used only so far as they throw indirect light upon human mental 
life. It is the psychology that makes the facis of eiman mental 
life its objects of knowledge, its immediate data of scientific study, 
which we are about to pursue, 


£4. It is not Intended to discuss the question whether such o thing is 
possible as x acionce of * psychology without a soul,” in the senso in which 
M. Ribot and others would have us pursue such # science, But the meaning 
of tho wonda “me” and “you” and “him,” and the processes by which the 
conceptions corresponding to theae words are formed, it doos belong to 
psychology ax descriptive and explanatory science to consider. And if we 
find any assumption of a so-enlled “real and unitary boing” ontering into 
these complex conceptions, this assumption, too, must be noticed, and, if pos 
sible, explained. Such au assumption is itself a psychic fact of grave im- 
co in determining the laws and forms of mental life. Nor can we 
wholly agree with those who regard hypothesis as necossarily uscloss, or 
even mislending, for purposes of scientific explanation, On the coutrury, 
wo regard this hypothosis as capable of use in such a way as to assist, rather 
than to hinder, psychological scienco. At the same time it is proposed to 
remain faithfol, aa far as possible, to the conception of psychology as a sol- 
«nce, and therefore to exelude metaphysical discussions regarding the real 
existence of mind, its unitary being, place in the world of physical things, 
real connection with the body, its immortality, ate.! This exclusion of meta- 


Our sacen tn carrying oul this endear wil be testod by te me and rn ofthe woke 
book. We am hopeful, however, of euccoeding better than—for ono oxemple among many—H0et- 
ig has dons, who fer abjarteg metaphucs 1 to form of bath maverilivn and spina, 
forming no part of ampirieal paychology. proceeds nt cuce to n rather long aod unsatiatactory 
ngument fn eupport of tnoulsia—aud this at the very beginning of bis treaties ie (Ouest Payehol= 
‘ogy, chap. f. and i.), 
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physios, howaver, cannot possibly be extended so far as to cover the axsnmp- 
tions involved in the ordinary language of consciousness. ** As of old, Lam 
T, thon art thou” —this is not simply the utterance of poetic fancy; it ex- 
aga pao pt ge RS pm td genoraliza- 
tion and unifying, the motaphysical assumption, on the basis of which alono 
tho vory boginnings of payoliological science are possible. * 

£5. Following the derivation of the word (uxj, oul," and Aéyor, * ren 
soned account”), it was formerly customary to say, “Psychology is the aci- 
ence of the soul ;” ot (since the word sont" may be folt to be fraught with 
religious and th ‘ical prejudices) “Psychology is the science of the mind.” 
‘Thus Sully aud have, in this regard, followed the “old 
ogg.” Nor should we foal any insuporable objections to this deflaition, sf tt 
were certain to bo kept in mind, a» Lotso saya in hin '* Outlinos of Prychol- 

” or “mind,” 
of futuro proof.” 

“ soul,” we shall feel af liberty to employ from the beginning of our scien- 
tifle onward. But these words will ut first mean for us only 
what everybody means whose montal lifo has doveloped sufticiontly to make 
the distinction of mewn and tuum as respects facts of consciouauess ; and 
from the standpoint of ordinary adult intelligence, to distinguish “I” and 
“you” and “ho” from ono another, and from the things which, whon 
speaking without figure of speech, we call “it,” Whnt is further meaut by 
these and othor kindred words it is the task of psychology to investigate. 


The Problem of Psychology must be understood in accordance 
with the conception of the uature of psychology which we have 
justaccepted. Allowing ourselves a certain helpful sepsis we 
ares ‘The problem of psychology is to describe and explain 

the phenomena of consciousness—the facts of psychic or mental 
life, as paychic, and known as psychic, i¢., as objects of knowl. 
edge. Using a eomewhat different form of expression, it may be 
said: The problem of psychology is to understand the mental 

conditions, and laws, It is acience which is 

inguished from popular impression and 

ire or from merely artistic and poetical representation, 
interesting and true. Such scientific troatmont of 

rnd facts involves both description and explanation. To at- 
tempt explanation, without accurate observation and careful de- 
ereerartie taste te co decmanoe nat to fanity goneraliza- 
tions. Here, as everywhere, the frequent return from theory and 
statement of so-called “ law” to the face-to-face experience with 
netual life ix essential. The constant cry of the genuine and 
skilfal psychologist is this; “Let us go back now and look 
the facts in the face." But to rest satisfied with mere desorip- 
tion ix to stop short of science. For purposes of description the 
delineations of psychic life in which history, literature, and art 


— 
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abound are indeed invaluable, But the narrative, or the dra- 


research, i 
aud development of this life,and so construct the selence of 


ology. 

‘The explanations which scientific psychology offers for the 
phenomens of consciousness are chiefly of two kinds, These are, 
first, the analysis of complex states of conscidusness into their 
simpler factors, or elements, and the discovery of the laws of the 
combination of these factors; and, second, the tracing of the 
genesis and growth of mental life. This second kind of “ expla- 
nation " may, in ita turn, be subdivided: (1) The genesis of the 
individual states of consciousness, as they arise and succeed each 
other in time, demands explanation. Psychology endeavors to 
set forth in definite terms on what conditions of physical en- 
vironment, and under what relations to preceding paychic con- 
ditions, each state of consciousness occurs. It necessarily re- 
gurds the states of consciousness as associated, and considers all 
present states as dependent, under law, upon preceding states, 
But (2) psychology also endeavors to give a systomatic oxhibition 
of the general Iaws which control the evolution of the indi- 
vidual man’s mental life. If we employ these words in a cau- 
tious, provisional way, we may say it investigates “the becoming 
of the soul,” the genesix and growth of mind in individual man, 

It is obvious, then, that all states of consciousness, regarded 
as possible objects of knowledge, offer—nay, themselves are— 
problems for the psychologist. The crowd staring at aspectacle, 
the astronomer gazing through tho telescope at a star, and the 
bacteriologist peering at x microbe apne his mieroscope, are 


as a state of consciousness. 

logical problem, Tt is 

of problems. The lover of music while liste: 
sition of a great master, the admiror of nature 
Mount Blane or of Fuji, the unanmsthetized si 
surgeon's knife, are stat 
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Delieve that, in some sort, one may im ‘and certainly know what 
atonal by eifeetcrel oaiec esa asty 
‘& common are more complex an 
jeveloped thau aro others, 


develops, In this answer, however, we surely detect 
in, with its subtle and everspresent assumptions, 


may be summed wp in thin statoment: ‘Tho facta of 
conscionsnass which * belong " to ovory paychic individual may be armnged 
and explained on the hypothesis that the later depend on the earlier, the 
mors coinples on the more simple, the particular on those belonging to the 
species, ote. In brief, it is possible to doscribe, as conforming to certain 
conceptions of law and order, the history of a human mental life. 


The true conception of psychology may be farther expanded 
by considering, briefly, the Relations in which this science stands 
to several other closely allied Forms of haman Knowledge. 
Here it is necessary to notice, especially, only its relation (1) to 
cortain alliod particular sciences, and (2) to that form of inquiry 
and opinion which we call philosophy. 

The really notable thing about the relation of psychology to 
the physical sciences in general is that it differs from thom 
hy dealing with «a quite different order of facts, and that it is the 
threshold or gate of entrance to tho study of another main 
group of sciences—namely, the so-called psy chological sciences, 
Tt has often been claimed—and capecially of late—that because 


tain forms of physical development, therefo; o 
ought to be subjected to treatment similar to ihe given to 
these forms of development, It has oven 

make psychology a dependent branch of 


nerves and brain, from that in | which 

the form of optics or of acoustics. Bot! 

egy expound to us certain connections 

other facts, certain cond 8 on whic! 

sciousness arise and 6, ther 

in explaining the genesis and growth of mental life, But blo. 
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can be no science of psychology except a cerebral psychology. At the 
same time, we have ourselves diligently cultivated, and gratefully acknow]> 
‘edgo our indebtednoss to, that branch of psychological investigation whiclt 
48 called physiological, 


The Relations of Paychology to Philosophy are so close aud 
peculiar that itis impossible strictly to separate the two, whether 
in thoory or in actual execution, while treating with scientific 
system the phenomena of consciousness. As Wundt! has well 
said: the peciitioa of sovereignty between the two is an abstract: 

‘ schomo, which, in the presence of actuality, always appears nn 


All the principal problems into which the attempt to explain 
psychic facts leads tho investigator, themselves lead to the 
greater and profounder problems of philosophy. Psychology 
is then the special propedeutic to philosophy. On the other 
hand, we have already seen how difficult it is to keop even a 
provisional conception of psychology clear from what some 
would consider unwarrantable metaphysical assumptions. Phi- 
losophy, then, in the form of opinions and assumptions, almost 
necessarily underlies much of our psychological discussion, 
For example, scientific psychology is forced to recognize a 
certain conception to which the word “ego” corresponds, as 
entangled, so to speak, in the facts of consciousness, It is com- 
pelled to analyze this conception, and to describe its gencsis 
and growth. But such work is difficult to keep distinet from 
metaphysical discussion as to the unitary nature and real being 
of tho soul, considered as the truly existent subject (or Zrdger) 
of the states of consciousness. Where, in the pursuit of this 
problem, does descriptive and explanatory science end and phi- 
losophy bogin? It is not easy to answer. Similar difficulties 
accompany the thorough discussion of all the important prob- 
lems of scientific psychology. 

In spite, however, of this unavoidable temptat 
philosophy and psychology, | 
pursuing our chosen way by using the 
science, ad 
ucts of mental life; we a 


implied by the fac 
to the Philosoph:; 


* System dee Philosophie, yp. and 93 f 





RELATION TO PHILOSOPUY is 


$10. The history of psychological science might be freely appealed to, 
in onder to show how inseparablo nro the relations botweon this scionco and 
philosophy. The persistent nse of the term “mental philosophy,” the largo 


‘of the resolve not to introduce speculati 
investigation of phenomena of consciousness (x form of tranagression fn whieh 
thoge who most decry philosophy or metapbysios ure often expecially guilty) 
—all these facts are significant of the same truth, 

‘Tho diatinetion between psychology and philosophy as drawn by Prafea- 
woe Soth and Professor Croom Robertaon is expecially interosting. Lhe 
former ' explains that psychology regards the fact of intelligence “ simply 
fy aot, in which case the evolutions af mind muy be traced and tedueod to 
laws in the mme way as tho phenomena treated by the other scionoes (psyohal- 
ogy, amas phrose)."” But “it is with the ultimate synthesis that philosophy 
comoorns iteelf ; it has to sliow that the subject-matter with which we are deal- 
ing in detail really (« the whole, consisting of articnlato members" Tho Jat- 
tor? would have us notico that psychology * is occupied with the natural func- 
tion of Auellection (knowledge as moro subjective funetion), seoking to dix 
cover ils laws and distinguishing its various modes, . . . Philosophy, 
on the other hand, Ss sory a onadpa a ad wel ta anew)” Iwill 
be noticod that both these authorities are distinguishing the psychology of 
intellection from the philosophical theory of knowledye. 

{UL The donble manner of doaling with tho subjects of ethics and 
logic, which has always prevailed, is auother proof of the necossarily in- 
timate relations between the empirical science of paychology and all philo- 
sophiesl dissiplina, As scionces, based upon the facta of econscionsnoss, 
LI a eran eee hae on etd pert 
departments ef payehology. But with the sciontific 
ethics, evon when the point of view is avowedly empirical, the philosophy of 
morals (aetaphysics of athics), and the theory of being and theory of knawl- 
sdggo (Logik, after tho Hogelian pattern), are always noarly cortain to bo in- 
tormingled in large quantities. 

We may fitly close this brief discussion of tho relations of pay- 
chology and philosophy by saying, with a recent German author :* 

a8 a science has for its object of investigation the 
psychical phenomena, through which and in which the collective 
inner life exhibits itself, but not the being of thesoul per se, to which 
the phenomena point as something over and above themselves, 
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CHAPTER IL. 
METHOD, SOURCES, AND DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


No unnecessary inystery should, certainly, be thrown around 
the question of Mothod in Psychology, For in this science, ax 
in every other, the means of aie employed are such as 
experience has shown to be fruitful, both in ascertaining accu- 
rately and comprehensively the facta which are to serve as data 
for the science, and also (and especially) in explaining their 
origin and relations, ‘To accomplish its purpose, psychology 
freely avails itself of all possible means at its disposal, In 
accordance with our provisional conception of psychology, we 
might say, then,! that all psychological method hos these two 
things in view: 1, to certify the phenomona of consciousness ; and 
2, to explain them, 

There has been almost as much debate over the true method 
of psychological science as over any of its more doubtful con- 
clusions. This debate, however, has been largely confined to 
two quostions: first, and especially, the possibility and value 
of so-called introspection; and, secondly, the usefulness and 
extent of experiment in the study of psychic facts. Tf, then, a 
Teasonable position with reference to these two debated ques- 
tions can be made elenr, little further discussion of psycholog- 


consciousness, both direct observation and 

theso phenomena, bath by consciousness “envisaging” them and 
reflecting upon them, and by the uso of all possible experi- 
mental means; induction of ‘Tawa, and inferential and speculative 
construction of the principles which control the genesis and 
growth of mental life—such is the mixed method which pay- 

chology more or less successfully emplo; 

In other words, psychological scienc: (1) observative of 
facts, (2) analytic, (3) inductive, (4) genetic, The difficulties, 
dangers, mistakes, and triumphs, of this the true scientific method 
it shares in common with the whole sisterhood of sciences. It 


‘Comp, Spits Eiuloitung in die Psychologie, p. 40 f. (ru rergrotiern and su erAtiren, the 
phenamene» 





THE USE OF INTROSPECTION Bi 


has, howevor, certain special difficulties and dangors as well ax 
certain peculiaradvantages and successes. These are mainly due 
to the nature of introspection, or reflective consciousness, and 
also to the fact that the sphere is limited within which the defi- 
nite experimental methods of the allied natural sciences can be 
successfully used. 


{1 Dobnte as to the propriety of founding m science of the mind upon 
the * immediate awaroness" of the individual, respecting what gooe on in hin 
own mental life, is by no means new, As long ago as Aristotle it was held 
that there can bé no “science” of the individual, Since, thersfore, intro~ 
spection can never furnish anything beyond what the individaal seoms to 
Limself to know of his own individual state of consciousness—a particular 
payoliic contont of same partionlar pxyobical being—introspection can nevor 
constitute the sole method of mental science, By this method, it is anid, wo 
‘obtain, at bast, only the nowand fleeting psychic fact that T uppeur to myself, 
‘ere and now, to be in such a so-called tate of consciousness. Only by mem- 
cory can I know that Twas in another state of consciousness, which may bo 
as similar, und so made the basis of # classification and soientifio 
ion of evon my individual mental life. And as for those peyshie facts 
which belong to other individuals than myself, every one admits that it is 
impossible to know them by introspection. 

Such trains of thinking as the foregoing have led certain writers nob 
only to deny the possibility of founding a seience of prychology upon intro~ 
spection only, bat also to deny that introspection can render back to us 
oven our own mental states as true objects of knowledge, And so we aro 
Drought to the palpably absund proposal that wo shonld abandon all effort 
ees facts of consciousness, as facts, by tho method of considering 

What they immediately are in our own mental life. (So, virtually, writers 
Tike Bi ose, Tango, Mandaley, e¢ al) On the other hand, the majority of 
modern treatisos on psychology reaffirm the method of introspection 
Sihaves clearly fixing its limitations or appreciating its real value, One 
writor, eH doclares: ‘The way to psychology i first of all, por 
coption of a soul by a soul.” This perception is s0f/-poreeption, which is, 
therefore, the “chiof and indispensable method of paychology.” 

«12 Tho risks, limitations, possibilities, and propor uses of introspection 
in paychology can only bo made known in connection with the development 
‘of the science itself. For the discussion of psychological method is compli« 
cated with the discussion of tho nature of consciousness and solf-conseions- 

‘neat, of attention, of memory, of the genesis and growth of the conception 
of of "onll,"of time-consoiousness, and of many other subjects, It may be 
premised, however, that many of tho difficaltica ordinarily raised aro due, 
Jargoly or wholly, to“ fallacies of the psychologist.” ‘They cling to what the 

thinks about the use of introspection ; they do not necosearily 

‘dolong fo the real nature and actual use of introspection. Those writers who 
claim that one can never immediately know what one Is now thinking, feeling, 
and willing, ave invariably found to hold conceptions as to the nature of 
as to the natare of that time of which we have expericncs (the 
self-conaciousnesa), and aa to the meaning of the word *imme- 
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diate," ote., which are abstract and remote from the actual life of the mind. 
‘That some knowledgo—imzmediate, trustworthy (though enerarin te 
fallible), and capable of being made into data of # science—is attainable: 

gurding the i etcaeieieaseg Sta ade a siecctae alae cake 
of all ntudy of psychology, but also of all human intorcouse, We begin, 
Wherefore, by assuming, in a preliminary way, the general truthfulness of the 
auntemsi! impression concerning the mature and calun of introspection as a means 
of kaowing the phenomena of consciousness. 


Observation of the phenomena of Consciousness is of two 
general classes—direct and indirect. Direct (or immediate) ob. 
servation is that form or phase of conscious mental life which is 
called “ self.consciousness."” When such immediate observation 
is employed, with purposeful attention, for the ascertainment of 
the psychic facts actually occurring in any individual mental 
life, and for the analysis of such facta, it becomes the so-called 
“introspective” method in psychology. 

In spite of all objections which may be urged, and of all diffi- 
culties raised against the use of introspection ns scientific meth- 
od in psychology, the following position may be maintained : 
Direct observation of psychic facts is able not only to render there 
facts to us ax true objects of kuncledge, but also to a certain extent 
to assist in the analysis of the complea life of adult consciousness into 
its simpler component elements, Only on the supposition that 
psychic facts may be made immediate objects of knowledge can 
psychological inquiry be instituted and psychological science 
enter upon its work. The preliminary but necessary conception 
of psychology shows that seientifle psychological inquiry begins 
by asking, What are the facts called * phenomena of conscious- 
ness?” and that these facts, in so far—and only in so far—as 
they can become objects of knowledge, furnish pan data of the 
science, But “phenomena of consciousness” 
facts ; the two phrases are intended to mean one. an 
thing, These facts, as such (and “as such " # 
data of payehology), aro, by their vor, 
known only in and erat scot 


and by intorpretation | of 

signs really signify is determin: 
ness, alike capable | 

server of the 
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Moreover, here, as in every other form of science, training of 
the powers of observation is most important in its effeet upon 
the data of the science, Here, too, as elsewhere, different ob- 
servers sbow great differences in natural tastes and aptitudes, in 
what we ure accustomed to call “natural powers.” Some aro 
much given to observing their own mental states ; they do this 
with an interest which may become almost as purely objective 
as that of the observer of the ameba through a ‘a microscope, 
Others are always reluctant and penal unskilful in the 
observation and description of their own mental life. What is 
hore especially important to notice is this, that much skill and 
snecess may be attained by intelligent practice in the analysis 
of one’s own mental states with the instrument of introspection, 
For not only can one make the mental state in which one here 
and now is an object of one’s knowledge, but one cau also train 
one’s self to note the genesia and growth of mental states; and 
by rapidly directing attention to the various phases, aspects, 
and elements, of the complex and changing mental life, one can 
recognize in a limited way the various “ stuff," 80 to speak, out 
of which the complex wholes are successively compounding 
themselves under one’s eyes. To tell the ordinary observer; 
“You cannot discern in dotail before the mind's eye, your own 
mental conditions, and certainly know; I here and now think 
about this, or perceive that complex object of sense, or feel such 
amanifold pleasure or pain, or form such a complicated pur- 

"is to tell him, in the interests af psychological theory, 
what he rightly believes to be contradicted by the frequently 
veeurring experience of life. 'To tell the trained psychologist, 
who does not aceept the fanciful denial by other psychologists 
of that real activity which we call immediate self-consciousness : 
“You cannot, by so-called introspection, analyze your own 
states of consciousness,” is to declare theoretically imp 
a scientific feat which he knows himself constantly to be per- 
forming. Such arguments resemble those by which motion is 
proved to be impossible, or the antinomies of space and time are 
established, 


oo peered the possibility, within certain limitations, 
trustworthy immediate knowledge of psychic facts 

e the method of introspection, we hy no means deny the diffi- 
culties and dangers which accompany its successful use. All 
scientific method in observation needa to be guarded in ita em- 
ployment; all observation of phenomena ix apt to encounter 
difficulties and liable to engender mistakes. Prejudice, haste, 
pdmixture of undue inference and expectation aa to what will be 

2 
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observed, or ought to be observed, and various other sources of 
corruption and mistake, exist in connection with the 

of all objects of knowledge. Moreover, it must be admitted that 
psychic facts aro peculiarly difficult of direct analysis under 
observation. For this, four principal reasons may be given: 
they are subtle and complex in their composition, rapid and 
difficult to follow in their changes, altorable—swiftly and largely 
—by the very act of attention which makes them objects of 
knowledge, and characterized by a high degree of individuality. 


€8. Tt would be difleult to make the absundity of denying im tolo the 
scientific value of introspection any more obvious than it is the moment wo 
appeal to real life and to individual experience, Without too groat risk of 
tedious repetition, however, it may be suid that certain of the most foree= 
ful arguments of thoso who crodit this denial would, if strictly interproted, 
rendor impossible any immediate and trustworthy knowledge of any kind of 
eT For example, we urs told that the mental life is in w constant flax ; 

and that, therefore, no one phaso of that lifo (no so-called * stato of con 
sciousness") can exist without at once being dissolved in the onflowing eur 
rent of this life. Hence, psychic facts, it ix claimed, cannot be objects of 
obsoryation long enough to become objects of knowledge. But the ame 
thing is os certainly true, if not true to the same extent, of objects of ex- 
tornal observation, Whon an observer watohex an amoxba under the micro 
scope, or the image of the spectrum upon a screen, bis mental life is no less 
truly in # constant flux which caries along with it the object of his ob- 
servation, Indeed, the only defensible psychological doctrine, as we shall 
anbsequontly see, holds tat erery object (the amamba or the image of the 
spectrum) is, ax un object, unceasingly constructed, dissolved, und recon- 
atrnctod anew, by mental aetivity, during the entire process of obsorvation. 
‘Tho existence of any external object, as an object of immediate knowledge 
throngh the senses, is momently dependent upon the fixation and wander- 
ing of attention, and upon activitios of memory, imagination, and thonght, 
For memory, imagination, and thought are not faculties that can bo exers 
cised apart from perception through the senses, and. t from solf-con- 
sciousness; neither ean there be any immodiate knowledge of objects, 
whother external or internal, 
which does not involro 


Inde against the possi 
of any of the data of the 


44. The degree to 
carried by trained introspect 
dofinitely fixed. ‘The changes ¥ 
ing brings about are likely to be pi 
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ligent experience of thom. For example, let a etndont of psychology who 
lias a good ear for musical sounds trmin himself to recognize the overtones 
in tho complex note of ordinary experience ; or let him analyze, by imme 
diate observation, his skin seoxations, after he has been for some weeks ex- 
perimonting after the manner of Goldscheider und others, It will be true 
that ho has a richer exporionco of auditory ar of skin sensations than bo 
formerly had ; bat especially will it be trae (and this is the 

for our present consideration) that he immediately knows that he has this 
richer experience, because he can detect more clemonts in the complex sen: 
sation-state than was provioasly possible. 

Daily experience also proves that it ix within the power of an observer 
to make somothing like an necurato analysis of his own complex montal 
tates by means of introspection, Indeed, all adult minds are constantly 
doing this yory thing, We hear persons describing, in a way whieh we have 
evory reason to suppose fairly acournte, Low they have felt, and what they 
have imagined, remembered, or rsolved—all in some moment of herror, or 
of danger, or of joy. To bo suro, this “ moment” is not tho mathematical 
point which constitutes the atom of time where the single state of conscious- 
nosé can alone find position, according to the fallacious theory of some 
psychologists, But then there aro, in roulity, no such moments in the life 
of conscionsness; and, of conrae, there are no simple, analyzable states of 
consciousness fully occupying such moments, But the discussion af the 
full bearing of this upon our view of the use of introspection must be 
postponed mntil later, 

45, The difficulty of introspective analysis of the so-called “ feclinggs” 
thas been so emphasized by many writers as to amount to adenial of tho pos 
sibility of any immediate knowledge of onr own atates of conscionsness, 
when they are predominatingly states of fooling. ‘Thus the conclusion is 
enforced: I can never kuow precisely how I now feel ax a matter of im- 
mediate cognition of prosent psychic fact ; oan only havo an iden of how I 
did fool a moment, oran hour, or adayago. Feoling, then, must be ideated, 
to be known ; and the particular form af the idea undor which alone it can 
‘be known is the roprosontative image, In other words, I can have an idea 
‘of how I felt at somo past time ; but I cannot immediately know how I now 

, of course, if my present fooling be a rather intonse one. 
‘Even so cautious a writer as Dr, Wart maintains: “ Feeling as such is, 90 
to put ii, matter of being ruther than direct knowledge ; and all that we 
‘now abont it we know from its antecedents or consequences in prosen- 


‘Tho number of fallacios involved at every point in this general position 
Will bave €0 be exposed in their approprinto places, They are of the order 
to which refereneo has already been made. They come from substituting 
intellectnal abstractions for the woalth in reality of concrete paychic facts. 
‘hat the four chiof dificultios of introspective analysis, as mentioned abore, 
apply with peeuliar force to so-called states of feeling, no one would think 
‘of disputing. Tho history of paychological acieuce and tho language of art 
‘and of common life prove this truth, But that I cannot immediately know 

that Tam this moment angry st such an individual person or act; or Aled 
“with the emotion of lore toward auch another person or ideal object of con- 
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tomplation 5 or in torror at this particular aniraal or inanimate object—this 
anisleading psychological 


and also kxow most immediately and certainly that we live, and what our 
mental life here and now is, 


Observation of psychic facts for purposes of a scientific pay. 
chology cannot, however, be contined to the direct or introspeo- 
tive method. For—as has already ‘been pointed out—this would 
ares the attempt to build science wholly on the partioular, as 

limited to an individual mental life, In truth, we can neither 
know others except through self-knowledge, nor know ourselves 
without comprehension and acute observation of our fellow- 
men! 


As Githe has significantly said : 


“Tho gango that from himself he takes 
‘Measuroa him now too aimall, and now too great. 
Only in man, man koows bimeelf,” 


Tudireet observation, or the ascertainment and certifying of the 
phenomena of consciousness: through interpretation of the signs 
which other psychical beings give of their states of conscious. 
ness, is, therefore, an indi ispensable method of scientific paychol- 

ference to all 


apebitath consist 
brought about 


23, and some~ 
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cally 
an object of interest. He desires to convert the state of con- 
Ol aE eee (indirect, but veri- 
himself. Hence, all manifestations of 
psychic facts are watched for and scrutinized by him with 
sympathetic and yet sciontitic spirit. Psychological a) opvetite, 
psychological insight, peychological skill in interpretation, arise 
and develop in this way, Tt is not arrogant to claim that the 
trained psychologist understands not only the child, the idiot, 
the madman, and the hypnotic subjoct, but also tho artist, the 
scientist, the statesman, and the thinker, as psychical beings, far 
better than any of these classes of persons understand each 
other, or even themselves, 


46. Tt follows, from the position just taken, that, in ordor to 2 complete 
enumeration of the so-called sources of payshology, it would bo necessary 
to classify all the principal forms of the manifestation of human mental life. 
For this achievement we shonld not havo room, even if it were worth the time 
which it would nocossarily domand. Tho one rulo for the student of paychol- 
ogy—a rule which he carries about with him when far away from books or 
paycho-physical and biological Iaboratories—is this : Seize upon evory mani- 
festation of the paychical life, try to make it an object of knowledge, and 
haba it in accord with other facts and known laws of psychical life. 

From the infant to the adult Kant, from the idiot or madman to Aristotle, 


fival theory. 
We now enumemte, howorer, several of the more important sources of 


Payehology which are open to indirmet observation : 

(Lh) artistic delineation of lifo, in every form of such delineation, is 
a» mont valuable souree of psychology. ‘This inelndes the drama, pootry, and 
‘even the art of the painter, sculptor, and musician; it especially includes 
the modern novel, or prose romantic composition. All true art displays ia- 
aight into life. Bat most artiste, and expecially most novel writers, are apt 
to micceod fll when thoy attompt to enter upon prychological analysis in a 
scientific way, or oven attempt nrtistically to present the results of such 


ing, are guides of the greatest value, 
(2) Sooinl phenomena, and the historieal or theorot{eal disonssion of such 
jaro another sourco of paychological science. Tho phenomena of 
‘savage life, and of the inental Life of diviant and strange pooples, hare « 
cortain valne of theirown, The institutions, habits, customs, laws, of dif- 
ferent tribes and nations manifest their prevalent states of consciousness 
‘Great cantion fx needed here, and great painstaking really to enter, through 
‘the gateways of tho phanomens, into the tomplo of the real mental life, ‘The 








“anffered from failare to nse this source, Tt was 
too narrow ond individualistioo Puritanie peychology, or a Teutonic psy- 
chology, or a French psychology, or the description of the mental life of the 
common-place, middle-class Englishman of the writer's time, 


sonnd phenomena, so called, arg fully understood only when studied in con 
nection with tho abnormal and pathological. Hence the value of studies in 
\tisin, criminology, idiovy, ete., for the science of psychology. 


necoasary for the successful uso of the genetic method in psychology. 
observation leads, almost directly, toa better analysis of onr own adult states 
of consciousness and to the detection of hithorto concealed factors within them. 
‘Under this same class of sources we may bring so called “ comparative 
payehology,” or the atudy of the phenomena and evolution of the conscious 
life of tho lowor animals, Bat hore, ns well as in tho study of infant mental 
Iife (and even much more emphatically), all couclusions must be very cau- 
tiously and doubtfally drawn. What really peychie faots are xignified by the 
extornal signs, and how far thore are any states of adult consciousness which 
will enable us even to present ourselves with a meagre picture of the states of 
animal consolonsness, ax such—abont this, it is diftienit or impossible to attain 
certainty. In other words, we can scarcely be sure of our power to convert 
xtates of animal eonsclonsness into objects of the paychologist’s knowledgo— 
oven of knowledge as gained by indinoot observation and hypothesis, ‘There 
can be no doubt, however, that those biologists who attempt a science of 
tho mental life of the lower animals need nothing move imperntively than 
what they customarily lack—namely, a acientific knowlodge of human pay- 


(6) Reading is another valnable indirect means of acquiring a knowledge 
of the phonomena of human mental life. Por psychology, like evory other 
science, grows at the hands of many workmen, and there is » “soul of 
trath” in ull views, however distorted or erroneous they may at firvt appear. 


riment, as a method of observation and analysis of the 
fucts of paychic life, hus become in these modern times a most 
valuable and even indispensable means for constituting and im- 
proving the science of psychology. On the use of experiment 
in psychology, however, we can sympathize with the extremists 
of neither extreme. For, on the one hand, it does not seem that 
experiment is likely to prove capable of coping with some of the 
most profound and interesting problems of psychology, On 
the other hand, it is clear that under the appropriate limitations, 
experiment may be a valuable aid in disentangling the factors 
and tracing the genesis and growth of cerfain states of con- 
sciousness, a5 well as in demonstrating under what definite 
physical and physiological conditions the different: states arise, 
combine, and succeed each other in the entire mental life. To 
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fear psycho-physics and so-called physiological psychology, or 
to attempt to substitute psycho-physical experimentation for all 
introspective study of mind, for all survey of the creations of art, 
society, and politics, in the field of mental evolution, and for all 
theoretical construction on tho basis of legitimate motaphysical 
hypothesis, seems to us alike unworthy of the scientific student 
imind 


It is, of course, neither easy nor safe to fix dofinite limits 
within which alone experiment in psychology shall be declared 
to be possible or capablo of yielding assured results. ‘Two 
things, however, will always be trae of the experimental method 
in psychology, First: experiment belongs to truly paycho- 
Jogical mothod only so far as it is constantly accompaniod and 
tested by introspective examination of the phenomena of con- 
sciousness, Secondly: experiment gives us preliminary infor- 
mation aa to the definite physical and physiological conditions 
ander which the psychic facts, us such, arise, change, and pass 
away. But, here again, without introspection and trust in the 
introspective method, experiment gives us no psychical data or 
strictly psychological luws. And much of what has been discov- 
ered in this way belongs to physics and physiology, and not to 
psychology at all, 


17. Tho trae impression ns to tho groat value of modem experimental 
methods in the study of psychic facts can best be gained by somo actual 
sequaintance with Inboratory work, or with the literature produced by such 
work during the last two decades. Horo the successes in tho field of local. 
izstion of cerebral function, in psycho-physics proper, in reaction-time, ete, 
‘may properly be instanced, Let any doubter follow the laborious and care 
fol researches which have disentangled from confused and complex states 
‘of predominating bodily sensations tho elementa to be assigned respectively 
to akin, to joints, to muscles, and perhaps also to primarily eantral physio- 
logical processes. Or, faking up the wonderful new views as to sevsation- 
complexes which originate in irritation of the skin alone, let him inves. 
tigate experimentally sensations of heat, and sensations of cold, and lght- 
pressure Seon and dull-contact sensations, and tickle sensations, aud 
and prickle sensations, and indescribable new sensations 
—tmany or all of which aro stirred and fusod in a ainglo " fleld of con- 
sciousness," #0 called, when any large area of this important sense-organ has 
ite multitudinons simultaneously excited. 
48 We aro cautioned against arbitrarily limiting the sphere of experi- 
in psychology, in view of the attempts now being made to discuss 
we ‘of this method the phenomena of so-called *free-will,” or of the 
associations of ideas, ete, Bven the ethical, mathetical, and 
are, we are told, to be made subjects of experimental 
(atiservation’ and. analysis; whilo, if wo ore to trust M. Charcot and his 
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sehool, it has been expesimentally demonstmted that certain fundamental 
changes are necessary in our conceptions, not only of mind, but also of 
the with which scientifically deals. ‘The paychology of the 

of simplo 


On tho other hand, cortain barriers, beyond which it will be difficult or 
Cp oI a rrgoreaett pebom 
fidence, Only the simplar atates of consciousness, in respoct 

and motor factor, readily lend thomuelves to atudy by the atsolly experi 
mental method. The quantity, quality, combination, time-rate, and sneces- 
‘sion of the clementary procesies belonging to the sensory-motor basis of the 
ameutal life farnish tho subjects which are beat (if not exclusively) adapted to 
this method. How much thore is that is beyond ita reach, the naprejadteed 
‘we of thie vory method reveals, ‘The truth of our viow this ontiro troatine 
will make abundantly clear. 

#9. The experimental mothod reveals nothing about payehic facts, as 
such, unless the subject of the experiment in some way revonls, in terms 
of consciousness, what his states of consciousness actually are. The 
question which the experiment axka the subject to detormine always fa: 
“How did you feel, or whnt did you perceive or think, or what did you 
will, when such a physical event (knowa or unknown to him) occurred 2” 
‘Thus it i an appeal direct to self-consciousnoss and memory which expori- 
mentation always makes. If neither question nor answer makes any rofer- 
ence to states of conxcionsnoss, directly known by the subject as such, then 
tho oxporimental inquiry is not 


aciousnoss, undoubtedly consists very largely of knowledge 

cal ond physiological Aeeamaaaieence king or yt eoncomi t—upon which 
thestates depend. Bat we have already ms 

that these are the only, conditions which it 

invostignte. 


To observation, direct « 


necessary method of psy 
function. 
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skill, order may be introduced into what appears 

an indistinguishable mixture, a chaotie mass of psychic facts. 
Here, as elsewhere—we say hopefully—law must reign: and it 
is possible forus to find it. We compare psychic facts here with 
psychic facts there, psychic facts just brought to our knowledge 
with paychic facts known of yore or of yesterday; we classify, 
generalize, frame hypothoses, and test the hypotheses by trying 
with them better to analyze and to explain new paychie facts. 
Tn brief, we construct and verify generalized statements as to 
the orderly modes of the structure—so to speak—of man’s men- 
tal life. So offen as our so-called “laws” are proved to be 
wrong, inadequate, or defective at any point, we amend, expand, 
andimprovethem. And fromthe simplerand less comprehensive . 
generalizations we strive to rise to those which are more difficult 
to make and to justify, because they comprehend so many facts 
and involve so many minor laws. Here, of course, the so-called 
inductive method implics—strictly speaking—deduction as well 
as induction, and both analysis and synthesis, after the fashion 
of the science-making mind of man. 

But over all hovers the conception of Development. Wo de- 
sire to treat the mental life as a totality, where, as far as possible, 
the great principles of its genesis and growth shall be mnde 
known. Only thus can each particular fact be better understood, 
ag seen in the light of these principles ; only thus can each stage 
of this life be satisfactorily explained in its necessary dependence 
upon the preceding stages. The ideal of our science is, to be 
sure, an exalted one. Tt may be a long time before it ean be real- 
ized; it may, indeed, never be realized. But none the less, it is 
the ideal alone fitted to stimulate, encourage, and guide our seien- 
tific investigations ;—and not our investigations alone, but those 
of the whole race of men, in so far as they may be made inter- 
ested in the science of their own mental life. It is in the for- - 
mation of such a comprehensive view of the development of all 
mental life that the so-callod “Genotic Mothod” is most effect- 
ively employed. 

210. To endeavor to confine the inductive method in psychology within 
the same dotails of troatmont as those found appropriate to the physical sei- 
ences is to render it relatively wafraitful from the very outset. Statistion and 
the tocords of long series of psycho-physical experiment are of undonbted 
yalno; but the collection and criticism of such data is not the only basis for 


= 
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valid induction in psychology. ‘The rather must all classes of paychic facts, 


a history of devolopment at all ;" and that “the so-called stages of this de- 
volopment aro hypostasized abstmaotions "—a criticism which ig, of course, 
aimed chiefly ugainst Hegel. Bencke was the first in Germany to attempt the 
ganetic mothod, discarding mataphysical assumptions and building upon a 
sciontific basia, ‘The traditional old-fashioned Englieh psychology has con- 
fined itself lurgely to analysis. There cun be no doubt thut the genetic method 
is destined to achiove somo brilliant successes in tho near futuro ; althongh 
incessant 


painstaking ia necessary to avoid boing deceived by misleading fig 
ures of speech brought over from the flelds of physical science. For example, 
many of tho psychical entitios of Mr. Sponcer are quito as much “ 
tasized abstractions" as are those made use of in Hegel's ‘* Phenomenology.” 


‘The Divisions of the whole ficld of psychology ore generally 
given as two: Empirical ree and Rational Psychology, 
or the Philosophy of Mind. The field of empirical psychology 
is customarily divided according to the three so-called Faculties 
of Intellect, Feeling, and Will. Since we have decided to ex- 
clude, as far as possible, all problems of so-called rational psy- 
chology and to treat of mental phenomena in terms of descriptive 
and explunntory science, und since we regard the customary 
discussion of the “Faculties” of Mind as defective and unscien- 
tifie, we shall—in aceordanee with our conception of psychology 
and for purposes of the highest convenience—divide the entire 
subject aa follows: L, Most Gonoral Forms of Mental Life; 

TIL, Development of Mental Life, 
ion must be left to the entire subse. 





Part First 


MOST GENERAL FORMS OF MENTAL LIFE 


Part First 
MOST GENERAL FORMS OF MENTAL LIFE 


CHAPTER II. 
CONSCIOUSNESS AND SELF-OONSCIOUSNESS 


Tr should be understood that in psychology anything like a 
separate treatment of the principal topics, so that what is said 
under one head shall not be assumed or repeated under every 
other head, is quite impossible. The real relation of paychic 
facts and psychical faculties is such as to forbid that any clear 
and complete knowledge of those earliest trented should be ob- 
tained until some knowledge of those whose treatment comes 
later has been reached. No division of the general field can 
avoid this difficulty, for it grows out of the essential nature and 
uniform principles of the development of all mental life. In the 
three following chapters the difficulty will be especially obvious, 
becanse these chapters treat of those forms, or aspects, which 
belong to all actual psychic {nets ; the discussions brought for- 
wand in them are, therefore, necessarily connected with cach 
other and also with all the details treated in the two following 
parts of the book, 

‘The term Consciousness has alroady been used as synony- 
mous with all truly psychic facts, in so far as such facts can be. 
come objects of knowledge, and so be considered as data for 
scientific psychology. This use our preliminary definition of 
psychology assumed to be justifiable. But it is necessary that 
we should now clear up further the conception corresponding to 
this term, and present some statements as to the conditions of 
conscionsness, the universal structure, so to speak, of all states 
‘of consciousness, the “ cirenit" of consciousness, the “ flow" of 

and other similar topics. 

‘The Meaning of the term Consciousness, in its widest and 
yaguest significance, doos not admit—strictly speaking—of being 
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defined. In other words, the marks of the concept of conscious- 


noss cannot be enumerated without implying, in each one of | 


them, an understanding of the fundamental experience to which 
the concept itself corresponds. Figuratively speaking, con- 
sciousness may be said to be the one universal solvent, or men= 
straw, in which the different concrete kinds of psychic acts and. 
facts aro contained, whether in concealed or in obvious form. Is 
there a truly psychical phenomenon, an oceurrence of real men= 
tal life, anywhere: then such phenomenon is a phenomenon af 
consciousness, an occurrence fn conscionsness, On the other 
hand, consciousness is no existence, or abstract form of mental 
life, apart from all actual peychie facts. Definition in general— 
tho analysis which makos it ble to fix the meaning of con. 
cepts, and the synthesis of the results of analysis—is possible 
only by complex activity of consciousness. The meaning of 
every concept ia all in the states of consciousness, reduced to 
their lowest terms, which mental growth of the particular con- 
copt involves, Wo attempt then to define the simplest of all by 
the more complex, the most fandamental by the less fundamen- 
tal, when we attempt to give the meaning of the concept of con- 
sciousness, 

We may, however, realize, as it were, what consciousness is 
by comparing it with the so-called “unconscious.” But “the 
unconscious,” considered as the contradictory of consciousness, 
is synonymous with xv psychic state or fact; or, rather, it is the 
denial of sny truly psychic state or fact; it is the non-psychical, 
in the same meaning of the word which makes the “ psychical ™ 
equivalent to a phenomenon of consciousness. What we are 
when we are awake, as contrasted with what wo aro when wo 
sink into a profound and perfectly dreamless sleep, or receive 
an overpowering blow upon the head—t/at it is to be conscious. 
What we are less and loss, as we sink gradually down into 
dreamlens sleep or aa we swoon slowly away: and what we 
are more and more, as the noise of the crowd outside tardily 
aronses us from our after-dinner nap, or as we come out of the 
midnight darkness of the typhoid-fever crisis—thaé it ix to be- 
come conscious, But, of course, “the unconscious” cannot be 
thonght, since thought itself i is only an orderly movement and 
sequence of states of consciousness, Nor can we define con- 
sciousness by contrast with the merely negative concept of “ the 


In this most general meaning of the word, all phases, fac- 
tora, and forms, of mental states, or psychic facts—all partial or 
* Comp, Btetimpell 1 Grundrive d. Prycholozie, p16 £ 


4 
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complete “ Peychosos"—are equally to bo spoken of as belong. 
ing to, and falling within, the so-called “ field of consciousness. 
‘The most blinding toothache, as well as the screnest contoempla- 
tion of Deity, the obscurest mass of confused bodily sensations 
belonging to the eurly days of the infant, as well aathe reflective 
self-analysis of the trained psychologist, is a phenomenon of 
conscionsness, By this use of the word, however, we do not 
mean either to aflirm or to deny the right of reflective science to 
refer to the being called Mind other activities than those which 
it may be said to manifest in consciousness. If this right were 
admitted, it would no longer be improper to speak of “ uncon- 
scious” mental acts, or “unconscious” states of mind. In other 
words, the terms “mental acts" and “facts of consciousness ” 
would no longer be throughout strictly convertible. And there 
are many of our common experiences which induce us to use 
this, “Yin of instinctive metaphysics. There are also certain 
undoubted phenomena which scientific psychology can handle 
more satisfactorily by means of the hypothesis of unconscious 
mental activities. What, however, is now intended is this: 
juring metaphysics and attending only to the primary, attain- 
able data for a science of paychology, it is u justifiable and nec- 
essary use of the word consciousness which makes it synonymous 
with paychic facts in general. Whore there ia no consciousness, 


there are no psychic facts as data for psychology ; wherever 
there is consciousness, there already exist psychic facts demand- 
ing scientific description and explanation, 


4.1. The word consoionsness” has boon used by different paychologists 
with a somewhat wide rango of moanings; and—aa was to be expected—in 
connection with this varying use there has been no little difference of opin 
jon concorning tho nature of consciousness. On the ono hand, some writers 
have identified consciousness with self consciousness n# the 2o-called power 
Vy which the soul knows its own acts and states" (40 Porter: The Human In- 
tellect, p. 83) ; or haye spoken of it ae an innor ‘+ witnoss,” an ‘* inner illumi- 
aaation,” which gives ns information abont everything in the mind (Cousin: 
Peyehologr, chap, x.; and Hickok: Empirical Psychology, ehup. iii., 2). 
Sir William Hamilton employed it aa a collective term for tho cognitive 
aspect, or factors, of all ysyehical states. On the other hand, many German 
‘writers, and roeont writers gonorally, have rightly protested against identity. 
ng conscionsness and self-conacionsness ; and also against the fallacy which 
‘assnmos that an actual self-reference of every psychic fact, or state, Lo a sub- 

Bye) is tho necessary accompaniment of the vary existence of such 
Anct or sine. This protest, when made in @ lively way, may take the form 
‘of smch questions nx follow: Are we to believe that avery pryeliio faot, as 
much, has all thin mechanism concealed in its interior, ax it wero; this uni- 
‘Fersal double entencire, or two-foldness of fact, as move fact? ‘As for me, 
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ope lara epic ey Beal there ix of it; Ldo not, 
refer it, na something heard by mo, to a self as the sub- 


‘This 

RELA Sieh maaeigpialiatey, ‘I may, indood, 

recall any psychic faet und attribute it to myself, as the state of which T was 
snbjoct. I may olso make this reference simultaneously, or nearly simul 
taneonaly, with the occurrence of such paychic fact. But I do not neces 
warily do this, ‘To say that one can never sink of astute of consciousness 
which in not somo ono’s state of consciousness is, thon, obvious enough. 
To aay that Z cannot remember a state of past-consciousness without im« 
plying that it was my state is scarcely less obvious. But to say that the 
torms of tho vory oxistonee of ovory stato of my consciousness are identionl 
with the terms of its being thought about as consciousness, or even with 
the tarms of its being recognized as reforable to me, as my consclonsness, 
ia not at all obvious, In other words, phonomena of conesiqueness as such, 
in this nse of the term, do not necessarily involve that reference of state to 
Solf, na its subject or ground, in which the easance of developed solf-knawl- 
edge consists. 


But psychic facts, or phonomenn of consciousness, in order to 
serve as data of psychology, must become objects of knowledge, 


‘That is to say, the phenomena must not only in fact exist, but 
they must also be known to exist; in this respect psychology 
does not differ from every other empirical science. But payehol- 
ogy is peculiar, and indeed unique, in that the relation between 
the oceurronce of the phenomenon, as fact, and the observation 
of its oceurrence is different from that which accompanies the 
attempt to acquire data in any other science, Observation is 
itself a phonomenon of consciousness; and when this observa- 
tion is direct, it is separable, neither in reality nor in time, from 
the phenomenon observed as afact, This is equally trae whether 
the observation is deliberately conducted for purposes of definite 
self-knowledge, or resembles those faintest glimpses of psychic 
facts which most of our ordinary wo-collod 

reveals. 

in which they become 

respects the data of scien f 

knowledge which every plain man has of his own mental life, 
In all cases of immediate wledge of a phenomenon of con. 
sciousness, the knowing of the phenomenon as object, and the 
phenomenon known as fact, is one state or complex phenome~ 
non of consciousness. In general, there are not two parallel or 
rapidly succeeding series, or orders, of phenomena to take 





ATTENTION NECESSARY TO CONSCIOUSNESS 
weeount of; there is only one and the same 


for consciousness, and, pect, 
of some object. ~ Not in the reality of the prychie 
fact, but by an abstraction to which no reality ever 


Further light is to be thrown on the nature of consciousness 
only by anticipating other truths, which will be fully discussed 
later on. Among such truths the following ‘are most important: 
The so-called faculties are all exercised in every state of con- 
sciousness. To say the same thing in better accord with the 
fundamental facts of experience ; every state of consciousness, or 
psyehic fact, a0 far as it ever becomes an object of knowledge, is 
4 complex state, a fact with several aspects or sides. It is fact 
of intellection, fact of feeling, fact of conation; and yet it is 
theee, without ceasing to be one psychic state or fact, in 
life of consciousness. But the most primary form of intelloction 
is discriminating consciousness. In other words, within, and as 
wn integral purt of, every psychic fact, discriminating mental ac- 
tivity is involved. We may then say that every phenomenon of 
consciousness which becomes an object of immediate knowledge, 
is aceompaniod by conscious discernment of this phenomenon 
gaa such a ee and no other, in the so-called flowing current of 

le. 

Attention is the nocessary presupposition and unceasing ac- 
companiment of all the life of consciousness. As many writers 
traly and yot figuratively say, attention may be variously “ dis- 
tributed" over the: different parts of the area covered by each 
atate of consciousness. Tt may become directed to the more 
perfect discrimination of this or of that aspect of any complex 

fact ; and as the direction of attention changes, or the in- 

of attention becomes modified, the complexion of the 
peyehic fact itself changes. Just so far as attention becomes 
directed to the content of consciousness, to the nature of the 
psychic fact, as such, and to the relation in which any particular 
fact standa to contiguous psychic facts, we have the basis laid 
for an important modification of the nature of consciousness. Tn 
‘such diseriminating activity, and in its accompanying “ self-fee!- 
1," and in accompanying motor activities, the foundations of 
self-consciousness aro laid. In order, however, that. self-con- 

‘Comp. Natorp. Kin'ecang in &. Pepehologie. p Mf. 


__ 





ogy. It is this truth which causes ithe ackteknaene 0 
ness ns mere psychic fact and self-consciousness, and 

_ rise to the theory that all conscious experience nee 
volves a knowledge of self. In accordance with this disti 
we may now modify our previous more vague concep! 
conscionsness. In so far na consciousness can sorve tho p 
of eee ® it must be defined as synonymous 

cal state, regarded as discriminated, however faintly, in 

content, and related, however imperfectly, to the stream of 
life. 

22 "Tho diffloulties that accompany tho offort to tell how I oan, in 
‘anil the same state of consciousness, not only have intellection, beg 
will, bnt also know that Ihave them, largely arise from that trnitfal 
of peychological fallacios—the substitution of abstractions for netual 
ence, of thoughis about what can take place for krowledge teint eee 
does take place, ‘The error is ‘essentially the same, whether the 
of all real solf-consciousnoss is denied, or the impossibility of any fact of 
consciousness existing without activity of reflective self-consciousness In 
aifirmod. ‘Cho truth ia that people gonorally suppose thomselvos to be 
ble of recognizing their mental expericnce as their own, and of attri 
it to themselves, with an immediate and indubitable certainty. On the 
othor hand, they do not believe that thoy always, or customarily, do thin. 
Aacienco truo to facts amply justifies both these popular opinions as against 
the two corrasponding forms of tho psychologixt’s thooretical fallncias, 

4%. The trath that a measure of self-conacionsnens is necessary in order 
thal all psychic facts, as such, may become immediate objects of knowledge, 
gives st the key to that extraordinary divergence of view concerning the 
nature and value of consciousness which difforent treatises on 
display. Ta the light of the foregoing truths, we may now profitably refer 
to the prognant declarations of several anthoritios on this subject. Thus one 
writer! donies that the existence of ideas" (here nearly or quite synonymoms 
with psychic facta, regarded as diseriminated and rolated to other facts) ant 
oonaciousness are ono and the same thing. 'Thore are peychieal facts 
enongh which are not perceived. But the same writer holds that to be per= 
ceived and to arise as an idea in consefonsnoss are not difforent 
Unoonacions mental procossos exist in great variety and abundance, but 
“unconscious idea" is a contradiction in terms. Another writer,* after affirm 


© Lippe: Grandttalmachen 0, Boclentebens, p, 20 f. 
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ing m decided proferenco for that usa of the word, “conscioumons,” which 
‘identifies it with paychical phenomenon or pmychical act, goes on to muain- 
tain: Every psychical act is conscious in that, however simple it may be, it 
hus, besides the primary object, a secondary, viz., the psychical phenomenon 
iteclf. Hence, ovory paychical act may be considered in four ways; (1) As 
a mental imaye of the primary object ; (2) a8 mental fact in itself ; (3) ax cogs 
nition of iteelf 5 Cine Still another writer! maintaina that 
thinking and consciousness can be separated only ideally—that is, in thought. 
‘There is no thoughtlass conseionsness; for consciousness is always thinking 
consciousneas, And yot this writor aide, “ Thinking is consciousness broaglit 
to an orderly unity.” 

All the foregoing and similar views contain important truths, ‘Their ap- 
parent contradictions with one santhe, snd their obvious internal confusion, 
are remored when we remember that, although consciousness may properly 
be identified with all payelic facta as mere occurrences, paychie fnote cantiot 
ho known as snch, without involving at least inchoate and confased self-con- 
sclonmess. The beginning of solf-conselonsness is consclousnoas considared 
no longer as base payehie fast, but as discriminating its state and relating 
this particular state to others in the stream of conscious life. 

44 ‘Tho course and laws of the devolopmont of solf-consciousnoss can bo 
more fully tmoed only aftor the phenomena of feeling, perveption, and con- 
ceptual knowledge have been further considered. Gon: 

solf-eonseiousnese—has always boon closely related to perception. Thus 
we are told: “ Consciousness is the condition in which wo not only have the 
content of the idea in the soul, but wlso perosice or remark the sane.” * On 
tho contrary, the noconsity of distinguishing between conscionsnoss aud solf- 
consciousness is made more clear by reflecting upon the difference between 
perception (by the xenses) and self-conscionsness. When Tam observing au 

through a microscope, or a fireman rescuing a woman from the win- 

dow of a lurning building, or am listening to an interesting political dis- 

couré, or to a xonata of Beothoven, Tam ina high state of perceptive con- 
all, aelf-conscions, 


5 

the truth of Dr. George's * romark : The possibility of nelt-doneciowsnoaa: de- 
pends upon the fact that the conscious Kyo is, as it wore, a “ wandering 
‘point ;" and that thna the entire process of perceiving objects isy in tlie last 
analysis, closely connootod with a process of establishing their place and 
foxtn in relation to the thinking subject and to one another. As the powers 
‘concerned in the pereoption of objects develop, so—bnt not in tho same or- 
der or proportion, nocessarily—dooa the so-called faculty of “ inner percep- 

tion," or self-courciousness, develop." 
_ What is meant by a “State of Consciousness” should by this 
time he tolorably clear, The very words imply, what all know]. 





unity implied, and oy 
aM aed ely a 
course, if we could not speak of one such state, 
speak of several different states, or compare state 
trace the genesis of any one state, or group of 
to the entire development of mental lifo, But if tl 
single states of consciousness were not, in reality, also 
and capable of being actually known as complex, we 
distinguish one state as different in structure, or tone, 
other states, could not classify states, or build up knowl 
tho development of self. 

‘This unity in variety, which belongs to all states of consclous- 
ness as such, is of unique character—and this, whether we lay 
emphasis on the unity that comprises tho variety, or upon the 
variety comprised in the unity. Both the unity and the variety 
must be conceived of and described in such a way as fairly to 
represent the facts, and not to violate or discredit each other. 
The unity of each state of consciousness ix such that it in no wise 
makes impossible a variety of content (and even a variety of 
self-vecognized content) as belonging to that one state, But the 
variety also of the content of each state of consciousness ix such 
that ib, whether recognized or unrecognized, in no wise destroys 
or impairs the unity of that particular state. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that we are here dealing with an actual conerete unity, 
such as may be known in experience, and with a similar variety 
in such unity, and not with the abstract unities of mathema- 
ticians or psychologists. Certain conceptions of unity and vari- 
‘oty may be framed which make it tthinkable that a variety of 
content should be realized in one state of one subject—one mind 
to which the complex state belongs. Buta state of consciousness 
igno such abstract unity devoid of real variety; nor is it an ab- 
stract diversity incapable of being united in a unity. 

There is no other way to know what sort of a unity in variety 
every state of consciousness actually is than reflectively to ob- 
serve some such state of consciousness. Tn this way it becomes: 
clear that no state of conscionsnesa can be known as single in 
the sense of being apart from the contiguous stream of mental 
life. But each state becomes known as one state in so far as dis- 
criminating consciousness separates it, however vaguely, from 
this stream ; while the boundaries of separation are fixed only in 
and during the discriminating activity itself. Moreover, the dif- 
foront elements, factors, phases (the name is not so very import 
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upon the constitution of the state regarded as something made 
up outside of attentive and discriminating consciousness. 

By a“ state of consciousness” we mean, then, sueh portion of 
Ha seeaOiial ar aceoxtnact soca bs Wy ehocovealing ais 


45, To Llustrate further the unity in variety which every stato of con- 
sclousness is, we tay take un example. I am observing a horse, running at 
fall speed ; or Tum reading an interesting discussion in a book. A friend 
interrupts mo with the question: What are you thinking about? If I an- 


fing as T read: How true, or what nonsense! I am feeling repugnance 
toward the views of tho writer, or sympathy with hia akill in sotting ferth the 
trath Iam anticipating what the next tarn to the discussion will probably 
be, By moro careful anulynis I may also recognize the trath that [ am wuffer- 
ing certain dimly conscious bodily feelings of discomfort from the hardness 
on ‘the seat, the bad alr surrounding me, or the ‘*leavings-over," as it were, 
‘of the news received in the morning that ono of my investments has failed. 
‘Bat it will be said that the state of consciousness which is thus described 
in answer to the question is itself not only another, but a quite different 
stato of conaciounsiows from that to which the question roferred ; it is indeod 
‘only a subsequent state of reflective consciousness by which the earlier state 
is remembered in an imperfect and perverted way ; moreover, it ix itself 
not ou stato, but a succession of staten in tho unceasing flow of mental Life. 
And all this {s, in some imporlant meaning of the words, the truth. Two 
“ope abt be noted. Such memory-states are themselvos trao 
ef consciousness and have tho unity in variety which belongs to all 
Spied Secivcmen Aguin, the transition from one state to another, even 
‘whon tho chamoter of the consciousness changes markedly, as—for oxample 
in answer to the above-mentioned questions, is never like a sudden leap 
raphael form of Che life into a totally different form of such life. Fae- 
and conation, are carried over—so to spoak—from 
hppa factors, thus carried over, bind tie states into 
the unity of one mental life, while they do not prevent discriminating eon- 
‘weiousnons from considering portions of that lifo as ideally soparable states. 
26. In this field of reflection, figures of speech ae very powerful. 
With we shonld avoid comparing consciousness to a Ling, or 
the different moments (and states) of consciousness to points in » line. 
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is penny Sa eg poh a a 
{rom a porpotually changing chamical 
seo—actually ovcapy’ 

indefinite but appreciable amount of tine ; this fa irne whother the Gri 
measured by objective or by subjective standards, Morvover, the factors, 
or momenta, which enter into them are not entities that can be analyzed out 
of them and made to enter into other combinations, as can the storms OF 
molecules of a physical or chemical xynthosin. 

‘A-series of circles, with widening or contracting areas, made by a curved 
line that keeps advancing while it constantly returns upon itgelf, 0 a8 to in~ 
inde in cach new circlo «part of the area belonging to the 
clrelo, is a better mathematical figure than that of movement along a line, to 
illustrate the nature of consciousness, What goes on in the field of a not too: 
rapidly revolving kaleidoscopo may also bo token as an illustration. Or if 
the change of states is to be represented bya series like A, B, GD, . . 
Z; then, sinoo A = (a, b, ¢, «, #, ete.), B 
i te B= hd bs le ee 

stendy 


ese (a, % 4 dy @, ate.) into (6, d, « f, gy ate.) into (6, /, g lh é, ote.) inte 
ig hide i, wte.), ete, etc, 

#7. Tho question whether we ean properly speak of unconscious factors 
or 
‘been much debated. The argument of Lelbnita is well known 
noise of the sea, but T do not hear tho noise of each wave alone; yet tha 


noise of ench wave must produce a mental effect, otherwise the whole to- 
gothor would produce no mental effect,” ‘Tal 
to the nature of statos of anditory cor 
applies a similar argument to the constitution of 
Now that the aggragate ffeat « 
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“thought in relation,” and uses the word *' fcoling” to indicate on important 
phase of the one state differing from the thought which relates these things. 
Moreover, wo shall soo that, instead of the conscious atate having from “the 
‘ontaot all the unity it eon attain, it may rather be said to develop such anity 
according os the variety of its content becomes discriminated more clearly. 


‘The foregoing description of states of consciousness, ax they 
become objects of knowledge, and so furnish immediate data for 
scientific psychology, justifies us in regarding each such state 
a8 equivalent to what may figuratively be called a “ Vield of 
Conxcionsness.” Every field of consciousness may then be said 
to have a certain “circuit,” inasmuch as it contains a larger or 
smaller number of discriminable factors or objects. It may also 
be said to haye a certain “intensity,” since we are much more 
alive psychically at some times than at others; and also a certain 
character or “tone,” since the nature of the predominating form 
of mental life differs in different sates of consciousness. For 
example, in illustration of the last distinction: sometimes the 
field of consciousness may be characterized as objective, for T 
am “occupied with,” or “absorbed in," the perception of some 
natural object, as the movement of a frog-preparation under the 
stimulus of the electrical current, or the curve of reaction-time 
which is being marked upon a revolving drum, At other times 
Tam “overwhelmed with" physical pain or “ drowned in” sor- 
row, or “all alive with” expectation or joy. Tn other words, the 
field of consciousness is chiefly oceupied with subjective feeling. 
Moreover, the different fields of consciousness, discriminuble 
as sich in the flow of mental life, succeed each other with varying 
degrees of rapidity. No fact is more familiar than this, that 
sometimes our thoughts come and go with an enjoyable or tan- 
talizing speed; while at other times the flow of mental life is 

and we have relatively few states of consciousness 
within a given objective time, 

Different “ fields of consciousness" differ, then, as respects (1) 
extent, or “cirenit” ; (2) intensity, or amount of mental life en- 
tering into them; (8) speed of movement as measured by the 
peers. recognizal ity ea Sells ocenrring in a definite 

ni objective time ; and (4) character, or predominating 
‘specific quality. The fuller discussion of each of these topics 
requires the previous treatment of several allied subjects; but 
upon tach a few words of detail are now in place. 


49. Tho accurate oxporimontal measuremont of tho extent of the field of 
ons is made difienlt by the complication of this problem 
‘many changing and obsearo conditions Among thees the character a 
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distribution of the ‘*attention” given to the different factors or 


in conacionsnos excopt in the way of increased speed in 
mental states. eed cea, 
ence of th fleld of consciousness, ax respects bot! 


ulso upon the development of civilization, Here, 
invitow us to rotarn from moroly speculative deductions to 
paychical life, 

‘The number of snccessive impressions of sound, for 
bono far 


maximum oven number, 15 the maximum odd number, which could be 
united in one field of consciousness, It should be noted, however, that in 
such experiments attention is uniformly distributed and a certain “sensi 
tion-mass,” as it wore, is the only clearly discorned object of porception, 
while the individual factors in that mass are but dimly distinguished. 
Now n distinction must be made between the extent of the fleld of percep- 
tivo consciousnass and tho oxtont of what has boon called * apparcoption 
(or clear discrimination of particulars) within thet field, And Professor Gat~ 
tell * has shown that four or flvo visual impressions exhaust our powor of clear 
discernment. ‘This oxperimenter toated tho “ grasp of conaciousness™ bye 
displaying from 4 to 16 short perpendicular lines for .01 sec, Of eight 
persons experimented with, two could give correctly the number seen up to 
6, but none beyond 6; three athora up to 4; and threo persons could not be 
sure of even 40 many as 4. Th is interesting to note how these conclusions 
agteo With thono of Hamilton, who affirmed that the field of his visual con- 
sciousness could embrace 6 or 7 distinct simultancous impressions. Yet 
more recent experiments? show that if more than 5 er 6 (or in * excoptional 
and star records,” 8) taotual improssions occur simultanconsly, they ean= 
not be localized in the one fi consciousness ; the surplus number drop 
entirely out of tho field or their resnitant with other simultaneous 
improssions, And returning to impressions of sound: owr ability to recop= 
nize a difference of oue click does * not extend far beyond groups of 8 or 10 
clicks."* 

Tho dependence of the extent of the field of conscionsness, whether 
dimly and almost et peti or Eo uppereoptive, upow natural 
and acquired charnctorist on ho 
ote.—may be experimentally 

‘Dy Diotee and others. See Ladd: Wloments of Phynlologloal Paychology, p44, and Philo 
soph. Stadion, Ht. Heft 3. p. a62 f 

= Phiowph. Studien, Ut., Heft 1, pp. 94-147, 

$ ny Dr. Kean zonal of Nervonm aad Mental Disease, March, 1698, 

* Minor Studies from the Prychological Labocatory of Clark: University L 
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for scliool-children and others, with a view to determine how many objects 


he died observing himself, in death, as a scientific pratt arreapanl ce 
natural phenomenon, 

#10, Tho Herbartian school has doubtless thrown mach light on the for- 
ination of the different flelds of conseiouxnoxs by its theories of the grouping 
together, undor the “eyo of consciousness,” as it wore, of the conterpo- 
mncous “ideas.” These ideos this echool seams to teach, sometimes form 
® field of “flat surface,” in caso none of them attmats attention to itself in 
higher degree than do tho others. But. if one or more of tho ideas, or 
groups of ideas, attract more attention tha the rest, the so-ealled field of 
conscionsnoss exhibits inoquulity : hills and intervening valleys, or finally, a 
towering mountain, may oceupy nearly the entire field. We object seriously. 
to the Herbartian theory, in that it seems to make entities out of “ideas,” 
to confuse the boundaries botwoen consciousness and the unconscious, and to 
‘set up untenable mathematical formulas for the “fusion” and separation of 
the ao-cnllod factors of montal life. But the following truth is illustrated 
Dy all our atudy of paychology : 

Beery stots of conaciousness, in developed mental life, must ba regarvled as 
resulting fram an immense number of living factors that form a sort of arganic _ 


QL. That different "fields of consciousness" differ in amount of payehio 
energy, in como recognizable way, is an indnbitabla fact of experience, Of 
all of us it is teuc, cur experience in conscionsness is more vivid, more én- 
tense, by fur, a some times than at others. What is meant by this is par- 
tiealarly clear when we apply such language to our states of feeling. We 

of pains as morc or Jess, and of pleasures as great, moderate, or small, 
emia. have quantity, which is indirectly measorble, and how it 
a Taw attompte to formulate this fact, will be explained in 





tons, contidances, hopos, fear, 
@ part of all our states of judgment, differ in ‘intensity. 

‘On the basis of such experiences we form the conception of 
tos as admitting of an indefinite numbor of dogrees of energy. 
any two atates of consciousness, A and 6, differing from each other 
of mental life, we can imagine that another, B, which shall be mory 
thon A,and less intense than C, may be interpolated. ‘Chis picture of 


tinuons line, measuring the amount of peychic energy dixplayed 3 
given fleld of consciousness, ‘has an indefinite further or upper end ; 
marks tho maximum of intensity. How much can I fool, without 


‘way? But at tho inferior or downwantdip- 
passes whut ix called “ the threshold of 
pris ene tho different 


A certain amonnt of time is required to form any flald of comscionsmens, to * come 
fo @nsciousness” at all, os we are accustomed to ‘This fs true whether 
the particular fleld be desoribed as the having of ivi 

af an abject, the romomboring of a word, recalling 

framing a thought, exercising « choice, or whatever form of activity be pare 
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tleularly of the “field.” There is probably  certais amount 
of time whioh ia, for every individunl, most favorable for the formation of 
‘such a state of consciousncss os shall be charucterized by tho greatest 
amount of content, vividness of realization, and clearness of discriminating 
energy, Bat the more elaborate any felt of conselonsnoss ix, the mare time 
is roquired, within given limits and other things being equal, for its forma 
tion, Fields of consciousness characterized by discriminating perception 


‘There is certain evidence from experiments in reactiou-time to show that 
about three-quarters of a second is tho avorago time required for the forma- 
tion of a not Loo complex state of fairly clear discriminating porceptive con+ 
seionsnems Years ago (1868) Vierordt coneluded that very small intervals 
of time are regularly overestimated and greater ones underestimated, The 

minimum of error in our gens of time he placed at 1-15 sec. Sniwequent 
nore careful investigations lod others to conolade that our sensitivenoss to 
time intervals is greatest for intervals of 0,7-0,8 see. Yot more recent aud 
accurate resoarches have shown how very complicated is evon this soomingly 
simple problem ; but they havo on tho whole tended to confirm this interval 
as about that of the averaje most accarute time-sense, Ibmuy, then, be 
taken asa fair measure of the time necessary to come to a state of discrimi. 
nating consciowsnons, whore the problem before conscionsnons, as it were, in 
an ordinarily dificult one, 

in tho same way, it ie found that the period ccenpied in the 
‘of the simpler forms of nensory-motar consciousness is aome- 
what shorter than that given above, In geveral, simple reaction-time—that 
48, the period between the action of some form of sensory stimulus upon 
the organ of cense and the motion of some member of the body to indicate 
that tho resniting state of sonsation is recognized as having taken place—{a 
91-03 vee. Moony variations ariso within those Limite, depending upon the 
kind of sensation, the kind of motor reaction, the intensity of the stimulus, 
the fixation of attention, and varions other conditions. For examplo, Gold. 
soheider found ' that temperature sensations come to consciousness later than 
those of contact, thut cold is porceived much sooner than heot, and that the 
AiMorence iuctoaans with the distance of tho stimulus from the brain, wntil 
it may reach as much as 0.5 sec, With feebler dogrees of stimulation the 
time oecupied in coming to cousciousness increases, while the accuracy of 
decreases (i.2., tho avornge errors and personal errors incrense), 
if clear discernment of the sigwifcance of the sensation-eomplexes takes 
place—and this involves, of course, more netivity of so-callod memory and 
judgmont—still more timo in roquirod. hus Paxt found thet if » disk 
with Jettors on it be Tisplayed and thea quickly followed by displaying a 
hee when the interval between the two is about Se,* the first 
seen on scarcely 9 taco of n weak glimmor; but at 9.60 intorval 

in Jn the glimmer, one or two of which ean be partially recog: 
+ fonr lattors can bo wall roeogniznd at 33.60; and aix ete 


\ one BuyModungen, Terlin. Phyviotog. Govelleed., Fane, 1857. 
chonsandthe of a second 


— 
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at 628, On the other hand, aftor much practice and with attention ful 
the aluct, sensation, 


processes 
Geese ea rata ead ke eieasolen iactis comnoh i aslea 
in timo with th processes in the bais, 


sucewssion of one field of consciousness Tigancibn, e's enbheeh eae 
sion of which is complicated with the development of memory, imagination, 
jndgment, and fndeod of mtire mental life. Te canack, Aborstecg gad 
troatod nt this stage in our investigation. Certain general truths Ne 
this subject must, however, be constantly borne in mind: (1) The 
development and in suceession belonging to different: saries of 

ataton ix difforont for different clasios of sneh stato, (2) In goneral, the 
time-rate of the life of consciousness depends upon a rast and incaloulable 
number of factors ; yot it lns its maximum and its minimum. (3) Diffornst 
pormons, under difforont circumstances, aro cithor '* fast," or * moderate," or 
“alow,” in montal movement; but 0 can be more than about so fant, 
or abont so slow, since the time-conditions of all mental life have their tim 
its fixed on both sides, 


‘The three classes of difference which distinguish all fields of 
consciousness—Extent, Intensity, and Time-rate—are related to 
each other in a very intersting but puzzling way. Analogies 
derived from the physical, or even the purely biological scienoes 
respecting the dependence of one “function” on another, how- 
ever Suggestive of truth thi may be y hen tly interpreted, 


way. Inall expenditur psychical energy, time, intensity, and 
number of objects over aggregate of disposable energy 
i so that they may be conceived 


than a certain small an 
intensely for more th; 
cloarly any external 
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resulting analysis. One can give some attention to several 
objects in one field of consciousness through a given amount of 
time; but no one can give nearly afl his attention to more than 
one object, and this only for a given length of time. Further- 
more, if we anticipate the ordinary division of psychical states 
between the three so-called faculties of mind—intellect, fevling, 
will—we may go on to say: No one can give himself up to 
thought largely without keeping clear from intense feeling and 
strenuous conation ; no one can feel intensely (whether the foel- 
ing be bodily, wsthotical, or religious) without refraining, for 
the time, from minute analysis, etc, 

On the basis of such experiences as the foregoing we might 
proceed to formulate tho relations of extent, intensity, and time- 
rate, as belonging to all fields of conscionsness, in imitation of 
the corresponding procedure of natural science, For example, 
i elds” varies inversely as their time-rate, 





cision, especially as applied to certain of the simpler psychical 
processes, through the work of the psychological laboratory, 
‘Thoy are of groat practical importance in thoir bearing upon a 
wise economy of our psychienl energy and resources. But, after 
all, when we look away to the larger fields of actual human life 
—and especially to those fields that lie in the higher ranges of 
such life—we see much which cannot easily be brought under 
such Inboratory formulas. Abnormal or unusual mental states, 
Tare moments in the experience of even men of average ability, 
the conscious intuitions and divinations of men of genius and 
of artists, suggest much which refuses to be thus formulated. 
How shall we measure that growth of mental life which con- 
sists both in deepening and in broadening, both in intenser 
fooling and in higher analytic skill, and not loss in freo and 
rutional choieet How shall we state, in terms of mere num. 
ber and quantity, the difference between the “fields of con- 
sciousness” in the life, on the one hand, of Aristotle and 
Kant, or of Shakespeare and Géthe, and, on the other hand, 

the most degraded Bushman, of the hopeless idiot, or of 
“ Peter von Hacklinder,” the soldier, who could never remem- 
ber at one time more than two of the three ingredients of gun 
powder? * 


‘eo Lararne Das Laben & Bedle, Ui, p. Mt f 


another time, as making a choice, or “patting forth" an effort to 

weight or to remember a date, Sich characterization will be at once rea- 
ognized ascorresponding, in a general way, to the onions divin as 
soul into throo faculties of cognition, fooling, will. Further subdivisions — 
of more specific character in the fields of consciousness are based upon more 
minate analysis. ‘Thas we speak of ourselves alee in” reverie, 
* plunged in" abstract thought, “ost in” sweat or pain: rola 
while at other times our states are described as states of anger, fright jor, 
ote. Agnin, we express tho contont of consaionsnoss by speaking of omr- 
Solves on “ewopt” with storms of pasafonato dosiro, “carried away™ by 
petite, “driven by" impulse ; or, yet again, wo find ourselves raised t 
“serene heights” of religious contemplation. 

Tt will be shown in duo timo that all the three so-called fundamental 
“faculties are involved in avery field of consciousness, that the distinction 
Dotween active and passive conscionsness ix one only of degrees, and that 
all forms of intellectual life are necessary to every act of knowledge, whether 
of things by perception or of self by self-cousciousness. Meanwhile the 
foliowing truth of daily oxporience mst be borne in mind: Fielde of com- 
sciousness are known actually to differ in character, inasmuch as discriminating 
consciousness discerns different degrees of emphasis exhibited at different times 
with wospect to the differing phases or aspects of the one mental life. 


The Conditions of Consciousness are cither physical or pay- 
ehical, But in saying this we cannot, without metaphysical 
theory, absorb the one set of conditions in the other, or point 
out the rva/ nature of the relations existing between the two sets 
of conditions. Psychology, as a descriptive and explanatory 
science, can only examine, in a very imperfect way, this ques 
tion: On occasion of what phenomenal antecedents (whether 
psychical or physical) are definite effects in consciousnoss known 
to follow t 

The existence and activity of the human Nervons System is 
tho general physical condition of all those mental states which 
ean become data for psychological science. In the threefold ar= 
rangement of organs which characterizes this systerm—(1) end- 
organs, (2) connecting nerve-tracts, (9) central organs—it is the 
end-organs of sense, and especially the central organs of the 
cerebral hemispheres, upon whose activity the states of eon- 
sciousness chiefly depend, Moreover, we get sure proof of dis- 
eriminatiye consciousness only on condition that the brain is 
supplied with properly aerated arterial blood. To stop this 
supply by cloture of the great arteries extinguishes all observ 
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able phenomena of consciousness; payehic facts are not known 
to oceur until the arterial RTT is re-established, Corrup- 
tion of this circulation with drags or products of diseased tissue 
alters, more or less promptly and profoundly, the character, ox- 
tent, intensity, and time-rate of the fields of consciousness. All 
consciousness apparently involves a certain heightening of mo- 
lecular activity in the brain-centers, and the consequent conver- 
sion of stored energy into kinetic energy—tho destruction Wine 
sue by the throwing down of molecules from a state of 
elaborate combimition with nnstable equilibrium to astate of ved 
elaborate combination with more stable equilibrium, Thus there 
seems reason to maintain’ that the physical basis of consciousness 
is to be thought of as coming under the general biological law: 
Al activity of tissue is conditioned upon ite being decomposed, and then 
nourishment. Intensity of conscious- 


upon intensity of the work of decomposition, and is inversely as the 
eases and rapidity with which the inner work of one nerve-element ix 
transmitted to another, 


#14. The scienca of the phenomena of consciousness, as such, is not 
dependent upon our being able to decide whethor a nervous aystem, or in- 
deed nny material organism, is an indispensable condition of all conscious: 
ness. It ix only, for example, by remote und complicated processos of 

iaferoneo that we can (doubtfully at best) detormine ‘other the spinal cord 
of a decapitated frog—or, for that matter, an amaiba—is “conscious” or not. 
And when Professor Hoxley and others incline to affirm that even our high: 
est human consciousness is but an ‘‘epiplhenomenon,” mther than on influ. 
‘ential fact in the world of reality, they are, at best, annonneing a doubtful 
canelnsion in the metaphysics of physics Tint whather psychic facts, that 
can never be known by any discriminating consciousness as facts, occar or 
not, the conditions and character of our self-known psychic facts remain the 
game. And for seientifie psychology to apaak of the vory phenomena, upon 
immediate knowledge of which it must rely, a8 “' epiphenomena” (phenomena 
over and above the only real and scientifically knownble phenomena), is 
Peetticaa's Abandon the only ground on which this particular scionce has 

work to accomplish. 

415. 'The connection of consciousness, or of psychic facts ax known, 
with changea in the cireulation of blood in the bmin, is exceedingly intimate, 
But the precise untare of such changes is thus far ondetermined. A recent 
writer, ' presents reasons for believing that the physical condition of eon- 
sclonmoss, as distinguished from tho unconscionsness of profound slumber, 
is due toan excess of the pressure of the arterial cireulation in the brain 
‘over the pressure of the venous efrealation in the pia mater, 


ae Die phyvisehen Beal G. Beernsateetiin. 
ow be Caadion of Se. Raiuburgh, 1882. da Aunt The Halencranlal Chrealae 
tin! Balers 





forew, CaMrpua yepuniarestsenet theyre ol noe 
the influence of various forms of excitement. Exporiments in 

show that increasing tho intensity of couscious states of 

the volume of the blood in the formarm and hand with which the 


Furthermore, the intensity and duration of molecular 


fields of conscionsnosa which aro characterized by strong emotion.’ 


‘The psychical conditions of consciousness are chiefly those 
very forms of psychical life which have alrendy been indicated, 
as present in all the various states of consciousness, 
important among them is the “wandering” of diseri: 
attentive activity from one object, factor, or phase, to pe 
within the entire so-called field of consciousness. And if we 
should say that tho existence of a“ mind” is the one preecondi- 
tion of all human consciousness we should perhaps be not much 
more premature in our metaphysics than are those who affirm 
that the brain is such a necessary See, 


whi = 
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‘See Experimental Kesearehos on the ‘Tompreatnne of the yaa Procvedinya of Royal Soe, 
London, 187% Aud comp, Tuual :Ceutsl-bl, fur Physiologie, Mal, 





CHAPTER Iv. 
THE SO-CALLED ‘MENTAL PACULTIES" 


Tr ix poner in the very attempt at a science of psychol- 
ogy, that different states or “fields of consciousness can be 
surely discriminated as respects their intensity, extent, or num- 
ber of discernible factors and objects, and characteristic quality. 
Tt follows, thon, that a scientific classification of these states may 
be based upon their differences as actually known in the life of 
consciousness, In other words, psychic facts may be compared, 

“sorted out,” and theoretically assigned to classes, on the basis 
ofimmodiate observation. In the very attempt to do this, how- 
ever, we become awure that there is much which is so peculiar 
about these facts as to modify our conception of the meaning and 
value of our work of classification. Tor, in the first place, the 
different factors and characteristics, by recognition of which we 
classify, have no existence apart from the individual states in 
which they are observed ; and the states in which the factors 
and characteristics are discriminated do not exist apart from that 
conscious mental life which they, taken together, constitute, Tn 
the next place, the very tokens 4y which we compare and claasify 
the states of consciousness do not exist, either in reality or in 
the conception we are able to frame of them, apart from the 
provess of observation which notes them. Both these points 
have already, for the present, been made sufficiently clear. 

‘These just-mentioned truths of all mental life are complicated 

* with others of which necount must be taken before we can under- 
stand the meaning and value of any classification of mental fac- 
ulty. AU rites os facts as immediately known is 

necompanied by aa inj on express assignment of them to the 
seme subject of them all. Yn other words, 1 can, on the basis of 
jinmediate knowledge, only classify my states of consciousness 
as like or unlike other states of my men; you can, in the same 
way, only classify states of your consciousness as like or unlike 
other states of your own, ete. Thus all my conceptions of mental 
aie des the last analysis, derived from experience with my 
it modes of behavior as discriminated by my own 


= 
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self-consciousness, To be suro, both you 
improve and enlarge our knowledge of mental 
eral by appeal to the widest coulis realm of 
Bat, after all, this can only be done by bur 
immediately recognized Coker eset in our own 
By sensation, memory, and intelligence, or by lore 
foar, or by desire, striving, and choice, ete,, we can © 
land, in others, the possession and exercise of 
“facultios” as we know ourselves to possess and ¢ 

speak of mental faculties—their existence, operations, law: 
uets, ebe,—is, at bottom, a rather mythological way of | 
1 know (by momory and self-conscionsness) that my m 
assumes a variety of recurrent forma, more or less like 
to each other ; and I know (by inference from observed 
signs) that the montal life of others assumes a similar vari 
the same recurrent forms. 

A somi-mythological way of speaking, similar to bet 
indicated, is common enough in all forms of science, 
as a rational and metaphysical being, seems bound consis 
the world of his immediate experience by referring it to a world 
of entities and relations that can never become objects of im-= 
mediate experience. The modern physical sciences ean never 
succood in freeing thomselves from such metaphysics, We 
have already noted the fact that self-consciousness assumes the 
existence (in some meaning of the word “ existence ") of a subject 
(a self) to which all states of consciousness must be referred. 
What more natural, and even inevitable, then, than that the varl- 
ous principal modes of the behavior of this subject should be 
spoken of as its “faculties,” “capacities,” “functions,” “ pow= 
ers." The language of common life, in which we always find 
the embodiment of genuine paychological truth, certainly indi- 
cates the permiasibility of doing this, Suppose, for example, 
that my present experience claims to represent my experience 
in viowing a beantiful landscape one year ago to-day. I might 
express this complex psychic fact by saying either: “7 distinctly 
remember that [saw Fuji (or the Matterhorn) at such a time in 
my life ;” or, “My memory informa me of the fact that I saw, 
ete.” And in the effort to emphasize the purely scientific intor- 
eat (the “objectivity,” so to speak) which I wish to give to the 
phenomenon of my memory, as such, I might even resort to 
some unnatural form of impersonal expression like this: “Pay. 
chic fact is now occurring which ia recognitive (ond so a fact of 


scholastic payehslogy 618 not maxs bythe Goetstue of faerition to deny the wehty nd 
tndivinfiy ot te rcp of thoegt, sco Heaon + Lactren on tapas 
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conscious memory) of another payehic fact considered as ante- 
cedent (fact of perception by the senses).” Now, if we ask our- 
selves whether these three forms of expression mean essentially 
the same thing, we are led to make the following distinctions : 
‘The first two mean something different from the last, and the 
difference is, both for science and for life, of inestimable impor- 
tance. The first two mean at least thus much, that self-conseious 


of 

three modes of expressing the fact of recollection mean i 
essentially different from the first? In answer to this question 
we must say the difference is only « matter of possible conven- 
ience, The second form lays more emphasis on the trath that 
those psychic facts, which must ull be referred to the same sub- 
ject, differ in kind, and may accordingly be assigned to certain 
fandamental or derivative classes; but, in all important respects, 
the same trath is expressed in the first two forms of statement. 

By tho socalled “facultios” of mind, thorefore, scientific 
psychology can, at most, only mean ates 
af behavior, or forms of functioning, which diseri 
sciousness assigns to the one subject of all peychical states. cae 
far ax this word or other cognate terms (such as “capacity,” 
“power,” etc.) can be safely used in the clear light of this un- 
derstanding, we need not greatly object tothem. But they afford 
no explanation of psychic facts, whether in general or in special ; 
thoy are rather themselves the result of imperfect classification 
and confused analysis. Moreover, they lend little help to im- 
proved classification. On the other hand, their use, however 
guardod, is likely to occasion the separation in theory of that 
which is indissolubly and necessarily related in fact, the substi- 
tution of mere clossifieation for real explanation, and a gener- 
ally inadequate and misleading account of the development of 
mental life. At the same time, after uttering proper warnings, 
the limitations and necessities of psychological language arc 
sach that we are obliged to employ the terms assigned eustom- 
arily to the so-called “ faculties." 


$1 The so-called “old pxychology” has been aconsed, not altogether 
‘enjuatly, of making an cxaggorated and deceptive use of classification in the 
consiruction of psychological scieuce. Much of its theory seemed to imply 
that when wo hare gronped the different psyohic facts and have assigned 
‘them to different " facultics,” we hare satisfied the demands “of acience." 
ee, know is not simply under how many and what different 
‘the phenomena of conscionanaes may be arranged, but also, and 

eee rp sietertaks ach tora ot aatiny ns avising ont of other forma, 
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tho study of mental life, Moreover, it is not by any means who 
is tho mark of the so-called 


7 i : 
the principles of all scientific induction ; aud, especially, (4) by 
stant tte of tho concoption of development, 

42, The history of psychological science shows that modern 


first of theso ix that followed by tho anatomical and physiological 

of mental life, This opposition, in its extreme form, becomes a 

institute a psychology without n soul." On the other hand, 

‘the followers of tho Horbartian movomont, while admitting the 

the soul as w reality and making use of this admission as an 

ciple of all mental phenomena, roject the entire doctrine of faoultiea, 

‘bart himaolf did this in the interosts both of a metaphysical inthe 


soul's unity and also of ascientific account of its different functions, AM the 
{unctions of the soul wore reduced by him to ono simple type, namely, that 
of * ideation ” (called Vorstel’ung, and standing for all intellectual 
‘both presentative and representative), in the most general sense of thiewont, 
‘The ono thing whieh the soul doos in response to all forms of relation be- 
twoen it and other beings is to put forth “ideas. Feeling and will, so- 
called, are, acconting to Hovbart, secondary and derived activities of the 
soul, resulting, im all casos, from the relations developed betwoen the leat 
ing processes. > 
‘The searching analysis of the Herbartian school, the yot more ee! 
analysis of the sensory-motor activities by experimental psychology, 
study of psychic fuets in the light of the conception of development, and 4 
gonoral offort of seience to throw off unnocossary motaphyaical 
dit or greatly to odlty the enelien ania 
meaning we undorstand and shall use Gf at 
site already boon sufficiently explained, 
mt w certain show of reason—that 
tall: of different elassos of 
real modes of one force, 60 p 


hom pects, are by no means the kame. 
Bor payohology ia loss helpod is physical science by auch 
logical Iongange ; om tho other hand, it is much more likely to be 
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ne! patie Whether piri sir scene relations 
and temperature phenomena in terms of dif- 
peer nears eae or as different “ forms of energy,” or even speaks 
of the two as though thay san less of irene ese 
always consciously and definitely at work upon one aud tho samo thing, An 
science ib attempts simply to point out and state in mathematical formulas 
the definite relations which exist between observed changes of one sort and 
obsorved changes of anothor sort. In carrying out this attempt it is able to 
consider apart, as actually separable in their objective presentation, the 
compared classes of facts, Tempersture changes it can mensare apart by 
one act at phaadastal(sdbercutal a sl seal sacksionl planguo abel 
another set of standards (electrometers of one form or another). pacer 
compare both these classos of facts with other facte of change, 
observed pliysical motion, and Uging them all oe eee 
pothesis of the conservation correlation of energy, How the fnnda- 
mental nature of peychio facts renders much of this impoesible has already 
been i 


explained. 

‘There can bo little doubt that paychology has suffered from the improper 
‘avo of the doctrine of facultios. It will be shown lator on that this is till 
‘especially true of the entire view taken of the nature of Anowladye; for 
‘*knowledgo" is almost uniformly assignod, even by the more modern writ- 
‘ers on psychology, to the place of one of the three olementary and indivisible 
faculties of mind. Mental faculties ure—we are almost uniformly told— 
knowledge, first, and thon fooling and will. But, in fact, knowledge involves 
a complex and continuons development of all the fnoulties ; it is as truly a 
matter of fooling and will na of intellect. Many othor examplos of the same 
misleading offect might be taken from tho history of peychology.! 


‘The first impression when we enter upon the general field of 
psychic facts, for the purpose of classifying them, is one of be- 
‘ing variety. Cortuin main differences in the characteris 

ties of the (different flelds of our own consciousness are, indeed, 
easily made apparent, But of minor differences we find so great 
and indefinite a number as to xeem to bafile all preliminary at- 
tempts ab classification. Moreover, in the interests of scientific 
exactness we at once ask ourselves; What principles of claseifi- 
cation shall we adopt? ‘To this latter question the most obvious 
answer is that given by the language of common life, This 
‘© sets forth, of courso, the more strongly marked and 
differences in our different psychic facts. For 

example, in the entire domain covered by the different fields of 
sense consciousness we find that the establiahed classifications de- 
pee ae the bodily orgun whose activity mainly determines 
character of the sepamble fields. Popular ostoem recognizes 


aeolian Sacttes of Pscttion ost Latens Miasrooerns Be Sites 
rp. f Wundt: Phystolog Prychologie, Kin}. 
Becks? Pragiolnche Pepehdloge in and dupe 





a rose, the smell of asafortida, the smell of this or that pene 
Bat this is not, properly speaking, a classification directly of our 
psychic states at all, but only of certain objects that are known or 
inferred to excite in us those differing states of sensation. 
Indeed, the moment we reflect the principle which eon= 
trols the most obyions classifications of even our sen: 
ance, we begin to doubt whothor wo havo roally been comparing 
at all “ the fields of consciousness, as such,” in order to discover 
their likenesses and their differences, ‘The ground of this doubt 
is laid in the truth that it is the objects known by developed ex- 
perience through the senses, and the organs known to be instra- 
mental in acquiring an acquaintance with those objects, which 
are of first practical interest to us. Our “ states, a5 such,” donot 
concern us until reflective consciousness begins. But when we 


do turn discriminating consciousness upon tho fields of ex- 
perience, with the purpose of classifying its phenomena, this 
doubt immediately arises, and then continues to assume 


consciousness occas! 
my hand upon o marble 
cold, hard, flat, etc, All t] 
“ feeling” of 

ike red, nor the 
ida, considered as a 
smooth feeling of the 
smooth feeling the same. 
Furthermore, red is und 
ent color; but it is 1 


ita entire existence 
the faintest conce) 
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respects is dream-life like and unlike waking life; the experi- 
ence of the hypnotic subject or of the insane like and unlike 
that of the normal and sound consciousness; the animal or the 
savage or tho infant like and unlike the adulf and cultured man? 

It is by no moans with the wanton desire to create confasions, 
for the mere purpose of clearing them up subsequently, that we 
laye raised such inquiries us the foregoing. Such confusions 


resemble each other? Indeed, do we not meet with the color- 
blind who may have one of these classes of color-sensations 
without the slightest conception of the other? And if one think 
it oasy to say just how the sensation of cold quoad sensation is 
worthy to be classed with the sensation of a musical sound, one 
only needs the effort to describe this internal resemblance to 
destroy his easy-going confidence, To push the matter to its 
extreme, we may say, classification of the psychic facts, on the 
basis of their internal resemblance to cach othor, their strict 
likeness as psychic facts, seoms to be difficult, if not impossible. 
This truth is at present admitted by all with respect to sensa- 
tions of smell, But is not tho case, we may ask, ossentially the 
same with al) kinds of sensations, and indeed with all kinds 
of elementary psychic facts ? 

Three considerations sum up what ix necessary to be said 
upon the classification of mental phenomena at the present 
point. First: what all the sensations and more primary forms 
of fooling and desire are like, and what uniike, ean only be 
known by a real experience extending to each one of them, To 
the totully blind man we cannot deseribe what sensations of color 
are like by bidding him dwell upon sensations of sound; and of 
the deaf man the reverse is true. ‘The man blind to the color red 
eannot know what red is really like by study of his own sensa- 
tions of blue; the tone-deaf man cannot know what a musical 
seal is like by being directed to consider his own sensations of 
noise. We might even say that the man who has had experience 
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of tho note @' cannot know in 


Second: We actually classify our states of consciousness by 
selecting some one or more of their most prominent character. 
istics and roughly comparing them with other states in which the 
same characteristics have also been prominent, What we mean 
by “same characteristics” here is ordinarily very complex. In 
the ense of color-sensntions, for example, we mean that certain: 
muscular and tactual sensations connected with the eyeball are 
associated with every color, and that every color is localized, | 
a surface of some object related to other colored surfaces, in the 
field of the eye. That is to say, color-sensations are all “ike ie 
the similarity of their connections with other complex sensory 
and motor and intellectanl states. But in itself considered, if we 
could so consider it, cach color-sensation has its own peculiar, 
indescribable and incommunicable quality. Hence it is that we 
use, for the classification of the senses, terms taken from the 
symbolism of space relations. Musical tones, again, are consid- 
orod as like or unlike, not only because of the likeness or unlike: 
ness of the objects from which they proceed, or because they are 
all alike received through the ear, but also because they can be 
arranged, as near to or remote from each other, along a line 
called a seale. But this line itself indicates the connection 
which each tone has established with muscular and tactual sen~ 
sations in the effort ing it or: ; and perhaps also 
with visual sensations in reading notes, Thus the symbol for 
likeness and unlikenoss of colors is, a we shall see, a triangle 
with one side incor While for jastes we appeal to con- 
nected and localized sensati ons of skin and muscle ; or, for both 


indefinitely great variety of 
‘moro elomentary sensations and 


called “ fucultien" ismarkedly different. Representative images, 
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or ideas, differ among themselves chiefly as the original sen- 
sations or feelings from which they are said to be “ derived” 
were different. But a representative tmages they seem divisible 
into two classes at most, viz., memory-images and images of 
the imagination, This distinction may itself be shown to be ane 
largoly, if not wholly, of dogroes; so that it would not be mean- 
ingless to say that all representative images, as such, are alike. 
Bat this likeness consists chiefly in the relation which they 
sustain as “ copies” to their so-called “ originals.” How many 
kinds of will, properly speaking, can be recognized? How 
many kinds of thinking, and how many kinds of dosire, as such ? 
Whether the answer to these questions is definitely certain or 
not, every one recognizes at once the truth that remembering. 
imagining, thinking, desiring, and willing havotnot the same be- 
wildering and unclassifiable variety, considered as faculty, which 
sensations and feelings have. We are thus led to the distinction 
betineen the great number of qualitatively unlike forms of receptivity, 
as it were, and the relatively few forms of dard activity dis. 
played in all mental states, Vt is imagining, thinking, and yolun- 
tary direction of attention which reduces all this variety to unity, 
and thus organizes our otherwise disparate and unlike factors 
of psychical lifo, And this is only saying in another way that 
psychology recognizes these mental activities a3 at the basis of 
Cec tion, unifying, and organization of what is otherwise 


Finally, we may inquire as to the meaning and value of the 
extany threefold classification of so-called “ mental faculties.” 
are customarily said to be three, and only three, un- 
dereass and irreducible facultios of mind ; these are Knowledge, 
Peeling, Will. Is this—which is now ‘ofton called the “ac. 
cepted "—clagsification of mental faculty scientifically justifiable ? 
Tn answer to this question, it has already been snid that “ Knowl- 
edge,” in any proper sense of that term, cannot be correlated 
with feeling and conation as a like elementary and original form 
‘of mental life. Much the same thing must be said of Will; it 
cannot be considered as an elementary and undorived form of - 
mental life, Moroover, ull question us to the threefold division 
of the faculties of mind means, for descriptive and explanatory 
ical science, just this and nothing more: Does that 
subject to which self-consciousnexs assigns the psychic states 
actually exercise three elementary and underived forms of func- 
tiont By “elementary " forms of function we mean such as can 
be said to belong to every most simple psychic state, so far as 
such state can be made the object of discriminating conscious~ 
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place to cease attempts at classification has been found. 

But if the question just raised be properly stated and ex- 

plained, it must be answered in the affirmative. Heery real pay- 
chic fact is complex with an irreducible threefold complexity — 
be said to have three “aspocts ": it Cn ae 
Jeeling, feet af conation, To use popular language, which must 
be explained with care in order not to be deceptive: 
T know myself as i any state of consciousness, I know myself as 
perceiving or titinking something, feeling somehow, and doing 
xomewhat. Whenever I infer any stato of consciousness in an- 
other mind, I believe that other to be perceiving or thinking 
something, feeling somehow, and doing somewhat. One of these 
throe " aspects” may be emphasized, as it wero, at the expense of 
the others; but no one of the three can be destroyed without 
destroying the paychic fact itself as an object of discriminating 
consciousness, 

Further, neither discriminating self-conscionsness nor the 
highest flight of imagination enables me to do away with the 
difference between the three “aspects” of the ono psychic fact 
Each of the three, as such, and psychically considered, is pecul: 
jar in quality, unique, not to be confused with the others, or éx- 
pressed in terms of the others. Intellection cannot be deseribed 

f fecling; neither can conation. To know what feeling 
is, the feeling—and, aa we have already scen, the peculiar feeling 
—must be fet The same thing is true of conation, That com, 


are predominat 
are in their turn follow 
enough experience. I 
row, and desire 
attend the fane: 5 h concert of classical 
music is to be given ; ; t recollection and 
icipati d els. Such examples 
are given to show that! ing, and feeling far- 
nishes motive to will. ract way of spoak- 
ing, it is equally tr ” sor excites feeling, and 
fooling moilifios know! 
The scheme of classification suggested rv discussion will 
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load ua'to study ald the socalled fucultice as resulting from the dem 
. ph Ales life by rich elabgration of the 


24. Tho throofold division of the mental facuities wus frst established 
by the authority of Kant,' It wus soon widely adopted in Gormany, and has, 
more latoly, been prevalent in other lands, The scholastic division into 
Fipoee ee page et papal genie gge ns 
almost univorsally English-spealn, ‘ohologists. With the 
Scottiah wiiters of the old-fashionod roallstio achosl tie tem employed for 
clnssification was ** Intellectual and Active Powars.” This twofold division 
was, in part, responsible for the unfortunate separation of psychology 
and othics—the “intellectual” powers being treated under the former head, 
while ethics treated, psychologically, of the s0-callod “active powar.” 
‘With the abandonmont of the twofold division by this school, the triple di- 
vision of mental faculties became provalent in Grent Britain. This chango 
in opinion was very tandily followed by an onlargomont of the aphoro of puy- 
chology proper anda reduction of psychological ethics to its proper place 
us the pasychological study of man considered 2% capable of conduct. Thus 
tho most modern treaties on psychology in English havo dono, what all 
Gorman works have for a Jong time done, viz. have oxaminod, with a view 
to doseription and oxplanation, the phonomaya of foeling and will ax well 
a1 those of intellect, Moontime, the modern biological way of atudying 
psychology hos stimulated research into the nature of feeling and conation, 
expecially in those vaguo and obscure regions which Mo around the very roots 
of mental life. 


Tt wonld scarcely be correct, however, to speak of the triple division of 
mental faoultios ax “universally accepted.” Indeod, the vory émphasis 
which modern science bas laid upon the study of feeling and conation, in 
their more primitive forma of manifestation, has created a tendency in 
certains quarters to return to the twofold classification of mental faculty, 
‘Thus we are told by one writer: “We recognize ouly two fundamental 
‘elasses—activity of thinking and affective movement.” Both of these are 
than auldivided by this writer; tho former into ideation (both prosentation 
‘anil representation) and judgment, the latter into feeling aud willing, It is 
well known to atudonte of physiologieal psychology that some of ita ndyo- 
‘cates? ondeavor exporimontally to show that volition é7 nothing more than 
intensity of sensation. On the other hand, Wandt would apparontly have 
na all mental life ax dovoloping from tho twofold root of sensation 
and wilh” 

£5. Many of those who officially adopt the threefold division ef men- 
tal proceed, in the interest of scientific explanation, to do away 
with the real and fundamental character of this distinction, Meference has 


oe Biol. And see Hamilton : Locturos on Metaphyales, x. and xx., for 
. 


tor example. of whose wiows Inber om. 
Tn the 20 ed. p. 435, hie words are: = Sensation, foellag, will, of 
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‘been made to the method of Herbart und his school! 1 
English and Scottish paychology has for 
distinguish knowledge, feeling. aud will as he three 
the "dependence " of will on feeling, and feo 


is not frat apprehended | ‘under its qualitative aspect, a 
.” In opposition to the extreme view, 


‘and others) focling as prict to intellect. But 
inted out that there is no feeling in general, 


pure" feeling, without even the least admixture of dlscrinicaltah OP BSB 

i by way of attention in its lowest form, such o bate | 
neither be knows to exist as state of my consciousness, nor inferred as 4 
of any other particalar conscionsness, nor imagined as state of any 
sciousness. In other words, wo find, infor, and imagino, all states 

consclousness as having these three clementary and underived aspects. 
it is only a8 oither immediately found, or inferred, or imagined, that states 
of consciousness can bo classified, or made the data for the conclusion of 
sclontitic psychology. 


{Hosides the references alroad 
Sve division of mental 


ing 
Ys 2 Gru i 
ohaliogion $1, ‘his Instementioned weiter 
fuld division ia the following anceinet ie 
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CHAPTER V, 
PRIMARY ATTENTION 


Ir has been customary, until comparatively recent times, for 
writers on psychology to speak of attention as in some sort a 
special faculty or function of the mind. And this usage has in- 
deed much in our ordinary experience and language to sane- 
tion it. For do we not prize highly the cultivation of the power 
of voluntarily concentrating our energies upon selected ends; 
and what distinguishes men, whether as reapecte native gifts or 
acquired accomplishments, more than their marked differences 
in the exercise of this power? Moreover, all men know perfectly 
well what ix required of them when they are exhorted to 
“hearken” or to “look,” to taste or smell, and try the quality of 
any substance, or to “feel” and find out for themselves whether 
the particular object be smooth or rough, hard or soft, fluid, 
viseous, or solid. The difference between merely seeing and 
looking, hearing and hearkening, tasting or smelling or feeling 
in a passive and in an active way, happening to remember and 
trying to recall, thinking and letting our thoughts ran, is con- 
seerated by much experience and by many forms of specch. 

Attention, in the meaning with which the word is employed 
to characterize certain conscious and purposeful performances of 
the adult, is not improperly called a special faculty or power of 
mind. Bat, then, in this case, attention, like all the other cog- 
nate faculties or powers so-called, is the result of development, 
‘That is to say, it is a progressively acquired mental function, in- 
volving fatelfection, fecling, conation—all combined—in a pe- 
culiny way. This becomes evident when we consider analytically 
what we mean by an act of attention (an exercise of the “faculty 
‘of attention") in its most highly complex form. We mean, of 
course, @ purpoagful volition, aufrused with peculiar feelings of effort 

on strain and. accompanied by a changed condition of the fleld of dis. 
criminative consciousness, @s respects intensity, content, and clear 
ness. ‘To illustrate: wo will suppose that one is “ being read 
to,” but has ceased for the moment to listen to what is being 
yead; and then, that one is summoned by a question Of tm, 





mediately change, 
though loss abrupt, is even more wide-reaching, wonderful, a 
strongly marked. To characterize figuratively the beginnin 
this change, we might say: a summons is issued to the 
the sonl to rally, to marshal themselves, to submit to discipline, 
to do in a definite and purposeful way o certain piece of work, 
And now that we are really listening with fixed attention, the 
voice of the reader is notably louder, even when considered as 
mere noise. Moreover, a far larger number of the words, nt jest 
such words and no others, is now un i probate 
the content of consciousness becomes widened and the num| 
Ne adieag more or less clearly discriminated in the field 
of consciousness, becomes notably increased. A faint feoling of 
effort, having its seat, as it seems, rather deeply within, may be 
rocognizod, for wo aro trying to attend not only to the words, but 
to the thoughts of the writer; and this effort seems to involve 
the control, in some. purposeful way, of the train of representa- 
tive images awakened in the stroam of our own conscious life. 
So often as our thonghts tend again to wander from the reader's 
words, we resolve anew that it shall not be so; and, with a 
somewhat increased feeling of effort, it may be, we bring our 
thoughts back again. 

What is the fuller meaning of the changes effectad in the field 
of consciousness by voluntary attention, when they are translated 
into the language of per ct lortcal science, can appear only later 
on, We now note f hat such attention involves 
the trained exercise of Re developed sof i 
feeling, and will, in hly 
rightly be called a com 


mary way (unt 
and elaboration of mental 
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treat, therefore, of primary attention as a most general form of 
all mental life. For, thus understood, attention is tho unceasing 

‘iment and indispensable condition of the development 
of faculty, of the entire growth of mental life. 


£1. Tho nogloct to roeognize daly the universal and elomontary charac- 
ter of attention—of some, and some kint of, attontion—in every mental state, 
fn every field of consciousness, has led many writers on psychology to disenss 
the #ubject a though it had to do with ono faculty only (will, aa intelligent 
choice) ; or as though it involved only a late and highly developed fs of 
paychoses. ‘Thns Volkmann, although he advocates the * 
aad treats the montal life asa development, does not reach the aissenon 
ct ca metion until p. 201 of his second volame. On the other hand, Dr 
Ward ‘rofessor Sally, among English psychologists, have perhaps most 
clearly recognized the trne psychological import of attention. Tho former 
writer bolds that the “relation of presentation itself" (the having of any 
“ideas Lofore the mind," any states of discriminating consciousness), ** im- 
plies what, for want of a botter word, may be called ationtion, extending the 
es of this term so as to inclade even what we ordinarily eall inat- 
tention. Attention, so used, will thas covor part of what is meant by con- 
sclowsness—so much of it, that is, as answers to being mentally active, active 
@nough at least to ‘receive impressions.” Thus we are rightly reminded 
that “ what we ordinarily call inattontion” is not total absence of attention, 
‘but rather diminished amount of attention, or atteotion directed to other 
bjocts than the ones which would xeom proper under the cireamstances ; or 
diminished amount of purposeful volition, with a lessening of the accom 
panying effort, in attention, It is no unmeaning jest to say that the idle 
sehool-boy ix often more attentive (to othor objects in diverse fiellls of con- 
sciousness) than he would be if he striotly attended (to his lessons). The 
‘trnth that iuattention is still attention ia expressed fa the popular language 
when we say: Aro you attonding strictly to me, or to it—to thie thing, to the 
exolnsion af shat? The truth of the vague statement of Ward, that attention 
‘thas covers ‘part of what ie moant by conseiousness,” has already boon in- 
dicated, but will appear more clearly as we discuss tho relation of primary 
‘attention to all the factors and phases of every fleld of consciousness. 

In the effort to reduce the phenomona of attention to their lowest terms, 
‘some writers have, on the other hand, made their thoory of the subject fax too 
simple to satisfy the demand of our indubitable experieuce, This is true 
‘of the viow—elrvady montionod—which attempts to identify attention with, 
conscious increase in the intensity of sensation. This view not only results 
in denying the reality of so-eallod ‘voluntary attention,” bat it overlooks: 
the complex relations which cxist among the factors of even the lowor forms 
of mental life, considered nx being, ull of them, recognizable states of an 
active subject, or Lyo, whatever wo may mean by this latter term.' 

1 xritors—tho 
wn sna sae oncom rte eo he. 

burly atce so patel a tat athe peeytaal prsecn stew: 
‘The meget Jared seasons dan othe unwngnens & at, 
eolution wonid +0 obvtomety Interfere with the *"«moothness of thelr tale ” 
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half day-dreaming, hy an open window in a city street, You havo nearly 
“lost yourself" completely. ‘The noisa of the street—ruttling of carts, 
sound of voices, tinkle or clang of car-belis—is ax a soft, humming 
in your ears. Vague and confused pictares of the outside world, inter 
prirett Ay der Cea nmi date de barca hniat eat Me nae 
it setae seinige ore feared in the general feeling of bodily quiet and 
comfort. ‘The thoughts and moutal imagos are wandering ut their will. But 
now you, 4 alowly as it is possible, we will suppose, “come to yourself" 
again. Gradnally the particular sounds arising in your environment define 
themselves—coming, going, returning, with now some and now others more 
clearly defined ; the same thing happens, paré pasrw shuost, with the pare 
ticular sights. ‘Tho general fooling of bodily quiet and comfort gives place 
to more clearly discriminated sensations of malaise, due to the uncomfort- 
ble chair you have occupied. But, above all, do you remember what you 
have boon doing, where you aro, and what you ought to be doing. Your 
thoughts clearly detine themsolres, and you resolve that thoy shall be yot 
more clearly defined, shall be kept in that condition. You have your will 
over the mental images which have boon having their will. You are now 
“fully yourself" again, 
Af, then, we consider the description of these changes which the succes 
sive fields of consciousness go throngh in the process of coming to w fuller 
consciousness, we find that it essentially corresponds throughout to the do- 
scription already given, of the changes produced by inereasing exorelaa of 
the power of attention: The conclusion is thon warranted, in a preliminary 
wa that primary attention is a form of paychical energy which necessarily 
waters into the determination of the character of every fleld of consciowsness. Yn 
other words, primary altsntion is a most general form of cll mantal life, 


The Physiological Conditions of Attention are, in their most 
general form, easentially the same as the physiological conditions 
of all conscious mental function. These are the integrity of the 
nervous substance; the supply of a sufficient quantity of prop- 
erly aérated blood, the molecular activity of tho so-called “ psy- 
chic” nerve-cells and nerve-fibers, with the resulting conversion 
of stored into kinetic energy and the fall of tissue from a condi- 
tion of highly complex chemical constitution and more unstable 
equilibrium to a condition of less complex constitution and 
more stable equilibrium. This gonoral identifying of the physi- 

conditions of primary attention with those of all con. 

scious mental life is another argument for considering attention 
a8 8 most gencral form of that life. In the same direction points 
the correspondence between those changes in the character of 
attention which we observe in sleep and those physiological 
nen ea we have reason to believe belong to sleep. In 
the wandering, unpurposefal character of attention, and 

eee consequent low condition of discriminating intelligence, 
feeling, and choice, are characteristic of the stream of conseious- 

o 
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ness. And as this lowering of attentive faculty in 


iological changes which condition the daaceaas c 
the attention during dreams are all in the direction in 
a still further movement (as the so-called curve of 
higher) brings us to unconscious and dreamless sleep. 

‘The more particular physiological conditions of att 
the concentration of arterial circulation, and of the 
molecular activity of the “ psychic" nervo-colls and ney 
within some of the cerebral areas, and the relative eS ‘ 
such circulation and nerye-activity from other cerebral an 


drawal of energy from other forms. In other words, just as 
scious attention, in its most primary form, appears as a. 

of psychical energy upon some phases, or factors, or objects, 
consciousness, and the relative withdrawal of such energy from 
other phases, factors, objects : so do the physiological conditions 
of all attention seem to involve the frcusing af physiological firme 
tion in some of the cerebral areas, or forms of nerve-energy, 

the withdrawal of such fanction from other areas of the brain or 
forms of ita energy. ‘Thus both that rest 

sifying in nee onl Giese of our conscious life, which all 
attention implies, have th eee in the partiewlar physio. 


the distribution of d 
bar of objects, for pm 
itions in th 


so-called “ center 
mildor way, « lar; 


the striated puubyalon 
thusiastic writer* to 








ABNORMAL CONDITIONS OF ATTENTION oT 
. begin with ee caste From the ib of view 
physiology." poin! 





sess 
sense and of motion is put reper of physiological 
tension. It is the return feeling of this tension which defines 
still further the character, and serves as the continuous support, 
of our act of attention. All this involves the connection of the 
striated muscles with the cerebral organs and with that modifi- 
cation of consciousness which we call “ attention,” 


#4. The effect of impaired integrity of the nerve-centers, or of abnormal 
conditions of blood-snpply, upon attention is apparent in many casos of ron- 
tal alienation as well an in cortain experiences cotamon to all, Among the 
former are those diseased conditions where some particnlar field of eon- 
sciousness becomes rviatively stable or fixed to an abnormal dogreo. One 
idea, one feeling, one fancy—as we, with an excusable exaggeration, declare 
—becomes almost tha solo object of attention by the mind, ‘This abnormal 
condition has beon called * hypertrophy of attention.” In other cases the 
abnormal condition consists in w Iarge or almort complete impotency to 
attend fixedly to anything. Hore, if the gonaral Pass ore ot the sub: 
joot is great, “the current of idoas ia go rapid and exuberant, that the mind 
becomes a prey to unbridled automatism.” ' But if there is comparatively 
low dogreo of psychic energy, the curront af ideas may not be rapid and ex- 
uberant, but the sufferer is stil! unable to contro] the montal train, It exists 
and attends to itself for iim; he caunot attend fo i or to any particalar 
part of it. 

‘Tho action of disease, fatigue, drngs, social environment, and climatic 
changes, to excite or depress the uttentiva, diseriminating conscionsness— 
‘and this in ways resembling those with which the manine and the idiot aro 
allticted—{s too well known to need further elucidation. 

Tt may alzo be noted, in this connection, that animals who have lost 
important parts of the substanco of tho brain, or have this substance other- 
wise impaired, show the effects in changes of the power of attention. The 
*‘sonl-blindness” and “soul-doafness” exhibited by the dog that has had 
<ompatatively small areas of his oorcbral substance extirpated is partly dac 
Beaders wae Fo wtb j* wo thease impairment of memory and 

the roroval of considerable portions of the brain pro- 
dooes, setlegsa ice Cattesire of idioey, or of that “lows of mind” in 
which gonoral parulysia onlminates, than the connected impotency of atten. 


tion. 
paper oie wink balng Sane fa fhe ei itis itself the indis- 
Pacing “Brorequisite and accompanimont of all mental work, ‘This the 


subject, ubet : Paychology of Attention, p. 18 £. 
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nal) is reduced from 253 ¢ to 76.0 when the ball falls 25 otm,, 
“266 ¢ to 175 ¢ when the ball falls 5ctm. Another experimenter 
found that reaction to the latter of two visual improssions, where 
sorves as a signal, varies in time according to the interval between 


of expectation increased above 600 « up to 4,000 o, the time of m 
minished to 148 a. 

More recent researches, while they have modified those 
shown the great variety of influences connected with varintions in 
have confirmed the general principlo. 

Jn prolonged aud concentrated voluntary attention, directed to the 
crimination of objects, a large amount of work ts boing done in the wary 

‘Tho subjoct who is reacting under these conditions « 

though sitting quiet, sweats profusely, The results of such nttention in « 
honstion, both of brain and of ond-organs of senso and motion, is too 
mown to nocd moro than a montion hero. But it is in such states that 
eatitw field of consciousness is heightened, as it were. Paychic energy in 
the diroctions of intellection, felings of strain and effort, and activa « 
tion, is then sta maximum. This maximum of psychic energy, with its 
characteristic increase of attention, fx conditioned upon a maximam of 
boing dono within the psychical basis of our montal life. Snoh “heals 
demands the repair which deep, and if possible, unconscious sleep alone 
bring; in such sleep there is no attention and nothing to attend to, 

26, 'Tho connection of attontion with the condition of the m 
tem Is illustrated by the more obvious physical changes which accompany 
attention, Among thoso nono are more prominent than the changos in: | 
piration, ‘The charaoter and timo-rnte of our breathing vary with the 
and fall and changing focus of attention. Sighing, for examplo, fe a modi« 
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Uti len rf aarepemne ee cet inline a ae i pee 
Tu heightened nitention we hold the breath; and after prolonged attention, 


Ribot, in troating of this subject, has portinantly rofarred to what Malo- 
branche says of the effect wrought upon him by his first wrapt attention to 
Doseartes’ treatiso De (Homme. Xt ‘caused such o violent beating of the 
heart that from hour to hour be was compelled to lay tho book sside, and 
break off its perusal, iu order to breathe freely.” 

Tn view of such considerations ax the foregoing, tho elaim has boon mado 
that evory volition, whothor impulsive or inhibitory, whether voluntary or 
involuntary, ‘acts only upon muscles and derough muscles." ‘The truthful 
‘noua of this statemont depends upon how we understand it. If it bo prossed. 
20.5 to mean that attention is only the psychical equivalent of muscular 
‘strain, the passive resultant of the sensation’ whieh rary in intensity nx 
the action of the mutelo risos and fall, the statement may well be deniod_ 
Bnt if it means that in every act or state of attention, of whatever kind 
and in whatever degree, motor elements connected with the changes in the 
amuseulay fibor play an important part, then there is little doubt of its 
truthfulness, 


‘The considerations already advanced are closely connected 
with two important topics : these are the Variations of Attention 
and the Distribution of Attention. Ordinary observation shows 
that we do not easily and naturally attend to any object in the field 
of consciousness, or to any phase of our own mental life, with 
a long-continued and porfoctly uniform strain of attention. In- 
deed, we cannot, by the highest and most strenuous exercise of 
will, bring about such an activity of attention. Just as the en- 
tire groes amount of our peychic energy may be said constantly 
to be rising or falling, so the amount of this energy bestowed 
upon any one element or group of elements or objects under- 
oes processes of diminution and increase, This variable char- 
acter marks all kinds and degrees of attention—slight attention 
and strict attention, forced or spontaneous, voluntary or inyol- 
untary attention, and attention focused upon objects of percep- 
tion as well as upon states of our own feeling or ideation. 
Neither the attention “wrung” from us by the toothache nor 
that “solicited” by our interest in the object we are viewing 
ander the microscope escapes this movement. For certain 
small fractions of a minute wo almost or quite forgot the torture ; 
and we not infrequently have to eall back our wandering mind 
and renew attention to some particular part of the microscopic 
field. In all voluntary and highly attentive percoption the same 


* Ribot « Pryebology of Attention, p. 62. 
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thing is to be noted, Errors in astronomical observations, 

ample, are caused by oscillations of attention, which 

trained observer cannot wholly prevent. When we eon 

the weakness of being unable long to follow any line of 

wo are confessing, ab worst, only to a somewhat greater deg 

ottahat woakness ‘which all mental life inevitably feels. ! 
been experimentally shown," indeed, that attention cannot be #0 

steadily held to its work of perception as to feel the changes: 

produced by regularly increasing or diminishing. Prewure upon. 

te the eet cer enon eee 


Closely connected with the rise and fall of psychic energy in 
all attention is the distribution of attention. In all degrees and 
kinds of attention there is more “given” to some ae 
phases of the field of consciousness, and less to other objects 
phases of the samo field. At any given instant in the mental 
life, and with respect to every particular complex mental Si 
we may say that attention is “withdrawn ” from some things 
“concentrated upon others. If the so-called withdrawal 
complete, then the objects from which the attention ix rite 
drawn drop out of the complex mental state. ‘To sink “below 
the threshold” of consciousnoss, and no longer to “get any at- 
tention” whatever, amounts to one and the same thing: so 
intimately connected is primary attention with all states of com- 
sciousness, On the other hand, an absolutely complete concen- 
tration or absorption of attention in any one thing is sointe 
to the cessation of discriminating consciousness. Besides those 
objects in the field of consciousness on which attention is con- 
centrated, others must be said to have at least a minimum of 
vagrant and vaguo antion attracted to them. Moreover, as 


the stre: ife flows on, tention be- 


tion conform to the 


weg! Pleat, Saley Hal aut Comp Aw, Jourual of Peyehology, 258%. 
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exists between voluntary and involuntary attention, as respects 
both the variable amount of attention and its distribution. This 
undoubted difference in our conscious experience is expressed 
and consecrated by all the language customarily employed. 
An act of will fixating the attention with a dotinite purpose in 
view, within limits which vary for different individuals, cireum. 
stances, and kinds of conscious states, influences both the 
rhython and the distribution of attention. This fact may be atated 
ina popalar way by saying: I can “fix” my attention on this 
thing, can “check” inhibit” it from dropping off, at least a 
little Jonger than it otherwise would; or I can “decide” that 
this ee auther than that shall have the larger share of my at- 
this time—i/ / will, But, on the other hand, I know 
that te vacillation of attention is, outside these very narrow 
limits, quite beyond my control ; and that very many of my ex. 
periences solicit, demand, require, the larger share of my atten- 
tag whether I will itso or not. Such distinctions confirm our 
view, that, whereas voluntary altention ts of the natere 
ofa developed and trained faculty, primary attention is a necessary 
accompaniment of every truly psychic fact. 


47. Tho yoriations of attention have been the subject of muck oxperi- 
mental investigation as well as apeculative discussion, The attempt lias 
‘bean made to establish, experimentally, a definite periodie variation or rhythm 
for tho difforont forms of sonsation; but the invostigntions havo thus far 
resulted ia increased doubt and discussion over various important points, 
Among those are the following = Ta there a special organ or part of the brain 
concarnod in apperception" (or clearly recagnitive perception)? In nso: 
called ‘*act of will" anything more than @ * pecaliar complex” ov “definite 
Grouping” of sonsations? Has the ‘feeling of effort,” pariodically evoked 
in connection with the varying dogroes of attention, a contral (i, within 
the brain) or a peripheral (ic, in the contracting and relaxing muscle- 
fiber) origin? 

Tho risa and full of attention in connection with the varying intensity of 








‘be ilinetented by many forma of oxperimont. When wo are attending to any 
‘sensation which is periodically: repeated, and very weak (or near tho * thresli- 
old of consciousness”), fluctuations in the intensity of the sensation con. 
stantly oecar, Indoed, an objectivoly constant woak stimulus may be so 
gauged (for example, by holding ticking watch at the right distance from 


hoard). Helmholtz showed that « black radius on a white disk can be made 
to lengthon and shorten alternately by fixating it with a steady attempt at 
uniform attention. A revolving gray disk, lookod at in this way, undergoes 
rhythmical changes in its apparont brightness. These vaciitations, as we 
| have already maid, wero thought to have o different period for the different 


——— 


sation to the next, at 3 to B4seo.; but the corresponding ] 
sensations at not less than 3.5 to 4.0.sec. He also Cpeaerins 


susceptibility to attend, in which the incressing 
gtodually ahifting middlo position.” ‘Thus, ia eighty-four exporimenta v 
sixsixteon-ayllablo series, the mean time required for learning 
Tows : for the first, 191 soc. ; for tho second, 224 sec. ; for the 
‘sec. ; for the fourth, 218 sec, ; for the fifth, 210 sec. ; for the 5 
#8. The determination of the rhythm of altuntion, ox 
closoly connected with the experimental study of the dieribution of | 
tion, In the periodic swing of attentive apperception, where tho obj 
at all complex, what happens between two maxtina of attention is not a tt 
Joss of cousclousnoss; it is not moroly a diminution of tho gross amount, as 
ib wore, of paychic energy, It is also—aud frequently it is mather—a tem 
poriry wandering of tho attention to some other object or factor in the 
‘of conscioasness. When, for example, tho ticks of the watch drop 
strain of attention, fe 

iy attention is“ wandering” to some othor sonnd or to some different 
sensation in the t capepreyemorets ‘The way in which the 
subject passes into tha hypnotic condition, by means of fixation of attention, 

i ‘The relief from the atoady strain of atten 


namely, 7 
place only in connection wi 
‘of distracted” ator A aro 


‘oral conclusions on this point 
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lowing sories of exporiments institated to tast the * disturbance (ar changed 
distribution) of attention.” Firot, wo havo  sories of simple museular reae~ 
tious in response to a stimulus of light ; ‘second, the same renotions are taken 


series, M00; for thesecond, M8o ; forthe third, 1890. Hore weapparently 
find that, while the reaoting agent was able to attend to the light so not to 
‘Ve obscrvably distarbod by 0 monotonous wn object as n revolving card, he 


‘ments with other more decided disturbances of attention showed the rene. 
tion-time prolonged from 143 ¢ to 171 0.! 

Binet’ attempted to solve exporimentally this problom : If a normal per- 
son i compelled to press a tube @ certain numbor of times, once in so often, 
with # given aniform pressure, and at the same time conduct some compli- 
cated mental operation, like doing a sum, roading alond, ete., what will 
happen? What did happen in tho caso of lis experiones may summed 
‘up Gnder these four heads: (1) irregularity of interval in the exertion of the 
pressures mpon the tubo; (2) dimiaation or slower rise of tha curyo of pree- 
sur ; (3) ineodrdination of movement ; (4) dropping of eome of the volitional 
acts out of clear cousciousness, It thus appears that the changed distribu. 





ry 
timo, would eeom to throw more light upon this subject, Somo roars ago it 


eallod **nonsory” and" motor” (or “sensorial and * muscalar”) reactions, 

‘The time of the former was at first thought to bo uniformly 
Jonger than that of the lator, in the proportion of about 225~290 « to 123~ 
137. It hax jinoo boon shown’ that this distinetion applies only to very 
reactions, where little activity of attention is necessary to dinorimi- 
‘nato tho charactor of tho sonsation to which the reaction is to be given. 
Even andar these conditions the difference in time botwoon tho two kinda of 
reaction is not stable. 


i 


* Ses art. on Disturbance of the Attention Guriag Simple Mental Procossos, tyr Ta J. Switt ¢ 
Jaborntory, by Dr. 
Am, Joumal of Prychology. Ones, 1902 Tremont ale peor Wwe 
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simply ti 
attoution, as the equivulant of the rise and fall and redistribution o 
opergy, oxpress n vast varioty of oauses having, in part, their sont 
very centers of ical life, ¥ 
In general, thon, experiment confirma the view that the focusing of 
tion and is consequent redistribution changes the relations between the ame 
of psychic energy spent iu fealing, discrimination, and coation. 
49. It fs now clear in what moaning of the words we may insist np 
selective character of all, even tho most primary, attention. If by tl 
“selective” be meant to affirm that distinct and purposeful volition 


lective” of all our acts of attoution. But it ia of tho very nature of all 
tion to be “ selective,” in that differences exist among the different: 


some of them accordingly get /e/1, in tho chaugo which tho focuses of Z 
‘trated attention undergo, And all this is not, us yet, the cosult of a special 
faculty. Tt is rather of the very essence of psychical life. 


The Relation of Attention to the various primary Forms 
Mental Life may now ‘idered anew in the light of outa 
scions experience. We { ist 
tion is inseparably cmuscese with the degree in which pre 
these primary for nif if in every state of cua 
ness. a as Setellosiiap, ‘eelings or conation is emy 
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place, so the different phase belonging to the one. 
1d thy complexion of the entire 
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paychic energy expended upon the different aspects, elements, anal ob- 
jects, in the one field of consciousness. Now, the three primary ns- 
‘pects of all mental life aro intellection, fecling, and conation. 
All elements of every field of consciousness come under one of 
these three aspects; that is to say, they are elements of intelleo- 
tion, or eloments of feeling, or elements of conation, All objects 
known in any field of consciousness are constituted and held in 
consciousness only by activity of the mind as intellection, feel- 
ing, and will, With variations, therefore, in these throe neces- 
sarily connected aspects of all mental life, the different so-called 
kinds of attention become apparent. With the developmont of 
mind, as intellect, feeling, and will, the higher and more rational” 
(the intelligent and voluntary) form of attention is made possible. 
Tntolligent and voluntary attention ie developed mental lifo, on 
one of its most important and characteristic sides of development. 
For example, it is customary to distinguish spontaneous at- 
tention from voluntary attention.’ And spontaneous attention 
may be deseribed as either “ impulsive" or “forced.” The mean- 
ing of these terms, considered as merely descriptive of psychic 
facts, is perfectly obvious. In spontaneous attention we have 
little or no consciousness of striving or choosing to attend. 
Such attention may also be called “ passive” attention, in order to 
distinguish it from the more “active” or markedly conative kind 
of attention. Tf our feeling is that of being attracted or drawn, 
withont overcoming of resistance (and especially without any- 
thing painful in the sensation or thought which attracts or draws 
us), the attention may be called “ impulsive :" we are passive, and. 
yet not by any means inattentive; wo smoothly and quictly 
“yield” attention. But if the feeling which accompanies the 
change in the focus of attention is one of being compelled—and 
this happens, ospocially when we, without choice, attend to 
vivid disagreeablo sensations or ideas—we may speak of our- 
selves as being “forced” to attend. 
First, now, we consider the Relation of primary Intellection or 
_ discriminating consciousness, to Attention. In general, atten- 
tion intensifies and clears up the content of our sensations, ideas, 
and feelings; and, conversoly, the more intense and clearly dis- 
are our sensations, ideas, and feelings, the more do 
they attract or compel attention. We even say of our volitions 
and choices that recognition of them, and thought about them, 
varies directly as the amount of attention given to them. 


‘URSbot also employs the terms “ natural” and “ artificial” (Tho Peyebology of Attention, chap. 
Sted Hos es erin steiner. nce {pits Dat aaligs: mary sete 


which he is expectantly attending, when uo objective rise of 
actnally takes place. 
‘The influence of attention upon discrimination, and so upon the ft 
and content of sensation, is illustrated by many of tho ordinary i 
with the law of 
memory, it sults in such experiences as the following: Repeated 
tion diroet ijocts hoighton the @ 


for a brief time, by fixe 
objeots ewn be discer 


sensation or feeling, the 
virtwo of this withdrawal, snffors in rrongth and clones of content. 





ADJUSTMENT OF ATTENTION 7 
‘What is truo of sensations is also trae of ideas, both of memory and of 


such avent, and attend to it chiefly, T fntensify and clarify it, Thi partioe 

ular momory-image—for oxample, the color of the neck-tie ho wore or the 
letter with which his name began—becomes a sort of nucleus, more vivid 
and fall of content, about which tho entire picture of the complex event 
may be expected to organize itself. On the othor hand, any particular 
portion of a complex memory which happens to appear in consciousness as 
most vivid and clear attracta or compols attontion to itsalf. 

211. Cortain writers on psychology deny that it is proper to speak of 
sudden and strong seusations und feelings as being ‘‘ attended to.” Thnx 
‘Stumpf! thinks it improper to say that one * attends" to a box on tho oar, 
But such a view not only destroys the real import of the most consecrated 
forms of popular language, bub slso impairs the continnity and develop- 
ment of mental life, For, as Sully says: “Onc would like to know the 
fortunate (or unfortunate?) man who could receive # box on the ear, and not 
attend to it,” ‘The very question we should be inelined to ask in such a case 
would be: “Did you mind it mach?" And thia question might be oquira- 
OO EP ett eee encase eee 

‘the painfal sensations, whieh break in upon the stream of conscionsness, or 
after the attendant rash of ideas, feelings, and volitions, consequent upon 
the more intellectual apprehension of the meaning af the blow. "To deny 
thatattontion is present, in either caso, is to Limit the word toa form of mon~ 
tal lifewhieh cannot be attained nt all except as a development from that 
moro primary form of tho samo activity for which also wo imporntivaly nod 
the same word, J attend to everything in mind, and I mind everything to 
which I attend. Only {f thix be so can Z learn to choose, within Umits, what I 
teill mine, cand really to mind that to which I chore to attend, 

#12. We ‘thus reach a partial explanation of what has been significantly 
called “attention ox adjustment,” or “expectant attention.” It is no un 
moaning to say that evory more clearly discriminating not of ntton- 
Rertieriiie rections 2 discrimination by attention; or—to put the truth in 
the most pamdoxical form—there is no attention without previous attention, 
Pho various factora and objects define thomselvos with x growing dotinito. 
BemevranA Wiss! seach @-roeximom, and thenfall eway in’ clencnaea'iand 
intensity, as this particular stato of consclonsnass passes into tho next one 

Thus the birth and evolution of every complex psyehio Sach 

looked at on another side, may be considered os the arrest, increased a 
tribution, and falling away of attontion. In the casa of tho elicarayiay 0 
Baars nalig te Se eatertntcssenty le), Nd begining othe 
field of consciousness, in which several figures or colored spots come to be 
recognized, {4 one of confusod impression ; tho subject of tho experiment 
feels himself to be ‘‘coming to” oub of this confusion into a condition of 
attentive recognition, und this after the disk hus already been covered up. 
‘The samo thing takos place whon one is invited to conceive of” some ob- 
ject or paychical state as soon ax possible after the word for such object or 
tate is pronoanced. Tn cases of perception, where a considerable amount of 

+ Tonpeychologie, 11, p, 389. And soe Sully's critictam ; The Human Mind, T., p. 168. 


PRIMARY ATTENTION: 
attention is required, to expect thal kind of an 
facilitates the move precise diserimination 


foragoin application. Tf 1 
‘expectant attention focused to hoar somo sound, than L am ready to 
inate, by attention, whether the sound is a or a, or whether it is the 
ofa violin or ofacornet. But if Tam adjusted to see something, 
eriminato the better what appoars in the field of vision. Chie is 
‘ably the explanation of what Wolfe found to be true, that the 
for memory of the piteh of tonea was when the two tones eame 
hind an interval of about two seconds, ‘That is, expootant 
was then focused just right to favor most accuracy of further 
ing attention, ‘The physiological explanation of those facts would 
imply, as Profesor James has claimod,* that a double process of 
both of sonsory organ and of ideational center, takes place; indeed, 
conclusion follows almost neeossnrily from all wo know of brain, end-organs, 
and mental phonomena alike, 
213, We now got a clear preliminary notion of the nature of Si 
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ITS RELATION TO FEELING ” 


knows perfectly well that the question of gaining attention is, in 
general, a question of exciting some kind of feeling. In fact, the 
power which different objects of sense or ideas have to get 
attention in that “struggle for existence" which takes place in 
the stream of human mental life is all summed up in one word 
indicative of fecling. This word is the word “interest.” It is 
acknowledged by all that different minds have very different in- 
teresta, But with all this great diversity of particular interests it 
is also the acknowledged universal rule that men attend with 
ease and effectiveness to what interests them, but only with 
difficulty and reluctance, or not at all, to what docs not interest 
them. 

It has already been said that the very word “interest” is 
indicative of feeling. To be interesting is to excite feeling, 
‘The forms of fecling excited and connoted by this one word are, 
however, themselves very diverse. The very difficulty of giving 
attention, at first, or the original repulsivencss of the object to 
which attention is asked, may be « cause of arousing interest in 
the man who anticipates that pleasure of triumph or of haif-ethical 
exaltation, which comes from doing a piece of difficult and dis- 
agreeable mental work. In all such experience the law of habit 
is, of course, very influential. But scarcely less influential in 
the more advanced stages of developed mental life is the pres. 
ence of the ideals, however low or high, narrow or expansive, 
which control in a broad way the stream of consciousness, 

Another remark of great general importance is this: all 
excitement of fecling, wrought by whatever object of sense or 
idea in the mental train, tends to render such objoct or idoa a 
matter of interest. In the study of those strange and obscure 
mental phenomena which psychology relegates to the depart- 
ment of feeling, we meet with many examplos of this truth. 
Arousement of feeling, of any kind and in any degree, illustrates: 
the general tendency of the mind to “take an interest" in what 
arouses the feeling. This is ox true of those feelings which, 
when they reach « certain intensity and complexity of genera} 
psychical and bodily reaction, are noted by what wo call “ hor- 
rible,” “disgusting,” “repulsive,” as with what we agree to be 
“pleasant,” “agrecable,” “attractive.” In an extreme form the 
truth of this statement is illustrated whon we seo a group of 
children gazing with transfixed attention npon the most terrify- 

gwen ov note how the novel-reader cannot tear herself 
rey Sm the harrowing story; or when we ourselves revel 
while protesting at the strange feeling of irresistible impulse we 

feel in the horrors of the French Revolution, of tho Spanish 





214 “Tho close dependence of attontion on fecling which is in 

has been remarked by more, 

psycho! ‘but has not yot received adequate recognition.” | 

Be vet ux tarsmsane bo tek psychologists can only, in this 

scribe a little more vividly and explain a Little more os a 

knows from the rosults of his daily experience, Aceurate quanti 

mination of the nature of this dependence by experiment in the I 

or by collection of statistics, is n dificult or impossible thing 


senses, The influence of feeling on the very constitution of perce 
partly attained through iti influence on attention. Within not eusily a 
able limits we see, hear, touch, taste, smell, what we expect, fear, 
hope for, ar are otherwise interested in. The effect of previons ail} 
of attontion in incronsing the discernible intensity and snag of our: 
tions and feclings has already beon shown. But an essential 


‘The Huron Mind, Typ, 408. 
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that what T voluntarily attend to, for the realization of nearer or remoter 
ides! ideas, becomes intoresting. It is also true that I decido what I will 
mind; and what I will to mind becomes interesting and attracts further 
attontion to iteolf. Or, better—to repeat the fandamental trath—tho primary 
phenomenon of attention partly consists in thin varying distribution of pay- 
chic energy in which the side of feeling" in every state of consciousness 
stands related to the sido of {ntelection and the side of conation. ‘Thix, 
however, is far from warranting ws in saying, as Stampf! does: “ Attention 
is identical with interest, aud interest in w feeling.” 

215. Tho powor whieh any object or idea has to attract and fixate the 
atibtics tt it is intensely interosting, is intimately connected with the 
explanation of many abnormal states of consciousness. Students of the 

of insane and hypnotic mbjects aro familiar with what are called 
‘fixed ideas” (idées sires; Ziangeorstellungen)* Those are due to what 
Ribot, rather inaptly, calls ‘* hypertrophy of attention.” They are desoribed 
by the wame author ax * the absolue prodominance of ono state or group of 
states ;" strictly interpreted, however, such # thing as this is quite impos- 
sible in the mental life. Tn amor correct, but highly figurative way, we 
are told that this condition doos not allow “‘ the prolification of idens save 
in one direction, imprisoning the current of consciousnoss within a narrow 
ed from which acini But “ fixed ideas” are sired, not simply 
DLecause as processes of intelloction, they have become habitual and so con- 
stantly recurrent under all kinds of circumstances They are fixed, becanse 
of the interest (which may amount to a horrible, onslaving fascination)— 
that is, of the excitement of feeling which necompanios them—ond which 
pirates attention upon them. But looked at from the other and third aspect 
(tho conatire and volitional), theso same fixed and supromely interesting ideas 
are spoken of as due to ‘disease of will.” 

416. ‘Tho offoct of the difforont main kinds of feeling which render those 
objects and ideas that excite the feoling interesting, and no influential to at- 
‘tract and fixate nitention, ix too familiar to need detailed explanation, The 
intorest of novelty may almost be snid to Le aupreme among these. All feel- 
Ings are, io themselves, interesting. What in the last analysis we arc neces- 
sarily and forever interested in ia onr feelings. The most absolutely loath- 
somo and hateful of all conditions of mind is # dull monotone of the affootive: 
consciousness, into wliich no changes of feeling brenk. In its more intel- 
Teotual and dilettant form this condition ia spoken of as the “feeling of 
ennui.” But cvon horo it is a reliof to have the attention attricted to the 
fooling itself, and to its varying phases, as something novel and so interesting. 

‘Tho distribution of attention depends upon intensity of feeling. This re- 
Intion, as affecting the discrimination of the dogroos and qualitioa of feeling, 
Jas already been remarked upon. But feeling may rise to such « high de- 
groe, and may Ko sproad, as it woro, over the entire aren of the conscionx 
‘mental life as to absorb in itself all the cnergy of attention. In such condi- 
tions we can svarcely be said to attend even Wo cur own feelings, although— 
objectively considered, if thie wore possible—theso feelings are the expres- 
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‘The character of any feeling, ss reset i oe of lee 
fluoncos the attention which it invites and secures. 


likely to bo intolligeatly and voluntarily attended to, aud detai 
‘of reproduced in consciousness. With those feelings hi oe nee 
pain, the opposite effect upon attention may be observed. ae 
‘sure, by withdrawing the attention of tho mind from other onde 
ing it in themselves; ond if they are intense and persistent, beryn eo 
lying out of control, they retain attention with mare or less of 
straint, Bat with the growth of intelligence and self-control, the 
is evoked by all painful feelings to withdraw attention from them; not to 
mind thom but to think of and be interested in something else. This may 
‘be cultivated to the degree which is said to have distinguished the philose- 
phor Kant, who habitually paid no attention to the painfal feelings fn ike 
ehost, although, whenever he did attond to them, he always found them there. 
‘Thus, on the one band, we went cases where emotional states of pain 
{ul fooling overwhelm the sont and absorb its entire energy of attention, 
But, on the other hand, less frequent casos occur, whore on account of the 
triumph of some conflicting state of emotion or the volontary control of the 
montal train in obedionco to ideal ends, attontion is withdrawn from the most 
painful foclings and dircoted to external objects or to pleasure-bringing 
ideas. Tn this way not afew men have attended to wark with searealy dimin- 
ishod absorption in it bocanse of forgotton painful feclings; hypnotic sab- 
joots habitually fail to feel the pains which it is suggested to them do mot 
exist; warriors do not notice the wounds thay receive in battlo; and martyra 
saffor burning, and at tho same time exult in religions ecstasy. The physio- 
logical explanation of such phenomena undoubtedly suggosts that, in these 
tates, the fanctions of some of the contral organs have boon inhibited or 
temporarily paralyzed by excessive nerrve-commotion in other central organs. 
But tho fall explanation demands that scionce should admit the truth whieh 
the popular language affirms, when it refers to the almost incalonlably great 
and mystorious influence of attention over bodily pains 

‘The rolation of attention to feeling ix also dopandent upon tho general 
coniition, ns respocts freshness ar evheustion, which characterizes every state: 
of conscionsnass, ‘Tho sama thing ia true of all the varying rolations of at 
tention, to intellestion and constion ax well ax to fecling. But it is em- 
phatically marked in the case of the feelings, because they ‘* exhaust,” ns wa 
say, tho stores of nervous and psychic energy, with seh rapidity. Whilo 
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anergy of attention. ‘A mild unemotional interest, duo to modarately ploas- 
arable excitement of feeling, in the pursuit of ideals to which we have be 
come habituated, aud yet with the variety of uspect which such ideals and 
thoir pursuit admits—all this is most favorable to prolonged and effective ex- 
ervine of the attontion. But wo are hero fav away from “ primary" attention, 
although we still remain true to its fondamental laws. 


The relation of Attention to the Conative aspect of all con- 
scious activity has been much emphasized by modern writers on 
psychology. This has led certain English and German authors 
to treat of attention under the general heading of Will. In all 
“yoluntary " attention, as tho very term indicates, the factor of 
vonation or yolition is especially obvious. Ground for this 
opinion is found in the fact that eAvice entors into voluntary at- 
tention and determines within narrower or wider limits the direc- 
tion which attention takes. But voluntary attention, like the 
most primary attontion, cannot be exercised without a strict de- 
pendenee upon intellection and feeling. In the wider use of the 
word “ Will,” we may say that all conscious distribution of atten- 
tion, whether the change seems impulsive and forced or freely 
chosen, implies an act of will. In order, however, to avoid mis- 

dling, we shall reserve this term for the higher manifes- 
tations of this universal aspect of mental life. The word “ cona- 
tion,” or consciousness regarded in the aspect of spontaneous 
psychical activity, will better serve our present purpose. When, 
then, it is affirmed that all attention, even the most primary, is 
influenced by conation, it is meant that attention rises and falls, 
is distributed and redistributed, in constant dependence upon 
the varying amounts of psychical self-netivity which characterize 
the different mental states. 

Por, from the most fundamental point of view, all paychic 
energy i self-nctivity ; it appears in consciousness as the ener- 
gizing, the conation, the striving, of the same being which comes 
to look upon itself as attracted to discriminate between this 
sensation and that, or compelled to feel somo bodily pain, or 
‘solicited to consider some pleasant thought. This aspect of 
conation—the immediate awareness of being self-active—belongs 
to all passive or impulsive or forced mental states, as truly, 
aa not in the same way,as to the so-called distinctively 
activo and voluntary states, Expressed in popular and figurative 
RTE may he said: if the attention is impelled or forced, 

still it is my attention; / yield to the impulse, J submit to the 


—also determines the intensity, interest and discy 
ity of cvery clement and object in every poyelieal tated 


#17. The fall significance of this way of regarding all attention 
‘one aspect af tle paychionl life, a act of will, oun only be seen after 
yoral important related topies have been carefully discussed, "The B 
phyalologist Foster has portinontly spoken of every amoba as h 
“will of its own.” ‘Che significance of this statement, however, d 


sod. Howovor it may be with thoso minuter forme of a 
life, we know that antomal eal ges in the nervous 
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ground of paychical life which we learn to regard as“ ours,"" we havo reached 
tthe utmost limits of our selentific explanation. We have simply came upon 


ideas, and feelings, Yet there ure not two kinds of activity 

time, and regarded as distinctly different forms of attention, ‘avolved in 
this. As we have already repeatedly said: Discriminating consciousness, 
feeling consciousness, conative cousciousness, is one und the same state of 
consciousness, regarded in three aspects. And so we do not, as active be 
Sngs, over and above our so-called passive or impulaivo acta of altention, 
always will to attend to this rather than the other among the objects of con~ 
sciousness. But atlention which, én its higher stages of growth, may reach the 
conditions necessary to intelligent, purposeful choice, is preseal as a blind strie 
ing and selective, but self-originating activity in all the tower forms of comscious 
life. The fact that it ia so is to be accepted as fact; it is ultimate fact, and 
can never be wholly explained by anything in the external conditions of 
such conscious life, 
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Part Second 
THE ELEMENTS OF MENTAL LIFE 


CHAPTER VL 
SENSATION; ITS NATURE AND CLASSES 


Done all the following discussion it must never for a 
moment be forgotten in what moaning, if at all, we can spoak 
of psychical “ elements ;" whether the term be applied to the 
analysis of particular states of consciousness, or to the total 
complex evolution which we call our mental life. Such clomonts 
are never, of course, to ba regarded as actually separable by 
analysis, either from each other or from the state in which they 
are said to exist. Neither are they capable of retention and 
future recombination, with other like or unlike elements, into a 
new mental atate. No psychologist, whatever theory he may 
hold of the origin and development of mind, thinks of maintain 
ing the separate reality of the factors of mental life.’ That every 
field of consciousness, however varied ite content, is nevertheless 
a unity which expresses each one of the three fundamental as- 
pects of all psychic facts, has already been made sufiiciently 
clear. But it has also boon made just as clear that the distribu. 
tion of discriminating attention, not only enables but even forces 
us to recognize a great variety of content, under each of these 
three fundamental aspects, as belonging to our conscious states. 
Regarded as subordinate partial processes, the varying contents , 
may be recognized by introspective analysis, as they unite in the 
general process of mental life—contributors in their own way 
to determine the total complexion of the stream of consciousness. 
The reality is this onflowing etream of conaciousness in which 
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there are changes of function, but no stationary an 

ucta. As cntoring into and Te leer ae he 

dinate partial processes may be called the “ 

life.” Indeed, it is only by employing this analytic n 

study that wo can framo any seionce of psychology at all, 
eer nan ee pe 





dixcomfort. Yet again, it is only when we think what 
thinking about, that the particular objects aud processes: 
to make up our line of thought, stand out as factors in it 
position. We can, therefore, talk and argue about the abyol 
simple elements of mental life; but we can never be sure 
we have isolated and envisaged any such element in the 
of consciousness, 

T shall never discover myself having a sensation of 
example, that has no extension or locality, that is not the 
ness of some surface spread out somewhere, as seen or imagin 
in space. But I may discuss the sensation of blue, simply ax 
this and no other sensation, and as abstracted in thonght 
all seen or imagined extension. I shall never discover 
thinking, without also feeling and willing in the same 
the conscious mental life. But I may consider what it bo 
think, withont taking into account what it is to feel or 
what it is to think as related to different changing phases of 
feeling or Tmay even abstract from the consideration of > 
the thinking process all that seems to be the result of a 
ment of tho thinking function; and so, although I can m 
actually catch myself, or imagine myself, as exer 
thinking function in a manner not implying development, 
discuss the nature of undeveloped or primary intellection, —_ 

To this genoral explanation of what is properly meant by the 
“elements of mental life” the particular explanations 
to the different classes of elements will appear in their a 
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ate places. Tho warning not to mistake the moaning of the 
terms used need not be further dwelt upon here, 

We dismiss this subject for the present after emphasizing the 
following two remarks: (1) The words “elements,” “factors,” 
“fusion of factors” (or elements), ete., as employed in psycholog- 
ical science, do not indicate the same things in reality as do the 
same words when employed by physical science ; they are figura- 
tive, and ave designed to characterize the co comple conan. of on 
sciousness,—objectively regarded, as it were. it (2) every etate of 
consciousness has also its active aspect. It pe Se are 
uetivity ; and in charncterizing this aspect, we may, with equal 
trathfulness to reality and less figuratively, speak of “mental 

"a8 more or leas elementary or complex, or of “tho 
distinguishable but irresolvable modes af mental life,” instead 
of speaking of “cloments,” “ factors,” ‘ fusion of elements,” ete. 


41. Our conception of what in meant by a ximplo or uncompounded ele- 
mont of montal life may bo fusthor illustrated, in the caso of the sensations, 
by taking some suitable instance and performing the required aualysis, For 
example, when we close our eyoa and allow tho aftor-images of what we have 
just been looking at to die wholly away, we have bofore us a sort of light 
and color-muss, composed of mpidly shifting fhetors and having only a vague, 
indofinite outline of oxtonsion. Lot us now koap tha eyes motionless, and 
abstracting attention from the other parts of the field, fixate it upon some 
portion of this ‘‘mass” which happens for the moment to have a similar 
color—eg., tho pinkish or purplish contor of tho fiold. Wo shall nover 
see this color otherwise than as “spread over" this portion of the field; as 
‘& quality—that is to sny—Belonging fo the extended colormass, Moroover, 
If we focus discriminating attention upon some minuter subdivision of the 
central field, we shall see it break up into smaller and yet smaller subdivis- 
ions whieh differ, not only in their locality as pointa within the fleld, but 
also in the preciso color which they have a4 compared with other contiguous 
points, Abstmoeting again our sttontion from the relations of locality and 
similarity or dissimilarity of color-tone, wo may focus attention upon what 
some one of these minutest discernible factors of the color-mass is, con 
‘sidered not a* & local point in the whole extended surface, but as an affen. 
tion of our consciousnoss—whnt it in in iteclf ex a simple and purely sub- 
fective modification. Thus regarded, it may be said to be as near as we con 
come to an introepective analysis of tho simple sensations of color, regarded 
& factors, or cloments, of complex psychical states, 

And now we may summon all the resources of modern psycho-physical 
science to toll us under precisoly what conditions of physical stimulus (wave- 
lengths of liglit), irritation of the rotina, photo-chemical changes in tho pig- 
‘ments, activity of the rods and cones, of the optic nerve and optic tracts, of 
the regions of the brain, otc., this particular form of subjective 








takes place, We may also discover under what conditions it 
fuses with other colors; by what stages, and according to what laws, it and 
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stream of consciousness. They neither are, nor are like, the 
stimuli or the resulting nerve-commotions which form the ordi- 
nary physical pre-condition of their origin, It is, therefore, not 
only. impertinent but oven absurd, from the psychologist’s point 
of view, to speak of sensations as “propagated” from the pe- 
ripheral organs to the brain, or as “elaborated” in either the 
lower or the higher regions of tho latter organ. The essential 
nature of sensation ix understood only when we make clear to 
oarselves that it is nota physical or physiological process. 

Further, sensations are not regarded by paychology as prop- 
erties or qualities of extra-mental and extended things How 
they stand related to objects of perception—to sensible, perceived 
things—it is the business of psychological investigation to dis- 
cover. But, as psychology regards them, sensations are in, and 
of, the conscious mental life of the perceiver; they are not quali- 
ties of things, regarded as physics and chemistry regard things, 
in their being as extended and external, or out of the perceiving 
mind. For this reason it is that psychology has constantly to 
contend for its points of view, both against those who would 
identify nervous processes with psychical processes, and also 
against those who would identify the sense-expericnce of mind 
with the properties of extra-mental realities, The psychologi- 
cal point of view differs both from that of physical science and 
from that of so-called “common sense.” 

Tn all conception of the nature of sensation, from the psycho- 
logical point of view, we are obliged then to make an appeal, 
either direct or indirect, to conscionsness. This appeal takes us 
in two directions, according as we emphasize the well-known con- 
ditions under which our sense-experience ordinarily originates ; 
or, on the other hand, emphasize the part which such sense-ex- 
perience plays in the Mayatopinant of knowledge. Proceeding in 
the former direction wo may say: A sensation is that peculiar 

of consciousness which is ordinarily developed on occa- 
sion of the excitement of some organ of sense by the action upon it of 
external stimuli. And hero, what the peculiar modification of 
consciousness is—the psychic fact, “as such”—can be known 
only by a direct appeal to consciousness. But if we proceed in 
the direction of the relation which our sense-experionce sustains 
to our knowledge of things, we Inay say, sensations are those pecul- 
jer of our consciousness by which the nature of sen- 
sible ohjects is made known to us. Subdjectively considered, my 
sensations are mine, affections of my mind as truly as are my 
| feelings of grief, desire, weariness, or of patriotism, benevolence, 


malerolence, and the like. Subjectively considered, their pecul- 
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And a Gorman writer,* who sets out to establish a new doctrine of mind upon 
‘a physiological basix, reminds us that sensation is “no more passivity, but a 
reacting impulse." Still another author,’ after ineautionsly defining sens 
tion #4 the bocoming-conselous” of organic impression, goos on to eny that 
this becoming-conscious itself presupposes that the organic impression 
arouses or solicits the soul to activity. “This aronsement of the Payohe it 
ia which we dosignato us sensation.” 

By onr recognition of both the passive and tho nctive side of every proo- 
em of sensation we get a completer view of the nature of all sensation. 
Bvory ecneation is a psychical act, conditioned upon the sensca being affect 
ed by external stimuli in a particular way. Thus, though we are active in 
laving the sensation, and the sensation is, in its essential natare, a psychical 
activity, it is also of the nature of en “impression” made upon us through 
changes in that which ix not our activity. This twofold nature—this capac- 
ity to be regarded oither a an impression veceived from without, or aa a 
peculiar activity arising from within—belongs to all our sense-experience, 

24. It is by no moans without significance that sensations have been de- 
seribed as these pocaliar modifications of conscionsness which are ** ordi- 

 doveloped in dependence upon the excitement of the end-organs of 
sense by external stimuli. Further detailed investigation shows that the 
‘excitement of tho contral organs ia the veal and final phywiologi- 
cal precondition of sensation, For if the sensory tracts lying between the 
organs of sense and the brain are impaired, no paychiea) impression ix mado, 
no paychical activity avison corresponding to the peculiar function of the 
onmns of sense, The excited eye cannot arouse the sensations of color, 
‘unless the optic trots are entire; the irritated ear causes no sensations of 
sound, woless the auditary tots are capable of action. Moreover, experi- 
ments in extirpation upon the brains of the lower animals, and observation 
of the effects of disonse in man, show that to disturb or to destroy certain 
cerebral centers is to disturb or to destroy the capacity for certain classes 
of sonaations. Still furthor the excitement of the bmin by internal stimuli 
84 aloohol, narcotic drugs, ote, or the changed character of the blood 
throngh the decomposition-products of ferer—results in hallucinations ; but 
hallucinations are sonsation-states having, wholly or in part, the ‘objec. 
tivity" ordinarily obtained only by irritation of the ond-organs of sense ly 
extemal stimuli, And, finally, in cortain dreams and other vivid activity of 
the imago-making fnenlty, all discernible distinction disappears between 
‘sensations peripherally excited and mental imagen originating in internal 
stimulation, Indeed, the very boundaries between sense and memory and 
memory ond imagination will be seen to be shifting and stretched over 
debateble ground. 


err eeeetes DALE. | s Horses: iwche Analywen, 4, p. 200 f, 
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SENSATION: ITS NATURE AND OLé 


he 
of th the Geet ees Even i ipera 
liminary ion, however, two things of impo 
be recognized. First, the combined activity of several 
organs results in the simultaneous production of sew 
of sensation which fase together in the total result 


whose activity is excited in close local or temporal 
Yor example, a large part of the “ taste” of sapid sn 
ceived into the mouth is really amell (is dus to activity 
nasal organ); and in many instances, factual 
cular sensations form no unimportant factor of our " 
complexes" referred to taste. In particular what we see, 
garded merely as sensations received through activity of the 
is far more than mere light and color. Here again, tactnal | 
muscular sensations blend with those sensations which are more 
obviously ascribed to the visual organ, But, second, 
psychology—especially in the interests of a satisfactory 
perceptjon by the senses—finds it necessary to extend the - 
ular classification, even while keeping it upon a similar basis. 
This is done by recognizing fandamental distinctions in the sen- 
sutions ascribed to the skin; and also by adding at least two 
other classes of sensations orginating in activity of organs 1 
recognized by the popular division. Thus we have sensations 
of temperature, of the muscles, and of the joints. 
The Causes of the different Claases of Sensations, so 
we can discover them at all, are partly physical and physiolog 
cal, partly psychical. So far as they ine to the former ] 
they are (1) the physical constitution of the organ, which pee 
it to transmit and modify appropriately some particular kind of 
physical stimulus (light, sound, heat, mechanical pressure, 
chemical changes, ete.) ; (2) the histological structure and pecul 
iar physiological function of the truly nervous parts of the pe- | 
ripheral organ—which parts receive the modified stimulns | 
convert it into a nervous process, a nerve-commotion, that 
nates in the end-organs and is capable of propagation. 
norye-tracts to the central organs; and (8) the d 
structure and peculiar physiological function of the central or 
sans, which receive the incoming nerve-processes and pro- 
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foundly modify them, by central processos of elaborating, inhi~ 
biting combining, adjusting, ete, It is, thon, as has already been 
intimated, to the differing processes in the brain that we must 
look for the staal Pliyslologioel explanation of the different 
kinds of sensation, 

The psychical causes of the different kinds of sensation are 
to be found in mental habit, varying distribution of attention, 
acuteness of the power of discriminating judgment, ete, But 
below and behind all kinds of explanations stands the unex- 
plained. In our attempts to give causes for the different kinds 
‘of sensations we soon came upon ultimate facts, for which no 
eanse can be given. It is a fact that when certain nerve-proc- 
esses, the nature of which we can guess at with more or less con- 
fidence, take place in the brain center X, the sensations S (A), 
which we call “ auditory,” arise in consciousness and ran through 
a series of changes, such as S (A), S (A)? S (A)? oto, It is 
also o fact that when other, presumably different, nerve-proce 
esses arise in another brain.center Y, tho totally different sen- 
sations § (V), which we call “visual, ” arise in consciousness 
and run through a series of changes, such ser (VIB, 
8 (Vj, eto. But why nerve-processes of the order X, in one 
cerebral center, should give rise to the kind of sensations, 
SA), and its poculiar series, and nerve-processes of the order 

, in another cerebral center, should give rise to another kind 
of sensation, 5 (V), and its peculiar series ; why also cerebral 
processes should give rise to psychical processes of sensation, 
at all—theso are questions about the answer to which we, at 
present, know nothing whatever; nor does itseem in the least 
degree likely that we shall ever know the answers to questions 
like these, 

45. It should be understood in this connection, in a preliminary way, 
that the different sensations stand in very differont relations to the develop- 
ment of sensation-experience. In the origin and growth of this form of 
mental life, the tactnal and muscular sensations are fandamental and uni- 
vermally present, Biology is acenatomed to refor this fact to the charactor 
of the evolution of animal species. And certain it is that some kind of sen» 
aitive integumont responding to oxternnl stituli (an ectasare, or rudimentary 
akin) bolongs to tho rory lowest kinds of animal and psychical lifo, In that 
Tne of development in which man belongs, x muscular system, under the 
Fesponsive contro! of will and by its activity completing the triple action 
of the reflex mechanism, reems equally indiepentable, Presumably, the 
ae ‘embryo begins ite conscions life, its first mdimentary orzanieation 

‘of sense-exporioneo, upon a basis of tactnal and muscular sonsations only. 
‘That toctanl and muscular seasations are evoked by the activity of all the 
‘organs of sense, and thot they enter, in an important way, into the complex 

bi 
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which are to bo adapted #o as to excite this apatem, 
47. It may bo assumed that the norvo-tmots, which lie on 


foront relations to the different kinds of our ti 
example, tho “oplia thalami” io the lower ropioaa ot, ba bealiy 
“superior occipital convolations” in the cerebral 
peculiar relation to the origin and develapment of visual sensations. 
iological science is beginning to conneot different portions of tho 
visual brain-area with particular portions of the retinal fleld. 
Aso what regione of the hemispheren—namely, thone about the 
Sylvius"—are chiefly concornod in the elaboration of improssio 
rise ta the senmtions of hearing. Nuy, more, thin science aif 
psychical functions omployod in tho utterance or interpratation of | 
as expressod in language, and “locates” the areas chiefly concerned | 
of those different paychical fanations. Sensations of tonch, taste, 
and tomperature, aro also—though, as yet, with loss of cortainty snd 
ness—being ‘Jocalized," ‘This is all to be understood simply as 
‘ont thom particular ragions of the brain where tho physiological 
ditions or eansos of the difforont scnsation-processes aro fulfilled, Sem 
tions themmelves remain as truly psychical and distinguishable, in kind, only 
by a process of puro introspection as they ever ware, 
Moantimo, inquiry goos on ns to the peculiar nature of those 

which the “ physical basis” of the differont kinds of sonsation fy 04: 
Inidl. But hore the results of experimentation, observation, and 

general biological fasta to the particular ease of the human pare 
rultod ia Uitle really scientific tuformatian. Wo know far tients 
know twenty years ago where in the differont rogions of the brain, 
enlinr process called a *‘norve-commotion" takes placo when each 
different main classes of sensations “occupies” the feld of 
But we know searcaly any bottor than wo did twonty years ago 
takos place in tho diffornt brain-sreas, and forms the common basis for 
sonsation-experience. Wedo not know at all in what respect tha 
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cams to wonsations of color differ from those corresponding 
to sentation of sound.! 
8 Tho roalm of tho uncxplained, tho roalm of 

acknowledged. 


ete. ; or now with a sensation of a, and now with # sensation of ¢#; or 
should put forth tho sensation called “ swell of a rose” when I hold in my 
hand ono flower, and “smell of a heliotrope” when I appronch another 
fower—all this must bo accepted ax inoxplicabla matter af fact, Nor do 
the attempts thus far made to redaco these facts to any syutom under the 
terms of “ mechanics of the sensations” seem at all likely to succeod.* 


Sensations of Smell are those peculiar modifications of con. 
sciousness which are the characteristic result of exciting the end- 
organs of the nose. In general, bodies which excite these sen- 
sations must give off some form of efluvia or odorous reck. The 
stimulus of the organs is then applied as it is borne to them in 
gnscous form—usually the current of air—and is made with more 
or less force to pass over them, almost exclusively in the act of 
inspiration. Smells are generally said to be “unclassifiable”; 
eyelid cach smellable object has its own peculiar smell, 

aid consequently we can only describe the smell by reference to 
the object. We cannot “sort out” smells into classes, as we oan 
colors into red, green, blue, and the like, Rocont investigations 
point in the direction of a possible classification of smells on the 
basis of the chemical constitution of the objects occasioning them. 
It mast be remembered, however, that even thus we should not 
classify the sensations, “as such.” No symbolism, such as that 
of the line, the triangle, etc, is applicable to the sensations of 
this genge. In all our actusl experience, however, the sensations 
of smell—and especially when they are at all intense—are fused 
with moro or lees wide-spreading tactual, muscular, and organic 
sensations—the latter often reaching well down the digestive 
canal, 


29 More precisely the end-organs of smell are certain nervous struet- 
‘ren scattered ovor tle mucous membrane in the upper region of tho nasal 


On nil thoes anit other connected subjects, een the author's Moments of Mbyeiological Pxy- 
‘Modems Grundstige einer oeacten Payehotogte, 1, Dlo Mechanic der Kiapftadaygwn. 





EADIGIay be ie itibn fo Ane nondltin of the ealicepee c 
known onse of ** loss of smell,” with « ‘seal, to amply t ti 0 


phenomenon 1 
oforons substances of either vegotable or animal structure. ‘This, 0 
atrongthens tho belief that tho stimulus of smoll is thrown off 
snbstanoes in the form of invisible and impondorable particles. If 
tied in front of tho nostrils of dogs, they cannot “track” game or fo 
their mastors by tho sense of «moll. 

‘The difficulty of classifying smells, chemically, is enhanced } the 
that chomixts differ mach concerning the smell of the same sub 
Marearas y a few of tho clomonte have any charseteristic 

fra nctetirrere da. ‘Tt is said that 


a which 
rrivalonts of tae diminishes in relation to the m 
carbon.’ Products Ios rich in hydrogen form an * 
hand, substances not analogous in chorion 


Tase I. Henry Los Odeurs, oto. Paria, 1808 
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bodies, or such as are to some degree soluble, excite the end- 
organs of taste. All gustatory sensations are, on account of the 
vory organic activity on which they are dependent, connected 
with sensations of smell, touch, muscular sensations, and or; 
sensations arising from irritation of different depths of the diges- 
tive canal. Tho application of the gustatory stimulus is. 

made by pressing it against the end-organs, after it has been 
rendered fluid in the saliva or in some other menstruum. What 
it is in tastable substances which enables them to excite the 
different kinds of tastes is quite unknown; investigation, how- 
ever, seems to point in tho direction of connecting their gusta- 
tory character with their chemical constitution. 

‘The four principal kinds of taste usually recognized are the 
swoot, the bittor, the salt, and the sour. ‘Lo these Wundt would 
add the alkaline and the metallic. There can be no doubt that 
all the “ tastes" of gustable substances with which our daily ex- 
perience makes us familiar are compounds ; many of these com- 
pounds may be regarded ag resolvable into these six so-called 
simple tastes, The peculiar “shading” of sensation which a 
large number of substances produce, when introduced into the 
mouth, ix due to the smell they excite. Yet we agree with those 
who deny that all kinds of taste, oven after abstracting the sen- 
sations of smell with which they are fused, can be brought under 
these six classes, The number of kinds of taste is thus some- 
what indefinite; although gustatory sensations lend themselves 
to classification much better than do the kindred sensations of 
smell. 


$10. ‘Tho special end-organs of taste are cartain * gustatory flasks” or 
“bulbs " contained in papitle that aro scattorod over tho regions already 
mentioned.! Gustable substances when brought near these papilla excite 
scorotion of the glands which serves far continual cleansing of the papillm 
‘and for washing away the dimolred substances. ‘The quostion whothor 
tastable snbstancea excite the same sensations when applied to different purts 
‘of the tongue has boon mado a subject of much experiment ; it is a difficnit 
question to answer satisfactorily, Many scom to taste sweot and sour chiefly 
ith tia tip of the tongne, bitter and alkaline with its roots.* A cartain de- 
rivativo of mecharino was found to produco sensations of bittor when applied 
to the buck part of the tongue, und of sweet when applied to the tip and bor- 
dors of the anterior half’ 


The Trapssetions of the Acadomy of Sciences at Cencow, 1835 (ase Centralbiatt f Physiol, 
‘No, iso report thar & patient, wliow wholo pete 


doktor teehee (hesscacprelabepiyeger: under droge, (ssp wend Raper 
ante iter Devt of at. a 
* Studies from the Biologics! Laboratory of John Hopkins Unireraity, Juno, 1887. 
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eapted classification of other psychologists. 
Sensations of Sound are those pecnliar modifications 


tated through acoustic waves upon the ear. 
organ ix composed of three easily distinguishable p 

are called respectively, the outer, the middle, and the in 
All of the two former, and a large part of the latter 

the auditory organ are serviceable only in a mee! 

They serve, that is, to transmit the acoustic excitement 
ducing it from waves in the air, which have 2 small inten 

a great amplitude, to waves in the fluids of the inner ear, 
have o comparatively high intensity but exceedingly sn 
plitude. The inner ear in which the specific end 
sound are situated, is a very minute structure, bnt even 
complicated and wonderful than the eye. Besides those 
tions which originate in stimulus from the surround 

“ entotie” sounds are by no means infrequent. These 
changes going on within our own body, vibrations from 
are propagated to the end-organs of the inner ear, for 
part through the middle ear. Among them may be it 


the sound of the beating of the heart, the crackling 
times produced by yawning, the ringing in the ears 





'Peycholog'ache Aualywen, il, p. 94. 
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have taken quinine, the soft murmur of our own respiration, or 


classes—tones, 
cal sounds, and noises. Thotwo are, indeed, apt to be blended in 
all our ordinary experience with sounds. Few players, if any,on 
the violin produce a perfectly pure note, free from all admixture 
of scraping noise; and we are all familiar with the fact that the 
ax “rings” in a semi-musical way, when it strikes the tree, and 
even the slamming door awakens and absorbs musical tones. . 
The question, whether one part of the inner ear (the “vesti- 
bule”) is the specific organ of noise, and another part (the 
“eochlea”) the specific organ of musical tones, was for some 
time answered affirmatively. And there is much in the structure 
of the two, especially of the cochlea with its obvious arrange- 
ments for accurate analysis and for a “scale” of sensations, 
which favors this view. Since, however, we can get musical 
tones by repeating noises,—«g., exploding soap-bubbles of hy- 
drogen, or forcing a stopper out of lead pipes of different 
lengths, etc.—scome investigators have recently been led to ar- 
gue that we hear tones and noises with the same organ,’ More- 
over, a series of short, sharp noixesx like n watchmnn's rattle 
can be made as many as six hundred times a second, without 
producing a note, if only all extra accompanying sounds are 
dampened, The two classes of sounds can thus be made to pass 
into cach other by insonsible gradations, 

‘The musical sounds of our ordinary experience are themselves 
compound—* sensation-complexes" resulting from a fusion of 
simple sensations in such a manner as to be indistinguishable 
without specially trained powers of analysis. They are termed 
“clangs " by the German psychologists. They have the quality 
called “pitch,” and are capable of being arranged in a scale, 
according to the character of a so-called “ fundamental” tone, 
the lowor (in the scale) and stronger one of the sensations of mu- 
sieal sound which are fused in each partienlar “clang.” 'Thoy 
are also said to have “timbre,” which is the peculiar mixture of 

quality de} upon the number, relative intensity, and pitch 
of simple tones which fuse in the compound tone. It is by its 
timbre thab the note a’, when sounded on the piano, differs from 
the same note when sounded on the violin or by some human 


voice. 
The pitch of tones depends upon the rapidity of the periodic 


‘1 Bo Reser concluded in L676, anf Hrdcks han recently confirmed the view. (See Wien. 
‘Bitzgedr., 2d Abth., LAs) 


sion of This ality whic ake 
in musical “scales " whore each tone has its 


guested that these cau ace The 
‘of Corti” do not soom well adapted to | 
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me eta ol nase finery: ees ee eee ee requires, of 
course, more or less of trained appreciation of habitual oxer- 
cise of the power of discrimination upon ae patel cadet SEE 
ence. It ig mattor of fact, however, that all adult who are not tone-deaf 
oom to have some power of judging differences of quality in piteh, parely 
assuch. The number of qualitatively unlike sensutions of musieal «ound 
of which each individual is capable is determined by this power, Such 
jadgmont is, without doubt, ordinarily much assisted by an appeal to other 
sensations—musoular, tactnal, even visual—wiich blend in our sensn-nx- 
perience with sensations of musical sound. We imagine how we should 
sound the note by lifting up or depressing the larynx and other organs of 
vocalization, Bul even Jeuny Lind could with difficulty sing in quarter 
tones; while ordinary discrimination of kinds of pitch and timbre goo 
farther than this, and the discrimination of trained musicians far excveds 
these limits, Here, as in all similar caves, the general principle is: Sensae 
tions cannot be diseriminated as differant which have not bean heared aa different, 

‘The natural way to arrange a so-called * musical scale” is as follows: 
Givon two tonos, as m and u, whieh are separated by a plainly discernible 
interval (that it, are known to be considerably wulike in kind), one is 
required to put another tone in between them. Between this newly placed 
tone—we will say, m orn’ —and either m or n, one is now required to 
place anothor tone discornibly differont in kind; snd so on until w limit 
is reached. ‘This natural und inevitable way of arranging our sensations 
of musical sound may bo pictorially ropresontod by differont positions, as- 
signod to the different so-called ‘ notos,” along an aniaterrupted stright 
line; cr—aox in writing music—on and between the bars” of modern 
muaical symbolism. Unlike our experience with colors, we find in musical 
sounds only one way of getting at the position of any particular member of 
the seale; that is, wo must slide along ia the one direction of the scale, 
Whereas there are two ways of going from blue to yellow (i.e, throngh blao- 
green and green, or through violet, red, und orango), there is only one way 
of going from a’ to a”, or from c# to 4» in the same octave. Wo speak then, 
in some sort according to their vory nature, when we regard our various 
Kinds of sensations of tone as constituting a series, constant and yet indefl- 
‘nite, as respects both its upper and its lower limits, and also as reapecta the 
differences discernible by different individuals betwoen the contiguous mem- 
‘bers of the series. 


Sensations of Light and Color are the chavactoristic modifi- 
cations of consciousness occasioned by stimulating the expan. _ 
sion of the optic nerve within tho ball of the eye. The organ of 
‘vision is itself largely a mechanical contrivance adapted to trans- 
mit and modify the waves of light so that they may serve as 
proper éxcitants of the trac nervous end-organs of sight. Tho 
primary problem for this organ is the formation of an “image” 
upon the retina. Tn terms of mechanics, then, we may describe 
the eye a8 a water camera obscura, with a self-adjusting lons, and 
a concave, sensitive inembrane as a screen on which the image is 


ent areas of pure black and pure white on rapidly 
disks, when looked at in perfectly white light; or we may try 


abstract attention from the brightness of the colors as 
attention upon the different shades of the same eolor, 
throngh in their natural succession the color-tones of the 
tram. ‘To account for these two different but blended 
sensations through the eye we cannot, as in the case of 
refer to different separable portions of the one organ. 
kinds of sonsation originate through excitation of every 
of the retinal area. The attempt has therefore des made 
count for this difference in our visual sensati C 
differences in the processes in which the two kinds of e 
consist. And since sensations of light vary, in intensity, 
way from black to white through many shades of gray, 

the highest to the lowest degree of brightness which 

can have; while sensations of color vary in those pect 
quality which an inspection of the lines of the spectram 
guishes, a difference in the nature of the two processes 1 
seem to be clearly marked.’ But as to the exact nature 


On these and other grounds Wand hana eoneladed that in every excitation of the re 


“ Fy al procets,” which changes continuoaaly with the 
the latter as &** uniform pheto-ohenries) process,” whieh ruschow ite maxinam at 
toward 
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difference we cannot, as yet, be said to have attained scientific 


More detailed attempts to classify sensations of color intro- 
duce certain very curious relations which exist amoug them, 
Every color-sensation, among the many thousand distingnish- 
able but similar modifications which the stimulation of the rot- 
ina occasions, appears in consciousness as an indivisible unity. 
We cannot analyze the color-tones as we can the tones of sound ; 
even with the assistance of experimental means wo cannot always 
bring out the various simpler elements which combine to pro~ 
duce them. Yet these peculiar modifications of consciousness, 
in which the essence of the color-sonsations consists, can them- 
selves be produced by combining different forms of stimulation. 
All artificial production of colors is dependent on such facts aa 
the following: When the wavelengths of the two colors mixed 
vary but slightly (a few billions of oscillations in a second) from 
each other, the color resulting from the mixture lies between the 
colors mixed, and may be regarded as a “shade” of one or the 
other of the two; and thus by selecting colors that lie apart at 
different distances along the spectrum, an indefinite number of 
impressions of color may be obtained. Dut these mixed impres- 
sions of color do not all diffor from cach other ; indeod, the as- 
tonishing and important fact is that they may all be obtained by 
mixture of a very small number of so-called “fundamental” colors, 
‘The theory, propounded by Young and olaborated by Hoelm- 
holtz, reduced these fundamental colora to three (green, red or 
carmino, and blue or indigo-blue) ; it assumed that in every por- 
tion of the retina thero exist three kinds of nervous elements, by 
simultaneous excitution of which in varying proportions all the 
phenomena of color-sensations may be explained. Moro recent 
investigations have thrown great doubt over this theory; they 
have Ied to the assumption of nt least four fundamental colors 
{green and red, blue and yellow), in addition to white and black, 
which are also to be considered as genuine color-sensations. 
But even the assumption of six fundamental colors does nob 
serve to account for all our experience with color-sensations. 

Tn onr efforts to classify our indefinitely numerous color-sen- 
sations, two other important facts are brought out. First,as has 
already been indicated, wo can pass in either one of two opposite 
directions by shading the color-tone from one color to another 

different color. For oxamplo, if we pass from green 
through blue to indigo and violet, a tendency to come around to 
red again is visible when we reach the violet ; but red can also 
be reached by proceoding from green through yellow and orange. 


to each other, Noithor the physiological nor the 
explanation of this form of our sense-experience is 
may be symbolized by the accompanying scheme" ee 
color in either of the two concentric circles corresp 


ment tothe samo ond in the two opposite directions is illu 


£14, Tho parts of the eye 
most interest to the psychological. 
vision aro these throo—the rotina, 
cles which move tho eyeballs, and 
‘ing ‘The sensations 


activity of the last two ary, of 
| muscular and tactual. They are 


ent classes of sensation-series are 
ns continuous sense-cxperiencn, 
to understand this fasion it is important to Know that ‘ho contoct ot Coe En 


action of the light upou them, 
*Paken from Waal, and see my Elements of Phystoigenl Paychology, p. S08 
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theeo viral substances, and the preciso nature of the chango wrought in them 
and of the influence they exert upon the nervous elements of the retina, ar 
stil] mattora of doubt. 

Other forms of stimulation besides light (objective) excite sensations of 
this clus, Among them are various mechanical and electrical stimuli, such 
as any shock to tho eyo by a blow, moderate pressure on n limited aren of 
the eyeball by the finger-nail or by « blunted stick (the disks of light with 
darkly colored edges, eallod phoxplenes), or a weak electrical current sent 
through the eye, Moreover, tho changing blood-supply excites the nervous 
elements of the retina so that they are rarely or never inactive; and thus the 
sod rariel and. gungoons coloring Ja often seen with the eyes closed ina 
darkened room (tho so-called “own light," or Eigeulicht, of tho 

#15. Sensal color-tone ave said to be * pure" or naturated,” 
when they are free all admixture of other color-tones. Such pure colors 
ean be obtained only by nko of tho spectrum; and, speaking with the utmost 
strictness, probably not cren spectral colors are perfectly pure, since they 
ean be made to appear somawhat brighter by looking at them with an eye 
already fatigued by a complomentary color. Some of the colors may be anid 
to be “naturally” more bright than others, On account, probably, af some 
peculiarity of the retina, or af inherited ache, of discrimination, the green 
yellow of tho spectrum makes most impression nt any givon degreo af objoc- 
tive intensity. According to one authority,' crimson light has to have one 
hundred thousand timea more enorgy than green, in order to give light 
enough to read by it, 

tis not quite true to say, ns is ordinarily enid, thnt the composite colom 
of our oriinary experience eannot be analyzed at nll by introspective con 
sciousness. ‘To ba sure, they cannot be analyzod procisoly as musical clangs 
can. Bab thon tho analysis performed by the eyo is, in general, different 
from that performed by the ear, One ean, however, distinguish whether a 
porticnlar shade of groen is blue-green or yellow-green, and perhaps also ro- 
gard cither one of theso three colors as giving the fundamental color-tone to 
the complex color-clang, as it were. Tt would seem also as thongh an ob- 
server who had nevor before soon orange, would detect both the yellow and 
the red in the mixture, as well as the blue and the red which enter into 
violet. I hare never, however, found any one who, prior to experiment, 
conld tell what color will emerge on a rapidly revolving white disk when 
stall sections of black and of orange are intermingled with it (namely, 
“seal-brown”), And that a mixture of purple and green, or orange and 
‘bine, or violet and yellow-groon, should result in white, would seem to be 
quite beyond any powor of analytic consciousness to predict, 

#16. The “Yonng-Helmholtz thors” of color-sensations is customa- 
Hirao of in Ragland ‘and this country as though it woro astablishod 

This is, however, by no means true, Among the facts which mili- 
weapon it aro many like the following: the more nearly we can stimu- 
late singly the particular clomonts of the rotina, tho loss puro" in the 
sensation we obtain, But this is precisely the opposite of what we should 
pit tgectet theory. Moreover, red and greon, which are togethor—ae- 
eording to the theory—nocessary for yellow, appear singly, when seen on 


‘* Protessor Langley, soe Am. Journa! of Science, 30 serier, SERV. p. 840, 
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forms of a and although different minute spol 
to respond fot any form of stimulation with only one o 


the different sensations to the different forms of the end-o 

Many of the more vague and obscure sense-imp 
derived through the skin are exceedingly complex. Not 
do they result from the fusion of qualitatively different 
sations, but they also depend for their character upon ay 
ciable changes which take place in time. This is true 
“sensations of motion,” and of sensations like those of * 
ling,” “thrilling,” and of other forms of dermal sense-ex 
which are difficult to describe. Two kinds of sensations 
however, awakened by stimulation of this organ which 
perfectly unique and incomparable quality. ‘These are (1) § 
sations of pressure and (2) sensations of temperature, 

recont elaborate researches {nto the courtitution and explanation of 

Hons see voo Keiee 1 Archiv £ Anat, u. Physiol, 1889, Appendix and 1887. Hering: 
Wien, Acid. 18114 god Pagers Archiv, xill. and xbll. Wande 3 Parsee, 
(ach .), L482 £7 and Philosoph, Studien, 188%, ty. Hert 5. 


18M, pp: 18%, Kirschmann z Phllovoph, Studien, 8¢8, vil, Hett 95 
‘ood othee ehnilar periodteals. 














SENSATIONS OF THE SKIN peta 


thongh—as wo aro accustomed to say—wo can “feel,” in the 
same state of consciousness, the same thing to be both smooth or 
rough and warm or cold, the sensations, on the basis of which we 
know the former qualitios, ae sensations, in no respect resemble 
the sensations on the basis of which we know the latter quali- 


spots” and “temperature-spots.” It also seems probable that 
the entire nervous mechanism concerned in touch is more or less 
distinct from that concerned in temperature. But whether the 
histological and physiological distinction can be clearly estab- 
lished or not, the psychical distinction between pressure and 
temperature is perfectly cloar. 

While, however, the analysis which discriminating conscious- 
ness can make divides clearly between sensations of pressure and 
sensations of temperature, within oach of these classes differ- 
ences of intensity rather than differences of kind are most easily 

Farther analysis does reveal, however, two wholly 
different kinds of temperature-sensations—namely, sensations 
of heat, and sensations of cold. If physics considers “cold” and 
peertied mere matter of “ degrees,” physiology and psychol- 

regard them as wholly distinct in kind. Ndr cst the ae 
ferent degrees of each of these two temporature-sensations 
not also qualitatively unlike may, perhaps, admit, of doubt. as 
our judgment consciousness gives xn affirmative answer to this 
inquiry. But that different light-pressure sensations differ in 
quality as well asin degree, is a fact of indispensable importance 
for the entire theory of perception by the senses. 


#17. Histology shows that tho sensory norves which aro distributed 
to the skin terminate in one of two ways, either in free end-fibrils or in 
spocial stracturos called " tactile corpuscles" or “end-bnlbs," ‘The different 
varleti¢n of those structuros (‘corpuscles of Pacini,” “cnd-bulba of 
Krause,” “ corpuscles of Wagnce") are essentially alike ; they are capsules 
of copnective tieme surrounding exceedingly minute threads of nervous 
matter, and are designed to modify and multiply the effect of the stimulus 
upon the nerves of seuse. But since the surface of the skin is sensitive, 
both to light pressure and to temperature, in areas whero these corpuscles 
ar nst fort iat cant be the sole end-organa of these sensations. The 
fact that the special end-organs ure most constant and numerous in those 
parts of the body most employed in nctive diseriminating touch scems to in- 





‘The evidence that the apparatus in the skin which ix concerned in the 
prodnotion of these three kinds of sensation (heat, cold, prossure) differs 
for exch of the thres, will be adduced later on. It belongs to physiology, of 
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nth, thor haw tr the Wings el by Ait ee 
cord and Jower regions of the brain. The general area of the cerebral 


of the members of the body. So-called “ temperture-centers” in the lower 
‘and higher regions of tha brain aro boing discovered. From the paycholo- 
gist's point of view such investigations are especially interesting on = 
of the phonomena of tactile nnawthesin (or loss of sensitiveness to 
pressure) and of disturbances of tho solf-consciousness, through 

abnormal sensations of the skin. Psychology has to recogaize that 

‘am, 28 feeling ‘*natnml,” or “ strange,” or “ quite unlike myself,” is to no 
‘small extent a question of changes in the eensation-complexea of tho akin. 
Sothnt the fundamental importance, for the entire meatal life, of Uis organ, 
whoue structare, when compared with that of the ayo or the ear, Raems Ro 
sizople, and whose intellectual ond spiritual usce and abusos aro often #9 
little considered, becomes more and more obvious. 

Sensations of Pressure or light touch are ordinarily excited 
by contact of the skin with some external object; although, like 
all our sensations, they may also be occasioned by 
changes. In passive, but more especially in what is known as 
“active,” touch these sensations are combined with those arising 
through irritation of the muscles and joints, Sensations of pross— 
‘ure are apt, like all sensations of this order, to be characterized 
by a strong tone of feeling. Although, in our adult experience 
familiarity and the superior interest we take in obtaining a 
knowledge, by touch, of external objects, make us overlook the 
minuter distinctions in quality, yet a revival of di 
attention confirms the demands of the theory of perception; 
thus we are able to say that sensations of pressure differ indefi- 
nitely in quality ; and this happens chicfly on account of the 
difference in the areas of the skin by whose stimulation they are 
occasioned, Indeed, experiment shows that clear-cut and defi. 
nite sensations of pressure are occasioned only by exciting 
certain minute areas of the skin—the so-called “ pressure- =) 
‘These prossure-spots, although they are found all over the body, 
are differently distributed in different places; they also differ in 
sensitiveness, for some are much more easily excited than others. 

#18. Most psychologists have distinguished active fovch from sensations 
of pressure as differing in kind. But eo far as we do not introduce other 
sensations connected with the movement of the organ, the difference is one ef 
dogroe only. Ifa fine point of metal, wood, or cork, be moved lightly over 
the sikin, it will ayoken definite, and ‘ content-fall” sensations of pressure 
only ut certain minute spots in any given area of the skin. When sensations 
of this order aro awakened by stimulating the intervaning spots, they they say 
bo described aa comparatively dull, indefinable,  content-less.” ' 

+ See the article of Goldscheider, Archiv Anat, um Physiol, 180. 
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‘Tho arrangement of the pressuro-spota in in chains, as it wore, which 
eae avian eke Roa ein OE anion pcb nee a a eee 
a4 to form either cirealar, longitudinal, or pyramidal figures, Tt need 
evil a iald eat qpnle'pt, tts aihes ceareen of geadltvenads acai 
Pa ee ees eee nen Bere 

‘The accompanying tigure shows the arrangement of pressure-spots on the 
baok and sido of the first phalanx of an index finger. 


Sensations of Temperature—and this is one 
of the most astonishing discoveries of mod- 
em experimental psychology—have their ori~ 
«in in the irritation of definite spots on the 
skin. Moreover, the existence of “ hoat-spots” 
and “ cold-spots " (or minute localities of the > 
organ that are sensitive to heat and not to ro.2—Arrangemont of 
cold, and conversely) seems demonstrable. —— prewurespotr (old 
These “ temperature-spots ” and those of press 
ure appear never to be superimposed, They are not located 
alike on the symmetrical members of the same body, or on the 
corresponding parts of different individuals. Heat-spots are, 
on the whole, less abundant than cold-spots; but in parts of 
the body where the skin is most sensitive to either heat or cold, 
the corresponding class of “spots” is relatively frequent, Dif- 
ferent spots of both kinds havo difforont dogreos of sensitive 
ess, according to the amount of reaction which they show to a 
given amount of stimulus. In certain minute areas sensations 
of temperature are roused only by excessive temperatures, 
‘The same object feels only cool to one spot, and ice-cold to 
another, 

Apparently, any form of stimulation which excites the nerve- 
endings in the temperature-spots calls out the appropriate form 
of sensation—whether it be the electrical current or the temper- 
ature of a body in contact, or changes going on in the tissue of 
the skin itself, The exact manner in which changes of temper- 
ature act upon the thermic apparatus in the organ is not known. 
‘The theory of physics, that heat and cold are only relative terms 
indicative of different degrees of one mode of motion, not only 
does not explain the physiology and psychology of temperature- 
sensations, but squarely contradicts the facts to be explained. 
Physiologically and psychologically, heat and cold are qualita- 
tively un/ike sonautions. With the accompaniment of feeling 
which they have, however, they may be traced, through different 
seartes, down to a so-called “zero-point,” or “ point of indiffer- 

"this means that no tempernture-sensation is ealled out 


Mee aaa vod degrees of stimulus. 
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‘a8 to cross each other and make figares of various 
rounded corners, otc. ‘The accompanying figure shows the arrangement of 
{A) the heat-spots and of (B) the cold-spots on a portion of the palm of 


Bu. of and the 
3 Arrangement Taher et band  Teat-spote, Cold-pote—trom, 


220, By the “2ero-point” of any part of the skin wo understand that 
ogres of objective temperature which may be applied to the part with- 
ont prodneing any sonxati 
find, is different for areas, and constantly changing. 

have bed ‘that oll rising of the Pisa 


¥ahe, and then put | 
ill fool col 


0 lost, The infinite vnrioty of peyehionl 
0 is thus again nocn to be much beyond 
the power of physics to deal with it. Especially does it appear that tem- 


+} and woe the author's Kloments of Phyrlolagionl Pey- 


ifferont charactarintios of “ toraperatare < 

lsecaiog site ns eet ne tet pases oe atnae mspunting. sod et Sree. Yneh of 

thowe tiem moreover, may be conjectured to have its range of Lemperature activity ; and exch 

tue weather ty sd enti ft te (Bee art. by Dt HI, Nichole, Phllosopb. 
1808, D. 





‘THE MUSCULAR SENSATIONS mb 


pemture-sensstions, like all classes of payohio facts, aro inespable of oxpla- 
nation in isolation from the stream of consciousness, They are what they 
are, only ax discriminating attention is applind, and intallectnal processes of 
memory, ideation, contrast, ote,, aro admitted into our explanation of them. 


The fate of those Sensations which it is customary to call 
“ Muscular,” has been somewhat peculiar, For, on tho one hand, 
some psychologists have considered those modifications of sense. 
experience which are directly due to changes in the muscular 
tissue as among the most fundamental and influential of our 
entire mental life; bat, on the other hand, there are other 
modern psychologists who still persist in denying the very 
existence of muscular sensations. The truth is with neither of 
these extreme views. Nor does the truth lie between the two 
extremes, The muscular sensations take their place in owr mental 
life ax factors Blended with others in the complex resultant of the 
activity of all our sense-organs. 

That there are sensory nerves which stand in the proper his- 
tological relations with the muscular fissue, to be excited by the 
change which takes place in this tissue, seems to admit of little 
doubt. Consciousness gives quite clear testimony to the exist. 
ence of distinct and peculiar modifications of our sense-experience 
which can arise only in the activity of the muscles. The evi- 
dence from pathology points in the same direction ; for itshows 
that the loss of tactual or joint sensations docs not necessarily 
involve the loss of the sensations ordinarily attributed to the 
muscles. Experiment, on the whole, confirms the testimony of 
discriminating introspection, and of pathology. While the 
theory of perception, especially in the case of the so-called 

“ceometrical ” senses of sight and touch, almost imperatively de- 
mands the sdmiasion of this class of sensations Finally, the 
most general biological view of the conditions of the develop- 
ment of all mental life seems to require such a fundamental 
connection, a8 it were, of the factors of sensation and motion. 
Unless we “sense,” or—to use the term of Bain—" feel,” our own 
muscles, it is difficult to explain how we can know ourselves usa 

“bodies,” in any intelligible meaning of this word. 

As to the question, whether there exist sub-classes of muscu- 
lar sensations, aa reapects their quality, we find it more difficult 
toreply. The massiveness, or depth, of our sense-experience 

varies according to the amount of muscular tissue 
either actively or passively involved. Here, as elsewhere, in- 
crease in intensity is interpreted asa spreading, in all directions, 
of extension. But how far this is due to changos in quality of 
the muscular sensations themselves rather than to changes in 


a 
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the quality of the accompanying sensations of 
easy to determine. The Pas of 
originated modifications of consciousness, b 
originating in strained muscles and tightened skin, 
pressed , and form the exceedingly complex and in 
tant “ feeling of effort,” must also be admitted. Tt is a gy 
principle, however, that changes in the quantity of any 
occasion changes in its quality, and that both Kinde « of change 
are inseparably connected with our entire process of pres 
sensations, whether within the body or on its surface. We seem 
Justified, then, in holding to certain rather gross differences in the 
quality of the muscular sensations of the larger masses of the body. 
A much greater power of discrimination, both as respects qi 

ity nnd quantity, undoubtedly belongs to the muscles of the 
eye. ‘The reason why wo do not ordinarily notice qualitative 
differences in our muscular sensations are these three: (1) Tho 
differences themselves are gross and less important for nice dis- 
crimination ; (2) these sensations aro ordinarily buried in the 
parposefal perception of the object, or the doing of the work, on 
which the muscles are employed ; (3) they are thoroughly fused 
with general tactual and other specific sensations whieh are 
more clearly distinct or obtrusive as respects differences in 
quality. 


221. Fora long timo it was disputed whethorsousory nerve-fibrils are so 
connected with the mnscular tisaue as that its contraction or compression 
can irritate them, But Sachs, in 1874, ansounced the discovery of the 
apparntas which seemed necessary for specific muscular sensations, More 
recent investigations have changed his view as respects the precise manner 
in which tho last subdivisions of the norvos are related to tho tissuo of the 
muscle. Morvover, the complex resultant, ia consclousness, of the mova= 
mont of the mnscles is ordinarily also dapandent upon accompanying excita- 
tion of norve-endings in the tondons and adjoining mombranes covoring the 
bones. But all this does not diminish the evidence in favor of the coneli+ 
sion, that the muscles also contribute to our sonse-experionce. 

$22. Wo may bring ont tho testimony of analytic introspection to the 
existence of muscular sensations by various simple experiments. For «x- 
ample, let one rest as lightly as possible the tip of tho indox fingor against 
some firm object, and consider only the sensations of light prossure which be 
Jocalizes there, ‘Then let one slowly increase the pressure until one it presse 
fag “with all one's might” against the object, meanwhile carefully watehing: 
the changes which take place in the stream of consciousness. (1) The skin« 
sensations will expand over wider and wider areas, change the qualities of 
their mixture and thoir locality, ns they croop up tho arm and sprend down 
the sides and back. (2) The scnsations of squoozing at tho joints will be 


© On the entire subject of the muscular wonantions, woe Besunte ; Tee Sensations fnterner. chap, 
ate 
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evoked in the finger, wrist, elbow, and shoulder joiats. (3) The complex 
a oy eee eS ic 
ee 


will be discerned, which also spread up the arm and down the sides and 

back, but which seom to lio much deeper than the skin under which they 

are localized. Again, every ono who has began gymuastio exercise too sud- 

dealy, or tried to lift unaccustomed weights, knows how peculiar are the 

sensations evoked which make him aware of the existence and activity of the 
lying and hitherto unused muscular tissues, 

Tn spite of the tact, moreover, that cutaneous anesthesia and paralysis 
of muscular sensibility often go together, eases arise where one ocenrs and 
the other not. Muscular sensibility is sometimes preserved, ns sliown in - 
the ability to discriminate weights when the muscles are called into play, 
after eutancons sonsibility is lost; and muscular sensibility {a sometimes 
Jost when cutancous sensibility is retained or oven increased. M. Beaunis 


destroyed by cocaine, This performer must, thon, have guided himself by 
muscular sensibility. Tussana found a patient, who had lost the skin en- 
tirely over an area of 10x 12 otm,, without any impairment of the muscular 
sensibility of the subjacent contractile parts. 

‘The use which a sutixfactory theory at perception makes of the muscnlar 
sonsations in acquiring knowlodgo of tho character, position, and movomonte 
of our own bodies and of all other bodies which call the muscles into play, 
‘will appear Inter on. Some writers go so far as to maintain that the intimate 
connection of sensation and motion in the use of the mueclos (Muskel-Gefahl) 
is the one simple clement ont of which all paychic processes aro constituted 
by repetition and combination,’ Another writer* maintains that, with the 
entraneo into consciousness of overy sensation of a special eonse, there ov: 
curs a uo less great throng of motor sensations. Thus the nerves of motion 
Jose their one-sided charactor and indirectly take part in all aur nenxe-con- 
sciousness as “nerves of an active sense” (Muskolsinnes). Yot another 
anthority® would Lave us believe that, whenever any sensory impulse stirs 
the mind to perception, a reaction, consisting of certain involuntary changes, 
states of tension, and tondencics, takor place. In this way, not only is the 
organ disposed in » way appropriate to the intaition of the object, but the 
character of the sense.experionce ix determined, 


The part which Sensations of the Joints play in our sense- 
experience has recently been (sufficiently or even over-much) 
insisted upon, These portions of the body also are found to 
have their necessary equipment of nervous apparatus. With 
what other forms of sensations (tactnual and muscular chiefly) 
the articular sensations are chiefly connected hax alrendy heen 
explained. Their usefulness as sense-elements in the perception 


1) Horwice: Paycholog. Analysen, 1. p. 908, * Fortiage» Beltrige mor Peyehologte, p. 238, 
4 Resor 1 Prychologie. #11, 
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of the position and movements of our own bodies is undoubted; 
bat this is not so to be understood or explained as to sncrifive to 
them either the muscular or the cutaneous sensations, Skin, 
tnuseles, and joints, all three—it is by sensation.complexes aris- 
ing in them that, without sight, we know how to orient ourselves, 
whether passively or actively, with reference to the different 
members of our body, as related to each other und to surround~ 
ing objects. 

4.28. Tho ossoous extremities, Pariosteani, ligaments, 4nd syaoy ee 
branes are rich in nerves ; ine special end-organs resembling those of touch 
(“corpnscles of Pacini") have boon found in the neighborhood of all the 
joints. Goldeaheidor! found that, with the hand held fast in a plaster cast, 
the least angular bending of the fingor’s first joint could be perooived, Bat 
if tho joint was rendered anmsthotic, thon the fingor must be bent far mone 
to bo porecived than boforo, Cases have bean roported where those suffaring 
with loss of cutaneous sensibility were very sensitive to pressure on the 
joints; and ataxic persons have been found who were able to recognize 
alow movements of the limbs, with short excursions, if the movements wero 
accompanied by pressure on the joints, but otherwise not. 
eonfirma pathology and experimentation by ealling attention to the differant 
© foolings” which we Looalizo in tho joints, according as thoy aro aot Hahthy 
together or not, and ars bent more or less strongly and rapidly, 


Tt has been the custom of psychologists to recognize so- 
called ‘Organic Sensations” as constituting a class by them- 
selves. There can be no doubt that peculiar forms of sense-expe- 
tience originate in the condition and changes of the internal 
organs (heart, viscera, lungs, etc.). These are not, however, to 
be explained as involving any new kinds of simple sensations, 
They are rather specific combinations of the simple sense-factors 
already examined, and, expecially as characterized tones of 
feeling—mostly, if not wholly, disagreeable—due to the charac 
ter of the stimulation which excites the sensations. Tempera 
ture-sensations and sensations of pressure or of the museular 
sense, a8 Well as sensations of motion, are not essentially differ- 
ent when they originate and “fuse” in consciousness on account 
of organic changes lying deep within the body. The so.ealled 
“organic sensations” are therefore more appropriately referred 
to (so far as is desirable in any brief account of the mental life) 
in other connections. 

Substantially the same thing is true of such so-called sensa- 
tions as Hunger, Thirst, sexual and other Appetite, Nausea, 
Replotion, and scores of other loss well-known but highly eom- 


1 See art. Ueber Ataxia u. Muskolainn : Verhandiungen d physlolog. Gesellech. Bertin, Age 
186. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SENSATIONS no 
plex and yot comparatively “contentless" and obscurely lo- 
calized sensations. 


By introducing different principles of classification, it is, of 
course, possible to arrange the foregoing kinds of simple sen- 
pies nosraings to a variety of schemes; but such schomatic 
arrangement neither increases nor diminishes the namber of 
fundamentally different classes. Thus, if we regard the amount 
of assistance which, by movement intelligently directed, the 
organ can give to discriminating conscionsness, we may divide 
into the following three classes: 


(L) Sight, (IL) Taste, (IIL) Hearing, 
(Active) Touch, Smell, Temperature, 
Muscular Sense. Joint-Sensations, (Mere) Pressure, 


Tn the first of these classes the moving and active organ large- 
ly controls the amount and kind of sensation which can be dis- 
eriminated ; in the second it does this to a less degree, and the 
passive character of the sensations produced becomes more prom~ 
inent ; in the third class the contribution made by controllable 
rated of the external organ sinks to a minimum or is wholly 


Onur subsequent study of the development of perception by 
the senses will lead us to emphasize the important difference 
between those senses which may be called “geometrical ” (pre- 
eminently the eye, skin, and muscles) and those which are, at 
least relatively, if not absolutely, non-geometrical ; while a per- 
sistent opposition between Sight and Hearing has its basis in 
the fact that one is preéminently the apace-sense and the other 
the time-sonse. 


ee es ea. 
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§ The reader who desires a detailed description of thewe eensaiion-compleses fused with fectlog. 
eiay connie works Uke Dain : Senees and tntollect, pp. 104-198, and 940-920, 


CHAPTER VII. 
SENSATION: ITS QUALITY AND "QUANTITY 


By an act of mental analysis, which all readily learn to per- 
form, different sense-experiences are known to differ as respects 
both quality and quantity. Eyery simpler sensation discernible 
in the goneral field of sensuous consciousness appears capable 
of being related to others as like or unlike it in kind, and gs 
equal to, or less than, or greater than, others in amount or in- 
tensity. Indeed, how I feel, and Aow much I feel, are 
supposed to be questions, the answers to which are not even 
necessarily connected. For, as most untrained observers would 
say : Is not a very sour taste more unlike a bitter taste than is a 
moderate degree of sourness? Or: Is not bright red more 
distinguishable from bright yellow, or a loudly sounded @ 
from ¢, than an exactly like sensation of color or musical tone 
which has only a weak intensity ? 

The distinction between quality and quantity does, indeed, 
really belong to all our sensations, and is not meroly put into 
them, as it were, by our choosing to regard them in one “ase 
pect” rather than another. But careful psychological investi- 
gation shows, what the popular judgment only very imperfectly, 
or not at all recognizes, namely, the intimate and inseparable 
dependence of quantity and quality upon each other, Although 
qnality and quantity of sensation are not the same, and the ex= 
perience which enables us to answer the question, What kind? 
differs from that which enables us to answer the question, How 
much? yet changes in one probably always involve chatges i 
the other. 

‘The description of the minuter differences in the quality of sen- 
sations has comparatively little interest for psychological science. 
What is dosirable to ascertain precisely is rather this : On what 
conditions, and according to what laws, do the many varieties of 
sensation arise, endure, and fade away in the stream of conscious 
mental life? In other words, we seek to discover the more 
general principles which explain the various kinds of off BARisae 
experience, So, too, in discussing the quantity of sensation; it 
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would be tedious and profitloss to describe the indefinite grada- 
tions in intensity through which every kind of sensation may 
pass, all the way from a maximum down to zero. Here aguin we 
wish rathor to know, if z possible, tha genien oe on which, 
and laws according to which, sensations their differing 
degrees of intensity. And, finally—since, ne bee Yeah baanidalee 
changes in quality and ee in quantity are interdependent— 
we wish to ascertain the uniform relations between these two 
classes of variation. 


@1. According to Sully =* “Quality is clearly distinct from quantity, and 
may in goneml be regarded wx independent of it, What is to say, wo can 
vary intensity without affecting quality, This would appear to follow from 
the assumed dissimilarity of the underlying nervous conditions.” On the 
contrary, that would appear to follow from the known connection of both 
the peripheral and the contral nervous conditions which we find to be true 
i aia namely, we cannot vary intensity withont affocting quality. 

But otber writers go quito too far in the offort to minimize the distinction 
bebneda intensity and quality. For example, Miinsterberg declares * that 

und intensity are not two particular properties of the one kensn~ 
tiny bat only the dtvtione in whith the enw sanction can be competed 
with other sousations." Although, however, the two * properties" 
‘and intensity—are particular, and although ‘one sensation to whieh 
thoy bolong is one svnsation, and not two sensations, yot discriminating cou- 
soinsuas, by changing the foeus of altenticn, ta ik were, oxn rogue] ote of 
thoso two proportics to the partial or total exclusion of the other. ‘Thus, 
for example, if Lam going toward, or away from, a boll which ia boing struck 
periodically, or if I strike with varying degrees of strongth the same note 
‘on tho piano-forto, I am likely to attend only to the changes of intensity. 
So, too, the fimiliax objecta in my room do not socm to ebange their coler- 
tone ws the intensity of the sun-light which falls upon them changes, On 
tho othor hand, if I wieh to discriminate nicoly the quality of a xonsation of 
musical sound or ef color, I have to make provision for a uniform intensity 
of stimulus to seenre an exact comparison. One does not venture to sclect 
one's wall-paper without considering tho amount of light which is to bo 
reflected from its different areas; and, when it is laid, one begina to notice 
how agreeably or disagreeably different are the upper from the lower por- 
tions of the walla, the corners from the middie surfaces, eto, The violinist 





who wishes to give the right qualitative effect to his part in the quartette 


knows that he must play neither too loudly nor too softly, 

{2 Strictly «pouking, the numbor of qualities which tho sonsations of 
some of the senses may assume is incalculable ; not because, of course, the 
number {x infinite, bnt becauso it is indeflnite und dependent upon a variety 
of cononrrent conditions. For examplo, the numbor of color-sensations 
distinguishable in quality, with all kinds of admixture and all degrees of 
brightness, has been given at different figures from five thousand to many 
yniltions Horseho! thonght that tho workers on tho mosaics of the Vatican 


“The Human Miod, L. p. 98 9 Bettrige, th, p10. 
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qualities of sound rising into tho thousands, Of smells, ax wo 
seem, no one knows how many varieties there are; nor ix the 
different 


possible tastes easy to state, Sensations of toueh, we 
wolves compelled to admit, are as many as are the dit 

body when subjected to being touched. That all muscular, 
and joint sensations aro qualitatively aliko, it is perhaps easier to 
one's self, But oven here we have soon that a somewhat 

of quality seems to demand recognition. 


The Conditions which determine the Quality of 
vary, in many particulars, for the different classes of 
There are, however, certain general conditions mieten 
the greater number of all our sensations of every sense 
for the determination of their quality. The more penne 

win; 


ality of Sensations varies in depend 
r acquired Characteristics of the Organ- 


ctorist may rosnit eit 

fluences of the different forms of en- 
byious, but not less real, ia the dependenca 
8 upon the peculiarities of the central 


23. The temporary affect of fanctional disturbance of the ond-organs, 
by inflammations, congostions, oto., in impairing tho uumber and dintinetness 
‘Cattell, tv Mind, Tam. 1888, p. 48, 
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of amells and tastes, noods only to be mentioned. Soaking tho 
‘of smell, and drying the end-organs of taste, destroys wholly 

the qaalities poculiar to different substances when tested by thes: 

‘May porvons aro habitually quite incapable of having olfactory and 

tory sensations with the qualities of which others are perfectly familiar, 
we might pross so far the figure of speech, we should aay: they are psyehi- 
cally “doaf" or * blind” to the various “tones” and “colors” of things 


—not bocanse he was defictant in * ear" for tone-color, but apparently be- 
cane, through some obscure defect in the end-organy, ho could not evoke 
the necessary variety of tactual und musoular experience. 

Tn sensations of sound thoro is the widest “xanga” of charactoristie 
dofocts or excellences as respoots variety of quality, While Helmbolts, for 
example, ceased to hear ao musical sound below 34 vibrations per second 
(about Cin tho contm-ootave), Preyer conld hear the octave below. While 
most pervous failed, in Turnbull's experiments, to hoar toucs above d! or & 
(about twenty thousand vibrations per second), others can hear the octave 
above or even higher, Thos, what is heard by one listener as a weak drone 
is heard by another as a deop bass note ; and what is heard by onc a o 
very high tone is rither felt by another as piercing pain or arouses no 
sensation at all. So, too, by natural and acquired difforancos in “ sonsitive- 
ness” to pitch, while some are “ tono-doat™ (do nob “ know one note from 
another," cannot distingnish semi-tones or even thirds), others can recog 
nizo one hundred or two hundred distinctions of pitch betwoon tha succos- 
sive tones of the ordinary acale. 

‘The interesting phenomena of color-blindness have received much atten 
tion of late. Through defective structure of the retina, certain persons are 
deficient in power to see certain of the many spectral colors. In many 
casos the defeot amounts to a partial ar total insensitivenoss to the red 
rays; those tays aro then liable to bo confusod with dark greon or yellow, 
‘The spectrum is thus suid to be shortened for these sufferers at its red ond. 
Cases of so-called “ violot-blindness” have also been reported. Tn total 
color-blindness, shades of gray from black to white constitute the total son- 
sous ontiit, as ib were, produced by excitations of the retins, The raost 
recent investigations seem to show that—whataver theory of color-biindnags 
we may bo inclined to sdopt—tho phonomena aro much more complicated 
than has ordinarily been supposed, We can scarcely, then, divide all color 
Diind persons into two groups only: namoly, the ‘red-blind" and tho 
“violot-blind” or “green-blind.” * At least ono eave of monoeular partial 
color-blindnems is on record, where violet, green, yellow, and all interme- 
inte colors were wanting, and only red and bine remained? An indefinite 
sariety of partial deficiencies must probably be rocogaized. Even ao-called 
“normal” exes respond to the sme objective stimulus with different 

Seal Dieeel van option which tho Asc, Jurasl of Peytclony oma rather tno 
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ee 5 
minute structure and functions of the end-organs is not to bo prgetre 
‘ont of account. 

In tis connection also should bo mentioned the cases of those persons 
who have a range of qualitatively different sensations quite beyond all or- 

* dinary experience, What is called the “ Reichenbach” experiment, for 
amplo, appears to show that a halo may be scon above magnets, whet the 
electrical curront is passing through them, by a favored few. Ta Giehra 
stat, too, all the variety of olfactary sensations which belongs to of the 
Jowor oxdors of animals soams sometimes to be developed in man; and the 
subject becomes ablo to assign to each one of a score of owners, by smell, 
hin peculiar belongings. Cuses are also on record of persons who could de> 
toct the sex, or even the personal idioryncrasios of otors prosent, by the sense 
of smell; by the same sense physicians recognize at a distance smallpox ar 
other diseases. Tn all these cases pare ‘discriusfoation is of course in- 


er of phenomena. 
three zone»—polar, middle, and peripborx!— 
wo find that the same objective stimulus regularly produces different kinds 
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evokes different sensations for the different points, provilled they are far 
cnongh from oach other. Thus, ata certain distanco from tho center, bine 
‘and yellow are the ofly colors seen; farther away, none ut all, Rays which, 
when falling on the polar zone, make an impression of ref, yellow, or 
gv00n, oll make an impression of yellow a few millimetors from the canter of 
the retina; and this yellow is the paler, the greener the impression on the 
polar zone, One observer’ found that, on movement from center to periphery, 
rod bocame orange, violot, then blue, Another observer found that only 
yellow, green, and blue change in saturstion, on morement toward the 
periphery. ‘Tho different parts of tho rotinn aro also diffarently sensitive to 
brightnoss (or light) ; and this sonsitivenoss is difforont for different oyos, 
Tn geveral, distinctions of quality fade out or fade into each other—qualities 
of color-tonas become fewor and die out—es the stitnlus travels from center 
to periphory of the rotina, 


‘The Quality of Sensation depends, third, upon the Condition 
of the Organism, as due to previous excitement, at the timo 
when it is stimulated for the production of any given sensation, 
‘This law appears to be true foshothths both the end-organs and the cen- 
tral ae of sense. It is connected closely with a general 

logical principle which we shall find entering profoundly 
belay the activity and development of mental life. No factor 
of any complex state and no individual state in the onflowing 
stream of consciousness can be considered as respects the ques- 
tion, What is it? in isolation from contemporancous and im. 
mediately preceding factors and states. Tach factor, each state, 
is Beeaines agent Tale is, by its relations to the 
contiguous totality of w! it forms a part, 

This general “ principle of relativity” is provided for by the 
yery structure and functions of the organiam. Under no ordi- 
nary circumstances, and scarcely under any circumstances which 
can be artificially secured, can one elementalone of the organism 
be excited. Nearly contiguous elements must be simultaneous. 
ly excited. although in less degree and in a somewhat differ- 
ent way. Moreover, every particular excitation breaks in upon 
the stream of nerve-commotion in which the organism is con 
finnally found, only on condition that it shall ae 
nection and fuse with what it finds patrons Ss 


“Asoo Kinsctimann: Ueber die Helligkeiteemptindnng ten 
“FeHlett a pp. MT-AOT And comp. Hows, In Qracte’s Archly f. Opbthalmotogie, xxxv. 
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gans of the brain that are, without pause day or 
single Sasi OeS GRA pea ee as it were, 
Jess voices which call to them from every part of tho 
= elie seamen ess t 





is only the physical correlate of the interaction which takes 
place between the different factors of each mental state and 
between all the successive states. Psychology bade ‘ 
recognize this—although only very lapel aS 
g tisory of “the association of id 

knowledge.” But the principle is shies 
and applies to the qualities of the sensational factors 
To caplain fully the quality of cvery sinsation, we must understand, 
doth ly and psychologically, the quality of the tmmedi< 
ately preceding and contemporancons sensations. 


£6. That smells and tastes, when closoly successive, influence each 
‘every one knows, Indeed, many of the most disagreeable experiences: 
have with those sensations depend upon this principle, “After-émages: 
smell and taste (to apply to those senses a mode of speceh borrowed | 
our experience in sight) Linger and modify the effects of all forms of stian- 
Jation in oxeiting further sensations. Owing to tho nature of the 
<diffarent qualiticn of the soneations of these senses cannot readily be simmliae 
neously evoked. In the case of two simultaneous odors, the stronger aver 
whelms the woaker; bnt sometimes by absorption, as it were. Cortnin taxten 
compensate each other. Bricke held that the sour of the lemon and the 
woot of the sugar neutralize each other in the brain, We have already seen 
how sensations af temperature are often relative to the condition ef the: 
ism at the time when the hent-spots or cold-spots are stimulated, How 
surface feels us roagh or smooth to us depends—at Joast to some extent— 
‘upon the state of tho organ whon applied, after being engaged sn more or 
Jess qualitatively difforent sensations, In the caso oven of that sense whicli 
in moxt prompt about clearing up past impressions and receiving 
in a porfoctly unprejudiced way—namoly, the oar—tho sonvatiog Sa 
rospects quality, under the same principle, ‘Thus an imperfect 
which follows a diacord is itself more “harmonious” than one which ix 
Drought into immedinto proximity to a perfoot consonance. Nor doa | 
sensation which responds to any particular note seem to be precisely 
game when wo tako it, first, aa the “sharp” of the note below, and them 
again as the “flat” of the note above (oven on the Piano Forte, where exch 
accuracy of pitch cannot be secured), 

#7. It is in the phonomena of light md color, however, tab woot 
the most numerous and striking illustrations of the same principle. 
previous condition of the whole retina, and the contemporaneous 
of parts of the retina contignous to those on which the light falls, induence 
profoundly the character of the ecnsstion produced by auy particular form of 
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stimulus. The phenomens of “inertia,” ** exhaustion," and, ver teed of 
“contrast,” fall under this principle, If we close the oyes, after looking: 
intently for u few seconds at a bright object, olagye ne tare 
somo time, and only slowly fading ont of sight. an after-image in 
callod “positive,” aad ia pei Ag Gace aT of the retinal elements 
But if a white positive afterrimage be watched, it will be seen, by a normal 
eye, to pass quickly through greenish-blue to indigo-blue and then to violet 
orrose-color. Such an after-image is called “negative,” ond is said to be 
due to erhaustion of the retina, If we look for a long time steadily at a 
small black square lying on a white suface, and then tarn the oyes off toa 
white Lackground, a bright square will appear, and then slowly fade away. 
But if the square looked at be green, then the aftersimage will be reddish. 
In general, the color of the image will be the “ complementary ” of the colar 
of the object, These phenomena also are said to be duc to exhaustion of the 
retina, Whatever explanation of them be given, they illustrate the depend- 
‘once of the color-seneations on tho previous condition of the organ, 

#8. Although the complete explanation of the phenomena of “ contrast" 
is doubtful, they do undoubtedly fall to a certain extent under thia same 
principlo. Sach phonomena may ba divided into two classes: contest of 
brightness, and contrast of color-tone. Every bright object appears brighter 
with surroundings that are darker than itself, and every dark object appenra 
darker with brightor than itself, Under this principle of con- 

trast, phenomena similar to those of complementary colors are obtained. 
For example, a small square of white on a snrface of green, when covered 
with transparent tiseue-poper, appears a4 red on a susfaco of whitish hue; 
onared ground it appears as green, on » blue as yellow, and eice versa. 
‘That is, each colar-sensation tends to modify, in the direction of its own 
complemontary colar, the othor color-sensation on which it acta, More 
recent experiments show that oven the most saturated color-tones, when 
seen without any opportnnity to compare them with other surrounding colors, 
lose in a measure their distinctive quality. 

ae account for these and similar interosting phenomena, two thoories 

roped. ‘Che formar emphasizes the trnth stated ax follows by 
eed ‘The senaation which arises through the stimulation of any given 


former hus been called the physiological, the Intter the psychological theory. 
‘We cannot disours in detail these theories, Undoubtedly all explanation here 
munt be both physiological and psychological; and probably, in the physio- 
logical explanation, both retinal processes and cerobral process are involved, 
All explanations of the phenomena of contrast, however, ilinstrate our 
principle: “ Phe quality of every sensation is dependent upon the concdition of 
the orguniem and of the correlated stream of sense expertence at tha time wher 
the effective excitation of the organism takes place.' 
«The phenomena of " contrast " have been mach Giscussed. fn adidition to 


mado, the ‘Hehmholie, a 000. Pick, io Hermunn's 
Hind PhysaleTL-1, pL, Wecogs tees. Wien, Acod: June, 19 aod Doce 
mod Archiv, ‘Ebbinghans: 














the number of from about 16 to about $4, they produce in most persons § 

peculiar modification of our acoustic conseiousness which we call the | 
possible “* musical” sound, As the number of vibrations of the 
creases, the modification of sensuous consciousness changes ; our 
ron through whint wo call “a sealo” of tonos (from lowor to higher, 
greater or amallor number of members to the scale, secording to 
peculiarities and training). At from 20,000 to 40,000 vibrations all 


per second, in the German rausical scale, and obsorre carefully the 
quality of the sensation evoked by it, we may fix one note in our seal 
the musical seale), It will then be found that for cars which are 
deaf and are even moderately cultivated, the other sensations of 
sound will arrange themsolves, with reference to this fixed note a 
another, ina poculiar way. Notes caused by twice the numberof 
of other notes cause a peculiar, pleasant relation of sensations—simila 
yot different—when sounded successively; they aro octaves above, 
octare ix the most “porfoct harmony,” an wo aay, In general, avi 
found that the “ clangs” have their peculiar tone-color in accord 
the mathematical relations of the partial tonos which enter int 
‘Within any octave in tho musical sealo the eight different notes 
following ratios to each other: 
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:D: B: G: A:B; 
Pied! atid BS 


‘Thus tho timbro of oach clang and its placo in the *'acalo” is seen to 
depend on the form of a complex sound-wave, Moreover, when two or 
moro clings are sounded together, the resulting sensation-complex is either 
4 pleasant or an unpleasant modifiention of senso-experience, called a 
“chord” or a“ discord." But chord and discords are determined by the 
nutthemutical relations in which the sound-waves occastoning the clangs 
that compose thom stand to each other, ‘Tho simplor these relations, ho 

2); Twelfth (1:3); Fifth 
}) ; Minor Third (5 = 6). 


tho tints of the spectrum in dependence upon the number of the oscilla~ 
Hons of the rays of light which, by falling upon the retina, occasion them. 
Af we use Friunhofer's lines to mark thoso portions of the epectram whera 
its principal colors appear purest to the central portion of the normal eye, 
and then number the oscillations in billions, we have the following acalo : 
B (400); C (172) 5 D (G26) 5 (G80) 5 F (640) ; G (722); H (790), ‘That is to 
say, the rays of light, so far as they affect ust all, up to and somewhut be~ 
yond 450 billions, ocension tho various shades of Red; beyond 470 billions 
the sonsation takes on a yollowish tone (Orango-yollow), and at about 626 
Villions, becomes what we call Yellow, ‘The yellow grows greenish, and at 
sbont 589 billions Green definitely appenrs ; the green turns bluish, and at 
40 billions Bluo begins to be sccn, From here up to about 722 bill- 
ions the colors between blue and violet are run throngh; then Violet ap- 
pears; and beyond the violet, to some eyes a glimmer of lavender-gmy. 
But in the case of colors, as in the case of sounds, the differont shades af 
color aro not sharply separated, but paxs gmdually into each other; dhe 
flow of qualitative differentiution is, howeear, far less smooth and. wriform in the 
ease of colors than in that of musical sounds, 


Fifth: The Quality of Sensation deponds upon the Timo dur- 
ing which the stimulus acts upon the organism for the produc- 
tion of the sensation. In appreciating the bearing of this condi- 
tion upon our sense-experience, several considerations must be 
taken into account. The “inertia” of ull the end-organs is such 
that a certain minate time is always required for bringing them, 
under the action of the stimulus, to their maximum of intensity and 
definiteness of response. ‘The time cousumed by the end-organ 
‘of sense does not exactly correspond to that necessary for start- 
ing and stop tho resulting sensory processes in the brain ; 
and itis on asis of the latter, of course, that the different 
psychological conditions of sense-oxperience immediately repose. 
Tf, now, we turn to the payehical side, we find that no sensation, 
‘as such, reaches its maximum of intensity and perfectly, as it 
were, defines its quality, without lapse of time, We may say 

7 
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resulting amount of nerve.commotion set up in the organism. 
‘Tho effect of incronaing ihe sifmalus upon the changes of qual: 
ity in the resulting sensations is, doubtless, connected with the 
spreading of the nerve-commotion over contiguous minute areas 
of the nervous apparatus. Brighter lights, louder sounds, 
stronger tastes, smells, and pressures upon the skin, severer 

pallepea tha tendone te Grumdings fomethar ot (the scibia aad 
more strenuous use of the muscles, all involve a greater exten. 
sion of excitement within both ond-organs and brain. Such 
spreading of the excited areas mingles new factors with the re- 
sulting sensations, and so gives to the complex result a different 
Pe ea isIE ook eNO AP. characteristics. Zn gen- 
erat, and in all our sense-experience, as we are able to evoke and 
Crt it, the rule that quality depends on intensity seems to hold 


412, Even in those casos to which wo appeal most confidently for our 
impression as to the separableness of the quantity from the quality of aensu- 
tion, the principle that the latter dependa upon the former seems to hold 
trno, By changing tho intonsity of a musical sound, its timbre ia—s we 
have already seen—made to change. Let any one experiment by watching 
the alteration in the guality of his sense-exporionce as ho swoops a violis- 
bow over an open atring with varying degreos of pressure, The more 
nearly “contentions” the sound becomes—for example, » mere noise not 
loud enough to occasion a decided tone of feeling—the lees obvious this 
principle of dependence becomes, “Intense” sweet or sour, and 
Litter or salt, ave really different sorts of sensations from thoso which we 
eharacterize by the same nouns whon the adjectives ** faint " or * moderate” 
precede thom. Tho same thing seoms true also of sensations of temperature 
nnd pressure; although in tho case of ull these experiences we have no Ian- 
guage with which to mark thoso dolicato shadings of quality which ariso 
when the amounts of stimulus are increased.' 

‘Hors agnin, however, it is the case of the so-called “ goometrical senses, 
‘nd ospocially of sight, which offore the most obrions application of the prin. 
ciple, A white of loss intensity is not simply less white : it isa shade of gray. 
‘And by constantly diminishing tha intensity of the light, we can shado the 
sorics through all grades of gray to black, which is certainly not a *loas do- 
gree" of the same quality of sensation as white. Important changes in qual- 
fty also take placo in all tho color-tones when the intensity of the light ap 
proaches either a maximum or a minimum. On the way to tho maximum, rod 
and green pass over into yellow ; and when the maximum {s reached all colors 
conse, and oven homogeneous rays appear white. At the mfnimnm intenai- 
ties of light every color-tone, except puro red of spoctrul enturation, appears 
colorless, If we puncture a very flne hole ina piece of paper and look 

) M.Dergson maintains (Les Données frombdlatos do la Conselenoe, p. 25) that “a heat more 
Intense Us really another heat." Wo all Ir more intense becanse we hxve # thousand times expert- 
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Macon at 6 colonel mises oats ae 
‘the snrfuce cannot be seen, But by increasing the number o 
ios polnts mins follow cocee ght Se oe Dt 
tedaton ital On the skin it is oven difficult to 
from those of light pressure, when the stimulus is: 


rset inept {and not merely more of the same kind), when: 
is acting, from that ‘whieh balsas to the eontreetiog ot Soe 


By Tatensity or Quantity of a Soewien we may be 
moan the psychical energy with which the senoation ia realized, m 
were—tho “degree of its becoming in consciousness,” 
characteristic of all sensations obviously implies that they are 
easurable; the terms “strong ” and “weak” may 
; they may be compared and pronounced to — 
"one than another. Of this character- 
istic we are as sure. mmediately as we can be of any charactey- 


they tend to lose 

example, who sha mn : 
is fifteon or sixteen dima as great aa the preceding one; or 
whether the depth of this shadow surpasses th: 


Who would venture to pronounce the greonness of the grass 

precisely one and a half times the olive of the evening sky ; or 
the smell of the violet in his hand just three-quarters as aes 
a8 the flavor of his morning’s cup of coffee t 
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213. The discussion of the *‘meusumbleness” of psychoses in 
and so of the applicability of tho “category of quantity” to our mental 
atates, has boen brought toa place of great prominence by modern experi- 
mental psychology. The attempt has pe criamees es dofence 
or in criticism of “Weber's law” (and, indeed, in the entire pursuit of 
“‘psychorphysical science,” strictly so-called) to apply the methods, terms, 
aud formulas of mathomatical physies to conscious states, ani to factors of 
conscious states, aa such, Nay, more: sensations and other forms of psy- 
choses have beon spoken of as though they were entities that can have some 
sort of existeuce when depressed below u “ threshold of conselousness.” 
Units of measurement have also boon omployed in a way at least to suggest 
that the investigator canceived of himself as possessed of some unchange- 
able measuring-stick—itself a quasi-mental soli might be applied ~ 
Sea Enea ena eases, Sa Haat hn Gyula Ean nee a mathomatics of 

us such. 

ont the other hand, in strong reaction against snoh views of the devor 
tooa of peycho-physica, some modorn writers have denied fa éofo that terma 
of quantity have any applicability to those data with which psychology pri- 
marily deals. Thus one anthor ! maintains that only by a convenient figure 
of spooch, a fictitions translation of what is really quality and changes of 
quality, into terms thet apply to extension in space, do we spenk of our feel- 
ings and sensations as ** more” or “less” and “great” or “ little.” Thus 
it is alwoyo—thia writer holds—a really qualitative progross in our feelings 
and sensations whidk we interpret in the sense of a change of size, 

Neither of these extreme views is, ix onr judgment, wholly true ees 
facts of consciousness or to the history of psychological invostigntion. 
4s, of course, no such thing possible or even conceival reborn 
in the sense of some psychical entity or equivalent of such entity, which 
can be applied for the determination of absolute or relative quantities of 
Psychosea. Al! that psycho-physies can do is to determine under whut cous 
alias discriminating consciousness decides that a change in amount of 

“realized sensation" has takon place. But, on the othor hand, tho fact that 

payeho-physios ean do even this ia based upon an ultimate truth of con- 
aciousnoss—namely: different sensations are actually different as respects the 
secey in which they answer the question, How much? And it we are obliged to 
state our resulta in terms of “extensive” magnitude, thie is only what is 
trae of all our scientific dealings with tho category of quantity. But, of 


quantity, however obviously wo may moasnra or express it in terms of the 
movement of the massos of our own bodies through space. 


Any Theory of the Quantity of Sensations (in the only way 
in which such « theory can be framed, or indeed has any mean- 
ing) raises chiefly two sets of inquiries: (1) to find the quanti- 
tative limits—the maxima and minima—within which xensutions 
of each sense are possible, and the taws of the variation of these 
limits ; and (2) to determine the law of the relation under which 


*-M. Dengeon | Les Données immtdiates de la Conscience, p. 10, 








the difficulty of eniar ioe ieee tai 
introduce confusing concomitant 3 

ferent kinds, and the difficulty of calculating the 

to do entire justice to the problem which it is 


714, It is only with respect to sensations of pressure and 
Jar nenga (and less easily those of hearing) that we can cot 
i sacher eee te T 
stimolos 


rotina boing habitually under stimulati 

ments upon the quantity of visual sensations moet with difficulty 

sot. As to the very nature of the stimulus which acts in the: 
sensations of tasto, smell, and temperature, we are still too mueh in the 
to be watisfled with any of the existing forms of experiment. Furt 


ured, and Le who measures, is one and the same unceasing current « 
tal life. The thing weighed, and the scales, aud the weigher, 
existent only as th and of that flowing current. All are 

the caso of each individoal man; an almost endless varioty of factors 
bine, in changing proportions, to form every differont sonsation-state 
same individual 


All our sensations, as respects their quantity, fall 
certain Limits, the distance of which apart may be said 
the range of Sensation, quantitatively considered. These 
diffor for the different senses, for difforent persons at all th 
and forthe same person at different times and under 
circumstances. Within these limits the minuter dif 
intensity, as objectively measured, aro discriminated with 
ing degrees of nicety. That is to say, the number of 
which have a recognizable difference as regpects quantity, 
can be put in, as it were, between the limits, differs for the 
sonses, for different persons, and for different conditions 
ence, If then /? = the range of sensation, S = the 
ness, and (= the capacity of each sense (or the 


stimulus which it ia able to receive) : g= Rw 
for the measure of the sensitiveness. 
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There are two limits of sensation as Pesrente/quentiiy=s 
“lower” and an “upper ;” these are the sensations 
ing to the least amount (the minimum) and to the (greataat 
amount (the maximum) of stimulus to which the organism 
responds. In experimenting to find the lower limit, we may 
ither select any small amount of stimulus somewhat above that 
needed to produce a sensation, diminish it very gradually, and 
note the exact point where it ceases to produce sensation at all ; 
or else we may begin with a stimulus too weak to produce any 
sensation, and note the exact point at which, on its quantity 
being very gradually increased, it produces the least obxervable 
sensation. In all experiments to determine the lower limit, 
the almost coaselogs activity of the organs under intraorganic 
stimuli, and the fluctuations of attention, are the principal difi- 
culties in the way of exact results, It is nearly impossible to 
determine experimentally the upper limit of sensation ; for the 
highest intensities of stimulation endanger the organ, over. 
whelm the necessary discriminating attention, and bring in a 
confusing mixture of widespreading painful feeling. 


215. Tho facts as to the “lower limit” of senastion—or least amount of 
Stimulus to which 4 response in sensation is given—are interesting chiefly 
ws showing the marvellous delicacy of the nervous mechanism and tho sen- 
sitivonoss of the stream of attentive sense-consclousness to changes in the 
amounts of any of its factors. Experiment, however, shows ehiefly how 
great’ the absolute sonsitivonoss of discrimination mey become under the 
most favorble circumstances rather than how great it ordinarily és. Earlier 
resnits (Aubert and Kammler) made the lightest weight which produced a 
sonaation of touch to be 0.002 grammo on the forchoad and temples, and 
0.006-0.016 gramme for the volar side of the fingers, By placing weights 
‘on the chest and ealenlating the energy then necessary to expel the air from 
tho lungs, it has rocontly boon found! that the coofficiont of sensibility for 
the muacles used in respiration is very low (about 1: 100) compared with 
that of the mnseles of the limbs and trank, A movement of tho eyes, ane 
wering to a contraction of the inner muscles amounting to .0006 millimeter, 
can be detected. 'The scusitiveness of the skin to changes of temperature 
under the most favorable circumstances (that ia, when the changes lie near- 
est the zero-point af the skin itsolf) is scarcely oqualled by a good quick- 
silver thermometer (sy 4° Fubr.). It is greatly reduced by both heating. 
and cooling the akin. It varies from abont @.2° for parts of the upper and 
lower arm, to 1.2° for tho middlo of tho back. ‘Tho ar ia almost incrodibly 
sensitive to acoustic stimulus; for it has been calculated that mechanical 
work done wpon the eardram equal to not more than sty billionth kilo 
grammeter (the noise made by a cork ball of 1 milligramme weight falling 
from a height of ono millimeter) will occasion, as an extremo minémum, » 


eee tan ae erasers WAR WD TA tion Bo ay, as having a bearing 
upon rolition, Sep Hey. Philosoph , 1990, p. 607 £ 
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nonsation of sound. And in light, siy of that n 


in sonse-diserimination of which mun is capable. 

pmetice the realm of intuitive porcoption, which takes 

Biiea maces Rad ba'l6' ie Lecwes Uainelt quale last maa 
upon this sensuous basis, Hero also it is not unlikely we may 
Te iA to part-at Taos, bx asoouse dor nee allege eee 
ation and telepathy, which researches ia modern hypnotism are 
to view. 


The search for some exact Statement of the R 
tween estimated intensi z. 
amounts of stimulus as objectively measured, has led to 
known as “ Weber's law,” or the “law of Fechner.” Th 
called Jaw may be stated equally well in either one of 
difforont ways: The difference between any two i 
perienced as of equal magnitude, in case the mathom: 
tion of those stimuli remains unaltered; or, If the i 
the sensations is to increase by equal absolute magni 
the relative increase of the stimulus must remain 
The strength of the stimulus must ascend in a goo 
portion, in case the strength of the sensation is to 
an arithmetical proportion. 

‘The proof of Weber's law implies that some standard fo 
measurement of the quantity of sensations shall be di 
and that this standard shall be applicable, not only to sen 
of the same sense, but also to sensations of the different 
Now, that we cannot accurately estimate—in a direct ar 
lute way—the amounts of our sensations, has 
pointed out. When, however, two sensations of nearly or 
the same quality are brought into proximity in cons 
we can, under certain cireumstances, estimate with great 
minute differences in the amounts of the two sensutions. 
loast observable difference "—or smallest amount of 
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the stimulus which will cause a detectable change in the quan- 
tity of the resulting sensation—muy then be used as our stand. 
ard of measurement. This “least observable difference” is 
obtainable in several different ways (such as the “method of 
mean gradations,” “method of minimum changes,” “ method of 
average error,” “ method of correct and mistaken cases” ), which 
cannot be deseribed here.’ By thousands of experiments upon 
all the different classes of sensations, and under the greatest 
variety of conditions, the attempt has beon made to form a scale 
of quantitative changes in sensation as dependent upon inereas- 
ing and diminishing the amounts of stimuli. Thus rt is hoped 
to confirm or to correct * Weber's law.” Among tho workers in 
this line Fechner is most distinguished, and by his name the 
“law” ia also called, 


$10. Professor Justrow* and others have pointed out that the yaluo of 
Weber's law depends chiofly on its furnishing a means for comparing the 
sensibility of different, otherwise incommensurate, senses, The law can be 
formulated in a number of different ways, depending upon the different 
mothods used in experimentation. For example, as formulated in terme of 
tho method of average error, we may atate it in the following way: The 
probable error in our estimate of the amaunt of onr sensations is unin, 
fluenced by a change in the absolute size of tho stimulus according to which 
tho adjustments are to be mado, That is—to give a concrote case—suppose 
thal, in tasting weights, the least observable difference (or * threshold") is 
dy; thon, if the law bo strictly truo, it follows that one will not orr oftoner 
in jadging between 30 o7. nnd 90.1 o2,, or between 20 oz, and 90.5 o2,, than 
‘between 30 ox, and 31 oz, ‘This is, however, not antecedently probable, and 
is also found by experiment to be untros. The law is, thorofory, only 

aod 


ly correct. 

$817. The chief contribution of Fechnor to Weber's law was mado by re- 
garding the ‘least observable difference” betwoon the intonsities of two 
sensations as a sort of constant quantity, an invariable “sensation-muss,” as 
it were, which could be applied for the mensurement of sensntions, and 0 
for assigning thera positions along a scale of quantity. But it must be un- 
derstood that nothing either of a physical or of a psychical nature corre- 
sponding to such a unit of senkation-roass" can possibly exist, For oxam- 
ple, if tho addition of » to the stimulus S is the least powsible amount which 
will so change the sensation-state « as to cause it to be succeeded by the 
sensation-state #*: and the latter ia discriminated as just greater in qnan- 
tity than the formor (' > i); thon such facts of oxporience doserve recog- 
nition. Bat it does not follow that we may say ic’—=, or “least observable 
difforoneo,"” =A, and then troat A as though it woro a xort of psychical 
entity measuring changes of prychioal conditions. For thoro is really only 
the sensation-state #', now present in consciousness, and estimated as just a 


Bee the author's Blements of Physiologica) Prycbology, p. 804 f., and tho works referred to tn 
¥ Am, Jourmal of Paychology, Web, 188, p. 228 {. 
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‘Uttlo greater than was 2 an instant since. 


fairly moderate intensity 
nically, in the “median parts” of the scale, abd 
the upper or the lower limit), tho law of Weber 
mately correct. That is to say, in order to produce ar 
ble change in tho intensity of any sensation, we 
add to or subtract from the stimulus a nearly 
tion of the amount producing the particular old 
which the new one is to be compared. But this 
atnted in so loose and indefinite a manner, does 
sensations that are either very weak or very strong. 
we find difficulty in establishing it at all for somo 
tions, and for all kinds under some cireumstances. 


418. What is sometimes called the ‘‘quotiont of 


varies for tho different kinds of sensation; and thia fact the 
admits and mnkes use of in its experiments and proofs 
found that weights which differ as 29:90 can be siningnlald 
‘ure thoy cause when laid on the volar side of the last p 
permitted to raise and lower them, the quotient of sensil 
80:40. Subsequent observers! have found that this quationt fi 
woighits, instond of remaining constant, as Weber's law would | 
from sty for weights of 800 grammes to yy for weights of: 
‘The quotient of sensitiveness to pressure has boon found by 
monters to vary from \'; for weights of 10 grammoa to * for 
grammes. Later experiments show that in our com 
which wa are permitted to lift, tho speed with which we 


‘Comp. G. EB Millers Zar Grandlognng d. Paychophywik. p. 10%, And 
Lowit :Siiagebe, d. Wien. Aead., Dewi, Heft p88 £, 
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bo raising tho woighta, in comparison with the effort we put forth, is a de 
termining elemont in the experience. 

In discrimination of the intensity of noises and musical sounds, the go~ 
callod low holds only very imporfeotly ; for tho quotiont of sonsitiveness 
varies greatly for different places along, the scale. Weber's law is trae only 
approximately fora part of the sansical scale. ‘Thus, if wo assume a cortain 
conveniont measure of intensity of the stimulus as a unit (an oxtromely woak 
stiaulus near the “ threshold”), the quotient of seusitiveness for tones re- 
mains about the samo (}z—749) until we have increased the original stimu- 
lus by multiplying it by ton somo fivo times over; but then this quotiout 
begins mpidly to rise, and it finally attains more than twice its former de- 
game of soasitivenass (xty)- Tn anditory sangations, too, it is found that the 
ordor of succession has something to do with the result; thus one observer 
found that, of two successive sounds of equal quantity, the second regularly 
seems groatost. 

It is, of course, by exporiment with visual sensations that the most 
numerous attempts have been mle to demonstrate Weber's law. ‘The ex- 
perience of astronomers, which shows that the magnitudes of the stars are 
not to be classified by thoir absolute brightnoss, had much to do with the 
earlier discussions of this law. Weber fixed the quotient of sensitivoness to 
brightness at about rky. If, for example, we cast a shadow by lighting any 
opaque object with a candle sat at a given distance from it, tho difference 
between the intensity of this shadow and one cast by two candles of the 
same luminous power is discorniblo whon tho second candle is set behind 
the first at ten times the distance of tho first candle from the object. Under 
the direction of Fechner, experiments were conducted by A. W. Volkmann 
and others, which seomod favorable to Weber's law. But subsequent invos- 
tigations have not shown so favorable a result. The quotient of senaitive- 
‘hess has been found ta vary from qty for weak {itenattloe of light to rhe for 

i Lator observors. havo confirmed the variable naturo of 


rame for differvnt. colors, Indeed, the compliented natarn of this apparently 
simple inquiry becomes more apparent. ‘Cho effect of background is onor- 
mous; the extent of lighted surface influences the mind; the order of the 
succession of the two lights compared has something to do with the solution 
of every such problem in comparison ; the focusing of the oye is not to be 
Gisregarded, nor the reflection of light from surrounding objects, ete. 
‘What is true of all these classes of sensations apart x alxo trae af them 
whon combined for the estimate of sizos and distances. Where comparison 
takes place in connection with » ‘‘sort of impressionist reception of the 
gross sensation without dividing it np in onr minds,"* something like Web- 
or's law seems to hold truo. But in all complicated and nics comparisons of 
quantity, and 20 in all judgments of size and distance, wo use a number of dif 
Eigtecl dota as a basis for the wonderful ** tact” which it ix possible to attain. 
‘Tho detailed description of the attompts mado to apply Wober's law to 
sensations of tempemture, taste, aud smell would bo of little value to an 
mnderstanding of montal life, From the very nature of the organs of these 


1.3 Miller and ¥, Setrsmanns PAiger's Archiv, xt. p 108 
‘Seo Profemor Jestrow, in ttm Am. Journal of Pxychology, Jan., 1890, p. 44 f. 
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senses, and of the stimulus which excites them, accurate 
tion is pocaliarly dificult, if not impossible, pepe 
that aao-called law which cannot establish itself firmly on s basis 


Its 
general Recher 

ciple; that is to say, the law—he holds—states ae hig] 

most universal relations which prevail between the physical = 

the psychical aspects of our compound boman life. But a 

saner view of the facts considers the explanation of this relation 

between sensation and stimulation as 


stimuli they receive. 

aspects the “ logarithmi 

the stimulus and the 

tween the neural excitation, after it haa 

been set up there, and the psychicul result in sensation, the re- 
lation is probably one rect proportion. But, above all, is it 


neeessary to remember other conditions than mere changes 
in the objective of the stimulus always determine our 
‘ resulting sensations ; and, in gen- 
u “ + not connected quantitatively in sich 
a simple manner measure one off in terms of the other. 
Nor do we moan fhe eam thing by terms and standards of | 





CHAPTER VIL 
SENSATION-COMPLEXES AND LOCAL SIGNS 


Tr has already been shown that none of our most cloment- 
ary sonse-experiences are reully simple and ultimate, if we mean 
by these words an unanalyzable result in consciousness of the 
excitation of a single nervous element, Even the “ simplest” 
senantions are the psychical equivalents of a simultaneous ex- 
citation of many such cloments. Nor in our ordinary experience 
do all the elements simultaneously excited even belong to the 
apparatus of the same specific form of sense. And, if we attend 
to the phenomona of consciousness, we do not find that any of 
our sensations are wholly pure examples of one elementary kind 
of sense-experience to the exclusion of all admixture from every 
other kind. Thus, for example, sensations of taste are not expe- 
rienced as unmixed gustatory phenomena. When we taste, we 
also smell and touch; and what (Ae taste is to us, as we get it 
from any particular substance, is a “sensation-complex " com- 
posed of gustatory, olfactory, and tactual elements. Other ob- 
seurer forms or modifications of sensation, arising from tho 
excitement of the alimentary canal lower down, and even axsoci- 
ated images of memory and imagination, blend in our so-called 
“ sonsations of taste." But we call the entire experience by this 
name—sensations of éaste—because the predominating charac- 
teristic is given to the sensation-complex by the gustatory sen- 
sation. The same thing is true of all our seemingly most ele- 

sense-experiences, 

Our subsequent treatment of perception will show how dis- 
criminating eonseiousness handles, a4 it were, this exceedingly 
complex and variable material of sense. At present it is our 
purpose, however, to speak of those more primary “fusions” of 
the simpler sensations which result in the elementary kinds of 
sonsation-comploxes, and which thus form “data,” a8 it were, 
for discriminating consciousness in the constraction of spatial 

And here the general principle may be stated as 
follows: AU oux sensations, in so far ae they form the basis of per- 
ception (the immediate knowledge of things through the senses), 


#1. The whole construction and activity of the nervous mec 
vides, inevitably, for tho fusion, from the vory beginnings of eo 
of the different sonsation-factors, or so-called simple sensations, 
organs of sense were immovable, this would be in no small degree t 
the case of & motionless retinn, as we have nlrendy soon, tha 
excitement of any group of elements modification of eo 
which may assume any one of a namber of aninuter shadings of 
‘The anatomical and physiological reason for this is found in the it 
and unity of the organism itsolf and in the fact that no part of {t eas 
form its functions in an isolated way, The case of the skin rut 
samo truth even more obviously. Any object laid npon the passive 
example, excites an indefinite number of preasure-spots ; and nob: 
but tempersture-spots, and superficial muscle, and active resistance 1 
lightost pressure, aro likely nlso to be simmltanoously evoked. 

But, asa matter of fact, from the very beginning of con 
orgaus of sense are not motionles m the contrary, they are 
motion, whether in an impulsive and refloxivo, or in a purpesefal and 
untary way. This fact provides a sort of universal solvent, or men 
um, as it were, in which the varions allied factors of sensation ane 
and fused. Motion of tha sense-organs induces constant oh in 
compound quality of those sensation-complexes which originate in 
ment of different considerable arens of the end-organs of sense, 
alko itself a fact significant of tho reaction of psychic Life, in p 
of volition, npon the stimulus of the periphery of the body. 
also we, from the first, seuse this notivity, nt least in some inchoate 
soure way, 

22. Two things should be noted, in addition to what has 
suid, rogarding sensation-complexes charoterized chiefly by 
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taste and sme, First: ‘These sensation-complexos may bo characterized by 
the relative amounts of cither passive or active consciousness which enter 
{nto them. If, for example, cue holds any gustable substance in the mouth 
‘and suppresses all motion of the organs whatever, one has a sort of diffused 
wd dll sonmaten-comples, which iw @ compound of gustatory, olfactory, 
tactual sensations, with the gustatory sensations mildly predominant, 
De Aeceie eieaen etna sameeren Ieee snppose, without moving 
it—one can make more prominent either of these kinds of sensation. To a 
certain extent one can thus avalyze the taste of a substance, and determine 
what kind of aroma or spicy Javor it posseasos, or how it feels in tho mouth. 
But if we make this analysis in the more nataxal way, wo begin to move the 
substance about with the tougue; we yress it ngniust the gustatory end- 
ergans and Jot ite cfiuvia rise to the olfactory organs through the back of 
the mouth, In doing this we naturally neglect the change in our sensation- 
complexes whieh is due to the admixture of active touch ; for it is the taste 
‘and flavor of the substance whieh we wish to explore, Nevertheless, a m0di- 
fication of our sense-consciousness, due to the introduction of elements of 
active tonch, inevitably takes piace; things have n different taste and flavor 
whon tasted actively from that which it ia possible to produce by enlr 
passive taste, ‘The samy thing might be shown to be true of smell. 
experionce with both clastes of sensations ix very instructive respecting os 
suluo of all scnsation-complexes, For example, wo may bo thinking intent- 
ly while at table, or reading diligently ia » 00m where» Jamp is smoking. 
‘ora bunch of violots exhalos its odor. ‘The sensuons complexion, agreeable 
or disagrecable, of our mental life is kept supprossed by the fixation of at- 
tention to # given train of ideas. But after more and wore strongly assort- 
ing iteelf—the xonsations struggling, wo might say, to mise their heads for 
elear recognition aboyo the throshold of conscionsnoss—the sensuous basis 
breaks up into the mental timin and wholly destroys it. We begin actively 
to inquire, by moving the tonguo or snufling with tho nostrils, av to what ix 
this nasty or pleasant taste, this horrible or agreeable smoll. In general, 
then, sensation-complexes of smell and taste depend nob only upon the 
qnalitios and intonsitios of the olfactory and gustatory mensations, but also 
upon the muscular and tactual factors that enter into them, Even hot 
lemonade of the same degree of awootness does not taste” quite the same 
ws cold. 
Second: It is through admixture with other sensations that sensations 
‘of smell and taste come to attain the massireness or “ extensity” which we 
attribute to them. Mixtures of sonsation—chiofly taste or smoll, and enlled 
by one or the other of these names—differ in a very important way when 
eallod forth by exeitement sproxd over Inrge areas of the organ. Here tho 
testimony of conscionsnesa in immediate and conclusive. With one’s month: 
foll of sagar, or one’s nostrils foll of the odor of heliotrope, one is not af- 
fected, as one ia with a trifle of sweet Inid on the tip of tho 
tongue or msseenalion of tho flower'e prenenco from a distant bouquet, 
Nor is this difference fully expressed in terms of varying quality and quan- 
‘tity as applied sally to gustatory or olfactory sensations. On the other 
hand, snok * massdeoposs" is plainly a dorived and secondary characteristic 
due to the admixture of factual and masculur elements, We flud, then, no 


cious than tho alum or the pepper," and that the odor of 
spatially extended” than that of musk, they appeal, indeed, to 
exporienco ; but they do this in support of a theory which is sin 
coivable, All our sename are exercised in such connection ax to call for 
which serve for making spatial distinctions ; but not all sensations hace 
sity,” ax sensations, 


48, Among all sonsations thono of hoaring are freest from orig 
inostricable mixture with other kinds of sense-experience. If wo: 
the effect upon consciousness which would come from a perfectly 
ception of auditory impressions, we seem to ourselres to have 
What we are in seareh of, namely, sensations that, without any 
from blended sensations of another kind, recur in consciousness 
varying qualitics and intensitics. But, however possible it may 
imagive such a ‘ pure” sense-consciousness of tone, all this is 
ferent from onr actual experience with sensations of sound, Not 
all such sensntions compounds of noises and tones, but they aro also, 
ually experienced, fused with a variety of sensations of other than the ai 
tory kind. Tn hearing noisos of considerable intonsity, the vibrat 
maaaes contiguous to the proper organ of sound are also felt as tactual and 
muscular sensations, The noise made, for example, by a slamming door er 
a onpnon shot off is not by nny means ‘ pure” suditory sonsation. 
abstract the sensations caused by the assault of the aix-waves on the external 
membranes, with tho actual extension of these sensations over wide areas of 
the membranes, and the shudder that rons through the entire body—tho 
muscular reverberation, as it were—then the auditory sonsntion-complex 
loses its churacteristic “smnssiveness." It ix in those very admixtures of 
tactual and muscular sensations tliat the so-callod massivaness of thé sound 
consists, A poraon sitting with the back closely pressed against a boand 
that is in contact with w grand organ being played, knows that—=to ) 
acourstely—ho hears the massive sounds with head and spinal cord and ¥- 
brating molecules through the entire mass of the upper trunk, Again, the 
terms “high” or “low,” as applied to the place of notes in the musical 
seale, really refer to the viewal, muscular, and tactual ing ill 


with the anditory when we are sounding, imagining, or rending the 
notes. As pure sensations of sound, the pitch of notes has nothing to 
with high or low. 

Furthermore, in all active attention to sounds—and some att 
with all hearing of sounds—motor adjustment of the organism 
tho reflex influonco of this, if not also its direct influence, enters 
into the resulting sensation-complex. The sound heard when we list 





4 Art. Payehology = Eneye, Beit. (ninth o4.), pp. 48 and 68. 
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strained attention is w different modification of our eense-consciousness 
from the sound passively heard. 

At is probublo also that obscure sonsations derived from changus in the 
fluids of the somi-cirealar canals, and connected with tho localization of 
sound and with the orivuting of ourselves in space, fase with the other 
elemonts to make tip that total complex of sensations which we describe as 
the hearing of some particular sound “over yonder" or ‘ near by." 

24. Sensations of color and light never arise in our adult consciousness: 
as ‘*pare” sensations of this particular kind, Itis not with the retina alone 
that we see; and seoing, even in tho simplest form possible for us, is some 
thing much mons than merely having sensations of light and color. Yn those 
sensation-complexes which we cali by tho namos that mark thoir prominent 
characteristic (namely, the color of red, green, blue, etc.), there always 
blend the resultants of past and concomitant sensation-factors due to move- 
ment of the lenses and of the entire eyeball, Upon those concomitant 
factors the visual sensations are largely, or wholly, dependent for their 
* massiveness" nnd “locality.” Forexamplo, lat ax close the eyes, and than 
oxelude as far as possible the more highly developed judgments" which 
enter into the iocalization of objects and the perception of their size and 
spatial qualities when seen with open and moving eyes. A “ sensntion-masa" 
of indefinite proportions, of somewhat vaguo localization—“' in front of the 
eyes,” as we say—and of varying qualities and intensities of color-tones, sums 
up onr dominant sense-experience, This sensation-mass is due to the simn)- 
taneous excitement of a vastnumbor of retinal elements throngh the photo- 
chemical changes that constantly accompany the circulation in the blood- 
vessels of the oye. It soams to be simply received upon a motionless eye. 
It is tho vory clearest typo of # puro, passive, and yot massive and extended 
sonsation-complex. Let us try, however, to look at any partioular part of 
this sensation-mnasi—wa will say at tha uppor right-hand corner—and wo be- 
come aware that this is accomplished by exceedingly minuto movements of 
the eyes. Weare thus evoking the tactual and muscular sensutious which 
must fuse with those of color and light in order that the Iatter may appear 
as belonging to a particular part of the entire mass, And if we wish further 
to see this sensation-mass itself move right or left, up or down, we must 
move tho eyes and ovon the head in the appropriate directions. ‘This means 
that wo really see it move, by means of the tactuel and musoalar sensations 
belonging to moving eyes and head and upper trunk. It is probable that 
the mero foeusing of attention upon any color-masa, nocossary to bring it 
into consciousness at all, is accompanied by sensations and memory-images 
‘of sensations which belong to tho tnctual and the museular sense. 

In all ordinary exporienco with the eyes, however, wo havo the sensations 
of color and light unceasingly fusing with tactual and muycular sensations: 
dno to changes in accommodation and to movement of the eyeballs, Tre 
doed, what wo call scnsations of color and light consist of such complox 
visual sensations, duo to the total activity of the eye, in which color and light 
aro ho most prominent factors, and those of touch and musote are relatively 

i or sunk ont of sight. In other words, we never have sensations 
of color and light which are not experienced with the eye executing a cer 
tain movement, or aftor having arrived at a cortain position, or while antici- 

10 
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pating a certain movement with the intent to explore 

other colored object in another position of the field, 
fetosenbtesien| ncn St vee a se a 
enced, not as pure” and apart, but ae new 
ons fort ae bene 2 yield A See 


shyt ‘That the sasioussoomtionn, do to feBaion 9 Bas yas 
ing in the skin, muscles, aud joints, fase into a Din gp Seino 
‘complexes, no pesebologixt can doubt, ‘These specifioally different affeotions 
of onr sense-consciousness habitually and necessarily eoour in the same 
unity of a state of sensation, Moreover, they ull make their contribution to 
tho solution of the samo problom which is constantly before discriminating, 
consciousness, ‘The vory existence and dovelopmont of mental life depend 
upon onr getting information as to the positions and movements of onr 
bodily mombors, rolativa to each ether and to their environment, ibd ms to 
Ga yatta’ aad assem of tases objects with which these members 
come in contact, Skin, joints, and muscles are, from the first, and without 
cessation, forced into tha closest eopartnerahip of activity, 

That particular kind of these closely allied sensations which predomi- 
nates in the complex resnit, or which is most closely allied with the practical 


fooling smooth and hard." Or, again, we may 
vy" by only to the attain pro- 
nd ovacokiog the condition of the skin, 


upon the o 0 @ 
selves perfectly still who Kod te ion on a small amonnt of 
kin which 
ng explored, 
Keeps pace, in som with the flow of mnsoular sensation. Marely or 
never do skin and muscles fonction apart; rarely or never, therefore, does 
there fail to be a fusion of tactnal and muscular elem 
plexes of this class, Nor are sonsations of the joints 
likely to bo far off from the total senaation-mass, 
#6, Ta this connection the physiological fact must be emphnsized, that 
tho exeltations of the nuscles come regularly by contrifugal paths; while in 
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the case of the other senses this happens rarely or not at all, Heuee muscn- 
lay senso is pretminontly the active senso; and, according as it enters into all 
the various sensation-comploxes, it imparts the quality of activity to them all. 
It converts weeing into looking, hearing into heurkening, passive into active 
touch, And yot thero is somothing always vagaa and contentloss about it— 
something of the nature of indefinite feeling (@e/ihiartiges), it has been said. 
Muscular sensation is more obviously connected, and more firmly fused, 
with sensations of the skin than with thoso of any other senso. And yet it 
resembles hearing, in being a kind of interior sense; whereas the skin re- 
sembles in objectivity the sensations of the rotina. Yet, again, musonlar 
sensation is the factor necessary to faso with sensations of light and color, 
in onder to give them znassivencss and spatial extension, as it were. 


When we allow time for the Development of Sensation-com- 
plexes, by running quickly through a number of changing phases, 
we disclose certain classes of our sense-experience which seem 
to stand midway between sensations and perceptions of sense. 
‘These are really instances of that indeseribably quick and acute 
“tact” which belongs to all mental life in the interpretation of 
the meaning of changes of senso-conscionsness. In the case of 
the lower animals such tact often takes the form of what we are 
accustomed to call “instinct.” In the case of man itis more 
likely to mark stages reached only as the result of much oxperi- 
ence. But in man's case, too, hereditary tendencies and apti- 
tudes are of the greatest influence in this sphere. “Natural 
tact,” so-called, or the sensing of the meaning of sensation- 
complexes in immediate connection with the haying of the 
sensation-comploxes themselves, is not foreign to the earliest 
development of human mental life. So far us serves our pres- 
ent purpose, we shall consider it, chiefly, in these two forms: 
so-called “sensations of motion” and so-called “sensations of 
position." 

Sensations of Motion, 80 called, are evoked by stimulating 
closely contiguous nervous elements in the peripheral areas of 
the retina and of the skin with its accompaniment of muscular and 
joint sensations. The other senses do not, in themselves, ro- 
spond to stimalus with similar sensation-complexes. ‘That is to 
say, sensation-complexes of taste, smell, and hearing, without 
mixture of factors derived from stimulation of the connected 
portions of the skin and muscles, are lacking in the qualities dis- 
tinctive of so-called “sensations of motion.” The psychical 
charactoristics of this class of sonsation-complexes are a certain 
relatively amooth and continuous change in the compound 
quality of the mixture, whenever the change takes place ina 
miuute portion of time. Tn other words, sensation-compleres of 
tha eye and of the skin (including muscular and joint activity), ee- 


= 








SENSATIONS OF MOTION 


mug] me= 

cording to Goldscheider,’ whan the motion is not more than 0.60° to L74*, 

of the arm, with a minimum wolocity of 080° to 0.35" in a second 

ime, is raid hy tho same author to be discriminated us a sensation of 
motion (chiefly by the shoulder.jaint) when it amounts to 0.22"=0.42", 

That the active movement of the musclea is accompanied by much a 


howerer, havo made the bold attempt to rosolve all differences in our motor 
sensation-complexes, even those of a quantitative onder, into differences of 
muscular tension, Between the two extremes the truth probably stands All 


to elements contributed by the varying degroes of muscular contruction and 
tension. And, if nood bo, we can, with somo of the muscles, accomplish this 


cither by stimulating contiguous elemonta of the retina in close 
or by stimulating the same group of elements with closoly successive dif- 
ferent golor-tones. To understand how this takes place, one bas only to 
close one’s éyoe, and, keeping them motionless, watch tho rapid motions 
which appear in the different portions of the color-mass. ‘The drifting 
mist of brightly-colored points, or shifting of tho color-scene in kaleido- 
‘scopic fashion, is not, of course, duo to the objective movement of colored 
objects across the field of vision. It is the sensing of motion as interpretay 
tive of cortain changes in our sonso-oxperionce of the qualities and inten- 
sities of color and light. It ix the samo experience av that which, in a more 
elaborate and deliberate way, makes us * seo” the sleeping cat or child 
in tho actually open its eos when we change, with the right speed, 
the object as it appears in reflected light (the oolors on the frontof the paper 
corresponding to “shut " ayes) tothe object us it appears in transmitted light 
{tho colors on the back, and now shining through, eorresponding to * open 
eyes"), But, as has already been indicated, it is doubtful whethor wo ever 
do have visnal sensations without an necompaniuent of other elements de- 
rived from tho present or past activity of the muscles which move the organ 
of vision. It is a moving eye which furnishes those peculiar changos of 
compound quality in its sensation-complaxes that serve discriminating con- 


1 Zoltaehrift t Klin. Medietn, xv.. Heft 1 and 2; and Verhandiang d. Physlolog, Gevelisct., 
‘Berlin, 17 Mal, 1580. S 
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swered otherwise than in a somewhat uncertain and theoretical 
way. It is not until we attempt an explanation of perception by 
the senses that the bearing of our description of sensation- 
complexes indicative of “position” can be made clear. But at 
this stage of the investigation two principles may guide us, as 
both sound and conclusively proved. First: Sensntions of posi- 
tion, instead of being primary and independent, as compared 
with sonsations of motion, ave rather secondary and dependent. 
From the very first, and preceding birth even, the human animal 
is in ceaseless movement. No stillness, whether of the masses 
or of the molecules of the nervous system—nerves, end-organs, 
and central organs—is ever complete, No object stimulates any 
part of the organs of sense without breaking into a current of 
consciousness, Whose complexion is largely determined by motor 
elements, or without provoking reaction in the form of chunges 
in the existing motor clements. Without doing this, no object 
can even come into the “ fleld of consciousness.” Sensations of 
position are dependent upon senaations of motion, in the order of the 
mind's normal development. 

Second: Sensations of position, like sensations of motion, 
involve at least that low degree of discriminating consciousness 
which nocessarily enters into the exercise of every kind of so- 
called “ tact." To some extent they must be considered as sen- 
sation-complexes which, on account of differences in their com- 
pound quality, are capable of becoming significant of differences 
that reach beyond themselves, Between them, in their lowest 
form, and the most intelligent and purposeful discrimination of 
spatin] distinctions and relations, there stands a course of devel- 
opment. /¢ is @ course of development, however, which ix provided 
Jor, not 20 much by the native endowment of sensations with 
“extensity” or “bigness” (as the writers already referred to 
would have us suppose), as by the activity of diseriminating con- 
aciousness itself, in accordance with the laws of intellectual life. 


410. Tho most important thing to notice with rogurd to all “ sonsations 
‘of position,” so-called, is this; we bring thom into clear consciousness only 
‘by an act of attention, Such an act is cerlainly demanded in all experi- 
monta designed to xhow how necurataly one ean tell whereabouts, on the 
retina or on the skin, one is hit by any stimulus, or in just what position thin 
or that limb has been passively placed. But the very effect of attention in 
to pnt inta the sansation-complex, so ta speak, a certain “motor coloring.” 
which varies, not only according to the dogros of attention, but also aecord- 
ing to the chameter of the local motor organism involved. Changes in the 
condition of the circulation and in tho underlying muscular tension of the 
wreas stimulated are produced by the act of attention itself. It is on thin 
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of tha motor changes brought about by attention directed to 
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At is by such considerations #4 the foregoing that we gain. 
pression of tho consoloss and wonderfully sabtle connections | m 
tion and motion, and of the complex way in which sensations 


fuse with the sensations of each peculiar sense, even when 
gongs seems to bo wholly passive, receptive, and motionless. 

{11 Exporimonts to determine the discriminating “sense of 
belonging to different areas of the skin began with E. H. Web 
discovery, By using the two points of a pair of compaskos, 
avoid the feeling of being pricked, it was found that the minim 
ub which they could be discriminated ax two differed groathy 
avons of tho body. ‘Tho differonce was given by the original #3 
varying from 1 imam. on the tip of the tongue, and 2 mm. on the: 
‘the Inst phalanx of the finger, to 68 min. on the skin of the 
back and of tho upper arm and leg. Weber foand that the finenom: 
sense of locality is greater ina transverse than in a longitudinal : 
‘on both lower and upper limbs. Moreover, if the two points 
just far cnongh apart to be discriminated a# two, and are then mo 
a more sensitive area, the distance between them will seem to wid 
the other hand, they are moved toward more ingonaitiva parts, 
togother and no Ionger bo distinguishod aa two. Subsequent 
showed that Weber's “ sensation-circles” can be much reduced by | 
and avon that praotice oxelnsivoly with ono «ide of the body oper 
provo tho powor of discrimination for the eorresponding pa 
side. It has also been shown that by carefully selecting the most: 
progenre-spote (after having discovered where they are and * 











for the volar side of the phalanges, and even 
‘Tho physiological explanation of Weber’ 
deed perfectly clear. We cannot, of course, assume that ench o 


+ Onthis vory interesting matter, see Fér6: Sensation et Mouvement 
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sponds to a single nerve-flber : for discrimination improves by practice, and. 
always betwoen any two points of the compasses, if they ave farther apart 
than are the pressure-spots, some sensitive area can be found. The most 
probuble eaplanation is, then, that the sensution-complex culled ont in each 
easo depends upon the number and intensity of the qualitatively difforant 
nervous elements excited; and this is different for different areas on the 
various parts of the body, The psychological explanation of this experience: 
with our skin-sensations is obvious betes it illustrates and proven the 
general fact with which we are dealing. Two “positions,” to which the 
sensation-complexes may be referred, are demanded only when the diffare 
tape Labi crmpoendaeillig 20 aacon atea baakems Caer ae And 
discriminating consclousness improves within certain limits—bere an eyery- 
where—on experience. The points then appear to move apart, as the char- 
actor of the sousation-complexos they excite becomes more markedly differ- 
ent; and when the two complexes fuse, and become indistinguishable in 
quality, the two points of the compasses are no longer felt ax two. ‘This is 
because the data for localizing them in two places have boon lost. 

‘As wo have already eceu, the scusation-complexes which answer to the 
ifferent discarnible positions of the skin are blendings of sensations of 
proasure of varying intensities, with temperatare-sonsations, and with those 
more distinctively motor elements to which reference has just beeu made. 

212. The nature of those xonsations of position which balong to the ayo 
ia much more obscare. It ia a suggestive fact that the extreme accuracy in 
localizing seusations of light aud color which the eye can abiuin seems to cor- 
respond to the size of the retinal elemonts ; conversely, the minnte phyaical 
subdivisions correspond to the minima eisibilia, Stars that aro not more 
than 70-30" upart cau, by the best observers, be scon as two, ‘This agrees 
vory closely with the ealoulated breadth of the thickness of the cones in the 
yellow-spot, where, in the retina, accuracy of localization i @ maximom, 
But here, as in the cuse of ull the senses, it is by progressive discrimination 
of fusing and dissolving and reforming sensation-compleros, by a process of 
acquired interpretation ending in consummate tact, that mental development takes 


Do the difforont clemonts of tho retina furnish to those sensation-com- 
plexes, which the uso of the eye originates, certain factors that differ, apart 
from varying intensities and qualities of color-tones, according to the differ- 
‘ent positions of the elements in the retina? ‘T'o illustrate : I close my eyes, 
‘and, holding them ns motionless as possible, I contemplate the color-mass be- 
fore them. It probably varies in the color and intensity of its different small- 
est visible parts, But thoso parts differ from oach other in a yot more ro- 
markable way: they appear side by side; they lio contiguous and extended in 
space, ax wo shonid my. Now, does the sensation corresponding to the point 
a, which in color and intonsity in indistinguishobly like tho soneation corre- 
sponding to the point x (which latter is smother spot in thoxetinal fold), differ 
inite compound quality from #? If we say, Yoa, wo have difticnlty in telling 
‘whoroin thie difforonco consists ; for all possible qualities and intensities of 
eolor- ani light-sonsations may be produced by stimulating any one of an 
indefinite namber of spatially different gronps of retinal elements. Tf we 
say, No, then wo havo difficulty in understanding how such oxtromo accurney 





SENSATION-COMPLEXES AND LOCAL 


ogy of sensation. following 
plote answer which can be given to it: (i) The Llsologioal slretare 
uso, both of the expanded retina and of the expanded surface 
suggest the similarity im development of the two senso, § t 
(oe beck hs pape eae 
narvous olomonts without the possibility of admitting any 


nensations of motions, either active or passively derived. henie ame 


‘then, that the sam ny is trne of the eye. On the contrary (2), 

‘ent points distingnishabl the field of vision, oven with the 

‘eye, are presented to us with an instantancousness, freedom from 

with, and clearness of relation to, all contiguous points, which Pal @e 
tho nicost power of local disorimination belonging to the skin. 

the appeal to consciousness decides the question neither way ; 

loaves it still in the balance. ‘The fact to which writers like 


‘attains in the perception of localities in vienal space 
pet m should be hold to assist in son 


' differently located elements va aaa 
eis | tactual sensations evoked by movement of the 


nee eine igs of 

i to their complex activity 
6 development of mental life, for 
of objects, as these objects exist 


fessor 
‘the retina. “the ea : efbe 
‘tothe phipsleal es ve “4 ‘on the retina," fx not 
n tein, "Comp. Le Conte! Sight, pp. and 108, 
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in varying spatial proportions and spatial relations, But the 
sensrtions peculiar to some of the organs are localizable only 
in a secondary way. In other words, the “local signs” belong- 
ing to their activity and development are really derived from 
the accompanying activity and development of other classes of 
organs. This ia true of sensations of taste, smell, and hearing, 
Tt is the accompanying customary moseular and tactual sensa- 
tions which furnish to those senses their local signs. Sensations 
of these senses are localizablo only by means ef the activity of 
the skin and muscles, which are excited simultaneously with the 
special norvos of these senses, 

It is in connection with the development of sight and touch 
that the nature, need, and use of local signs become evident. A 
study of the nature of the sensation-complexes of those sonses 
mukes it clear why we are entitled to speak of them as “signs”; 
they signify to discriminating consciousness the different po- 
sitions and motions which the bodily organs and the ecu 
bodies known through them assume or undergo, They are, of 
course, called “local” signs, bocause what they signify—summed 
up in a single word—is the docality where the sensation-com- 
plexes originate, and where the object known through these 
sensation-complexes is to be placed. Tho need and use of 
these so-called “ local signs,” and how a system of them is built 
up (the “fields” of visual and tactual consciousness), will be 
further studied under the discussion of perception by the senses. 


418 Evon the analysis which introspective consciousness ean make 
‘sorves in an improssive way to demonstrate tho exixtoneo and nature of local 
signs of touch. Let any one experiment by touching, or having touched, 
the different small areas of his skin, and at the same time concentrate at- 
tontion solely on the mbjective quality of the sonsations evoked. ‘To take a 
‘special case: one brings together the two corresponding flnger-tips of the 
two hands, and, closing the eyes to prevent distraction, considers how ona 
fools. If the toxtnre of the skin of the two fingers i nearly tho same, ono 
expetiences a peculiar sensation-complex of light touch, resulting from the 
fasion of irritations arising in both fingers; and one can loculize this in 
eithor fingor at will. That is, thore is only one sensation-complox ; but it 

a” for either of two localities whose existence in the 

scheme of the skin is nlrendy known; these two localities, however, 

are the two like finger-tips. Ono can regard either of these two fingers as 
the “seat” of this seusation-complex. But if one of these fnger-tips is 
callous and the other not, then slightly pressing tham together calla into 
consciousness two qualitatively different sensation-complexos —one corre- 
sponding to callous fingertips and the other corresponding to non-callous 
Now, therefore, sinco these two anlike sensntion-complexes 

will not fase, they must bo localized in two difforent fingertips, But only 
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positions on the back of the hand, wrist, forearm 
joints), otc., etc.—ell these “localities,” when vi 
discornibly different sensation-complexes. These d 
sation-com) ave their respective local signs. L 
‘tour of exploration active and pasalve sensations of a 
‘deen fusing with those of light pressure, and so“ 


a 


Tesora wiih Rho ecplering £rge makos and the place 
me. 


point." In fact, whon the two pointe ara far enough apart to 
as two, on one of them being raised, we can tell which one (the 
left, the upper or the lower) wo still fool; but if the same 
tried, when the two pointe are not discerned aa two, wo « 
remaining point in relation to the poiat removed from the skin, 
214. The attempt definitely to desoribe tho nature of the 
of the oye is subject to much uncertainty, on account of 
given. But, after all, the uncertainty bas reference to th 
tivo influonea which the differant elements have in the mixture 


other possible positions of rest, 

position corresponding to any place lying between A and 

Mor N), either toward A or toward X or F or Z; or asit:mo 
any two positions (A to Mor Z to N, or the reverse) in the 
of positions. Each of tho sonsation-complexes in these many 

is @ componnd quality of similar sensations of Light and 





1 La Peschologie du Ralsonnement, p, 100 1; and Art, Pusion dex Sen 
(Mey, Philovopt., Sopt, 1580), 
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an indefinite variety of retinal sensations and tactual and muscular sensa- 


discriminating visual consciousness has its peculiar “data” or indiciw 
of “local signs.” 

In tho dovelopmont of vision, the systom of local signs, thus erclred 
by the active movement of the eye, becomes significant of positions for the 
light. and color-sensntions when tho eyo is at rest. ‘Thus, the focusing of 
attention upon any minute point, or amall group of points, causes to fuse, 
with the color- and light-senswtions belonging to that point or group, the 
vesidua, #8 it wer, of all the appropriate local sensations (retinal and mus- 
cular) which in tho previous uso of the moving oye have bocome “ signifi- 
cant" of it rather than of some other point or group. The delicately varying 
shades of complex quality have long since dropped ont of consciousness be- 
yond all powor of our recall, Much easier would it be for the child to bring 
up in memory the nice muscular and tactual distinctions by meaus of which 
ho Ienrned to walk, to talk, ote. ; infinitely ensior for tho most skilful vio- 
linist to reproduce in conscionineat the discriminated qualities of tactunl 
and muscular sensations in the finger of the “spacing hand,” or in the bow- 
arm, by which he learned to play true notes in all the different ‘* positions,” 
ond with erory possible shade of timbre and intentity. The more wonderful 
and complex such fav is, the more completely is it lost beyond all recall. 

‘That quick instinctive aynthesig and analysia which reauita in tho 
“‘prosantation"” of visible surfaces, with their indefinite number of parts 
and points of color und light, is a development of the same tact in connece 
tion witha growth of experionoo through activity of alliod senses. And hore, 


once nore, we must defer further consideration of the subject until we are 
ready to study the theory of perception, 


Reference may properly be made in this connection to certain 
obscure, bub common, and to other abnormal, phenomena. In 
“orienting” our limbe and our entire bodies in space, wa are, 
undoubtedly, gnided by complex forms of sense-experience due 
to the fusion or mixture of visual, tactual, and muscular sensa- 
tions, in a way already deseribed. Thus we customarily know 
where we are, and where the different parts of our bodies are, 

and where ¢Aings are, with reference to us and to each other, 
But if any of the well-recognized sensuons data are disturbed or 
removed, we are wholly at a loss in our localization or we make 
unusual mistakos, 

But other important ‘ sensations of position,” whose origin 
and nature remain obscure, undoubtedly blend with all our sense. 
experience. Lesions existing in certain organs of the brain, or 
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But a profounder examination of the conditions of sense-experi- 
ence shows us that this “common-sense” conclusion is untenable. 
To see with the ears, or taste with the tips of the fingers, instead 
of the ip of the tongue, appears at first not only 
seco, ke but intrinsically absurd. In trath, however, the 
iehals AE oes is one of actual arrangement of different locally 

je end-organg and brain-centers, on the one hand (the 
Sevkislegicl side); and, on the other hand (the psychical side), 
a question as to what kind of simple sensations actually fuse into 
sensation-complexes, and these into more complex forms of sonse- 
experience, as the development of experience goes on. What 
sensations actually fuse with what othors, and what kinds of sen- 
sation-complexes thus arise, is a matter determined for the stn- 
dent of psychology wholly by the conerete conditions of expe- 
rience, As these conditions change, the results are altered; and 
thus new and even antecedently inconceivable sensuous data may 
arise. What remains relatively unchangeable is only Me laws 
that control the development of intellectual lise. 

Such statements as the foregoing are not based exclusively 
upon theoretical grounds. They are suggested by the influence 
which sensation-complexes of one clus lave upon sensation~ 
complexes of another class, oven in those cases where tho 
“influence” comes far short of a “fusion,” properly so-called. 
But they are also actually illustrated by certain rare cases where 
abnormal connections havo been established between the ordi- 
narily distinct kinds of sensation-complexes. If these connec- 
tions become constant and fundamental, we have a result resem- 
bling that of the “fusion” of pressure and temperature and 
muscular sensations (active and passive) into what wo call sensa- 
tions of touch; but if the connections are less constant and 
fnndamental we have any one of several forms of so-called “ asso- 
ciation” between sensations of one class and sensations, or 
images of senzations, belonging to a different class, 


216. The quastion, If one organ of senso be stimulated with a small 
dogreo of stimulus, will tho simultancous stimulation of another organ of 
sense influence the first? has been attempted in an experimental way, The 
pffirmative answer to this question, as given by one investigator,' among 
othors, shows that interosting relations of influonce may exist between tho 
different classes of sensation-complexes. In general, the second stimulation 
may “lower the threshold” for the first, For example, the sounding of a 
tuning-fork causes colors, before scarcely vieible in the distance, to appear 
more clearly. The influence of sounds on faint smells, tastes, and touches 
may be similar. Conversely, a vory faint sound may lose some of its inten- 


# Tiebantechitech, tn Fito ger Archiv, wilt. 8 and 4 (1888). 





modifications aay be Socal 
of such experiments, die general fact of the 
‘another is undoubted, 

ond 


those not vary rire casos of persons that have * colo 0 
In tho most Joti af iene coun thai snling' ate gecai 
formly and spontaneously provokes the seving of a particulae eo 
varies with the sound heard. This fusion of sensations may 
plote aa to lead tho subject in one and the samo montal ast both | 
to see the particular yowels when they are pronounced, Thus, ii 
of one Fronch family (father, son, and daughter), the vowels @, 4, | 
voked difforent shades of yellowish red (rigue, muancé ds jaune, sa 
4, 8, and 4 different shades of white (claire, pur, citronné), ete? 
Raff, tho musical composer, declared that he saw the sound of 
azure blue; of the hautboy, yollow; of tho cornet, green, ete. ‘Less com 
plote fasion, or what we are accastomed to call more or Teas 
“‘agsociation,” characterizes the experiences of othore, In this 
ent words, or languages, or shapes, come to hare a color value. | 
rare cases—even the slightest change in the shading of the sound of the lot. 
tor is seen also as a chango in ita color-tono. 

In still other cases, vowels or words, when seen, hare bianca 
tones always attached inextricably to them. Nor bave subjects been 
who ware ready to declare that, to them, the odor of vanilla is Hight 1ilag,| 
odor of vinegar is ved, and so on. Ibis to the same physiological - 
chical prineiples as those which are illastrated in all fasion of 
complexes, and in the formation of local signs, that we mre to loolk fer the 
explanation of such abnormal phenomena. It is alao by an’ 
same principles that, in part at least, the wonderful pe 
ance, tolopathic sonsation, illusions, and hallucinations by 
are probably destined to be explained. Hore, agnin, we may i 
not the quality, intensity, and characteristic form of fusion, which Be \e 
sensuous data, that are unchangeably fixed oither ty the i 
psychological laves of our comple development. 
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sciet, a monograph by Dr. W. 0. Krohn: Yerudo-Chrenesthola 
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Finally, our description of the elements of sense-experience 
has already led us some distance beyond itself. “Discriminating 
consciousness,” which is the very essence of primary intellection, 
has been everywhere assumed. And, in a less obvious fashion, 
the existence of at least a low form of memory has been taken for 
granted ; while the feeling aspect and the conative aspect of even 
our so-called simplest forms of'sense-experience has never for a 
moment been lost wholly out of sight. But we must now turn 
backward, as it were, and review the path of development in the 
consideration of these other than the sensation-elements of our 
mental life. 

ta 


CHAPTER Ix. 
FEELING: ITS NATURE AND CLASSES: 


‘Tue phenomena observed by attending to that aspect of con- 
sciousness which is known by the name of “Feeling” have 
baffled the student of psychology from the beginning of inyesti- 
gation to the present time. ‘The reasons for this fact are, chiefly, 
the following three; First, the amount of analysis devoted to 
this aspect of mental life has been too small, whether we regard 
its relation to the intrinsic diffieulty of the er or to the 


a the study of Teoh 
language and of the relation it sus 
and explanation of psychoses is such as 
rowth of a science of the human foel- 
ed, primarily, to convey an accurate 
in whose existence and relation to 
st highly intellectual 

describes and ex. 
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ted; and whether the someon 
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Even the failure 

is therefore largely due to the intrinsic difficulty of 

matter to be expressed. Moreover, the ideation and memory of 
one’s own states of feeling is extremely uncertain and fluctuat- 
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ing ; while all know how vain it is to expect one man to imagine 
eae how another man feels, Exporimental methods vary 
largely, or even completely fail ns here. We cannot readily 
contrive a mechanism which shall serve to measure the relative 
magnitudes of the higher and more complex ft or to an- 
alyze them into their simpler component parts. their own 
true nature also oor feelings ere so very evanescent, subtile, 
changeable, and intrieate, that whereas we can, by attention, tell 
with some commendable approach to accuracy what we see, hear, 
imagine, or think, we find ourselves puzzled precisely to set 
forth both what we feel, and why we feel a8 we do feel. Nay, 
when we attend to what we feel, the very act of attention, in- 
stead of clearing up and intensifying the “ content” of the feel- 
ing, as it were, takes from it all its rich warm color as feeling » 
or else even banishes it quite from the stream of our conscious- 
Des. 

Not only the nature, but also the conditions and laws of the 
phenomena of consciousness in its aspect of fecling aro rela- 
tively obscure, The physiological conditions of some of the 
stronger forms of emotional consciousness aro indoed sufficiently 
evident. But, in general, the caution with which men deal with 
each other's feelings and the admittedly large incalculable ele- 
ment which belongs to all attompts to realize tho right con- 
ditions of any particular form of feeling (especially those of 
tho subtiler and finer sort) show how profound is our ignorance 
of all that can reasonably be called “law” in this realm. “To 
minister to a mind diseased” requires more than ordinary bio- 
logical or medical knowledge. 


24. The history of the psychology of feeling ix very instructive on the 
foregoing points.” The bipartite division of the montal faculties into eog- 
nition and will, which provailed from Aristotle down to comparatively recent 
times, operated to obseure the distinctive character of the affective elements 
‘of mental life and to provent their receiving due scientific attention, Plato's 
‘classification of tho feolings, on tho principle of thoir relative dignity and 
relation to» bodily basis, probably operated in tho same direction, ‘The 

Cartesian philosophy, which regarded “ thought" as the essential character- 
intic of mind, ua extension is of matter, kept attention fixed upon the mech- 
anism of ideation ; and the English “associational” and French ‘*sensa- 
fional" schoola absorbed, for thoso sides (‘*idoa" and "sonsation") of 
many-sided human life, the interests of all investigators. Modern paychol- 
ogy owes in large mewsure to Rousseau, the analyst of the heart, with his 
koon, but morbid interost in his own emotions and sentiments, and to the 
sentimental movement in literature which followed him, the awakening of 


*Mirlef nctioes fn thio line sav found in Stointtzar’r Dle mouschiichen und thlorischon GomOthe- 
ewogungen. Minetea, 1890. And Jangmano: Dax Geadth. Fretbary, 1995. 
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and bolittling the subject of ite investigation. 


The real and essential Nature of Feeling, as = 
defined ; it cannot even be described in terms that 
ing corresponding to tho psychical state for wl 
without being converted back, as it were, into 
This impossibility of definition, strictly speakin, 
the very fact that the aspect of feeling is p ry 
al, irreducible to lower terms, in the mental life. 
definition is, therefore, to try to answer some 
as this: Tn what common characteristic do all 
feelings perfectly agree: in what respect are even 
pains alike? To such a question no other answor 3 
than this: All feeli high and low, and even 
pains, are alike in that they are forms of, 
ideas, thoughts, volitions, ete. But there ia 


1 This ty true, although Tetons, fa his Philosoph. Versuche her 
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feeling tannot even—to spenk Pecan adequately de. 
scribed. Description is in language, but language itself is the 
expression of eee and thoughts, And the thea of 
any feeling differs foto ovlo from the feeling itself. Indeed, the 
Inst result of the analysis on which modern psychology relies, 
and which we have already intelligently adopted, affirms that all 
psychic facts, and all the psychic life built up by the facts, re- 
veals three irreducible aspects, of which feeling ix one. 

It is not so much, then, the business of psychological science 
to tell just what feeling is, as to investigate the conditions under 
which the various forms of feeling arise in consciousness and 
to diseover their common characteristics, their relations to 
other forms of mental life, and the evolution of the more com- 
plex feelings from the simpler, etc. For to feel is as simple, 
fundamental, and universal an aspect of all paychic facts, or—if 
one wishes to use the expression—funetion or faculty of man, 
a8 is discrimination, or sensation, or volition, And feeling 
eannot have its nature, which is sui generis (the “ genus" not 
being of the same family as knowledge), stated in terms of 
knowledge: the wry life and cxsence of foeling is in being felt. 

Tt is customary for psychologists to express the foregoing 
truth by asserting that, whereas sensation has a presentative 
element, and knowledge is objective, fecling is always purely 
“subjective.” Thus the term feeling, or sensibility, is said by 
one writer! to “denote the subjective aspect of consciousness 
anywhere and everywhere," Another author? speaking ina 
ee ee qualified way, declares: “Feeling is subjective 
experience par exeellenm.” But the question at once arises: 
Ts it not t jaat this xubjective aspect with which all psychology 
deals? Allits phenomena are regarded as subjective ; that is 
to say, they are regarded as phenomena of consciousness, as 
such. My sensations are no less ef me as their subject (* mine 
own ") than aro my feelings ; and this I quickly discover when I 
try to communicate abont colors with one color-blind, or about 
tones with one tone-deaf. And what can be for me more truly 
“subjective” than my castlos-in-the-air (when I imagine mysolf 
rich and powerful), or those choices for which conscience com- 
mends or reproaches me? Such a characterization of the 
peculiarity of feeling is, therefore, not clear and univorsal: it 
porte amare a valuable trath; for it serves in a way to 

the difference between fooling and sensation, where, a3 
ones in almost all our conscious life, the two are blended to- 
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One other mistaken view of the nature of feeling is yet more 
widely current in modern psychology. In its fuller form of de- 
velopment this view may be stated as follows: All is, 
essentially considered, pleasure or pain, in the most 
meaning of these words, Or—to manufacture a convenient com- 
pound term—*pleasnre-pains” are exhaustive of the entire 
quality of the fecling-aspect of consciousness; all feelings, as 
feelings, are nothing but “pleasure-pains.” Now—this theory 
goes on to argue—different pleasures or pains differ only as re- 
spects intensity or amount ; therefore they aro measurable by a 
common standard, and, like sensations of the same sense, may be 
called upon to take their allotted place in a “pleasure-pain” 
series, a seale properly graded as to intensity. But since feol- 
ing is essentially either pleasure or pain, the different so-called 
“kinds of feeling ” have, as feeling, no qualitative difference ; all 
that which seems to us as difference is but duo to association 
with qualitatively different sensations or ideas. Feelings, as be~ 
ing ossentially “ pleasure-pains,” differ only in the amounts of the 
pleasure or pain which they are; they cannot, therefore, be dis. 
tinguished as “ kinds” or as having lower and higher degrees of 
“value” according to an ideal: feelings, as such, ean only take 
their allotted place in a seule graded necording to intensity. 

It would be imposaiblo at this point to indicate the far-reaching 
(and, as we believe, misleading) effects of this view of the nature 
of feeling. Tho different subordinate considerations involved 
will be discussed in their proper places, But let us here enter 
against it a most decided protest, not only as wholly inadequate 
to describe and explain the admitted data of conscionsness, but 
even as contradictory of those data, To us this theory seems 
“simplicity” itself: but simplicity, in the interests chiefly of 
biological and experimental psychology, “gone entirely mad.” 


22. Asoxprossing the cormct view of the nature of feeling, we may quote 
again from Dr. Ward, tho declaration :! * Fooling as «uch is, so to put it, 
matter of being, rather than of direct knowlodge.” ‘The peculiarly audjectioe 
nutare offecling, in tho meaning of the word “ subjective,” already explained, 
may bo omphasigod in various ways. In our common talk about xenso-experi- 
ence we divide it all into two easily and vividly distinguishable parts. One 
Of these iss reference to how ‘ things bebave,” what qualities thay have, 
or how thay “appoar to us.” But the otber has reference to how "wo foel” 
on occasion of our sensing things, or having them appear to us. Hence those 
sensations which are wont to be had with an accompaniment of markedly 
pleasurable or painful tonos of fooling aro thomsolves callod ** foclings.” 
Thus we are eaid to “feel” the cold or heat, whether of our own bodies 


peg Bet Pare —Hare: ets 6. Comps shoo HarDico « Lecter on Meteowion 
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nest has “pat asunder,” ‘as it has sensations and feelings, cannot again be 


concerning the bodily and mental conditions 
of the different classes of foclings are afforded by both the physiological 
and the ideational theories of feeling, For this reason both theories have 
contributed much to the psychology of this difficult olass of phenomena. 
But both err in their exclusiyeness ; they err also in a fundamental way, 
whon thoy regard feeling ax a dorived or socondary form of mental life. 
In opposition to this Jattororror, it has boon maintained that, on tho eon- 
trary, feeling alone is primordial in all consciousness, Thus we find writers, 
in almost all respects so far opposed as are Mr. Spencer and Profossor 
Tnros, agroving in the uso of tho word “ foclings” for all classes of clemen- 
tary paychic facts. Tut inasmuch as all psychic facts, even the most 
elementary, cannot become data of conscionsness—mnch lees data of self- 
knowledge—without attention and diseriminating consciousness, Dr. Ward 
correctly maintains: “The simplest form of psychical life involves not 
only a subject fooling, but a enhjoct having qualitatively distinguishable 
tions which are the occasion of ita feoling.” (Aa to how wo should 
modify and interpret this statement it is nob necessary here to add any- 
thing to what bas already been said.) 

‘The Herbartian theary of feeling hos so much which, in spite of its fan« 
damental errors, is interesting and helpful in explanation, that it deserves 
Uriof montion hore. This theory holds that feelings aro not primitive states 
of mind, Painful and ploasurable bodily states are not to be regarded ms 
foclings ut ull: they ure rather sensntions, AL true feclings depend mpon 
tho charnetor of tho identing netivity; in noturo thoy mro just this: the 
consciousness of the reciprocal action of the ideas, Or—te follow the expla- 
alin etre ss pet fchbied writer of this school in his masterly treatice 

1 “Feeling is to be considered as the consciousness of the 
ace of ideation itself, as distinguished from consciousness of this or 
that partienlar {dea;" and it is conditioned upon xome resistance being 
‘offered to thia process, It must at onco be admitted that the character of 
‘our intellectual, esthetical, and ethical feelings is determined, by the re- 
Jation thoy sustain to the different intellectanl processes, both the more 
fondamontal and the moro complex. (Here again wo may leave tho errors 
of the Horbartian theory to the correction afforded by a study of each 
particular position involved in the theory.) 

74, Tho view whioh axsorts, hot only that all feoling ix either pleasurable 
‘or painful, but that * pleasure-pain " is all thers is—so to speak—-of feeling, 
receives confatation at every point from the data of psychological sefonco. 
It follows from this thoory—among other conclusiona—that foolings, ax feel- 
ings, have no ideal value; they are only mere quent of pleasure or pain ; 
thoy cannot be placed in a xoale of ideal vulnes, as noble or baso; thoy enn 
‘only be placed in tho eealo of “ploasure-pains,” nx greater or leas, But these 
are subjects the discussion of which belongs later on, It will suilice at 

{-Volkmann vom Volkmar Letrbach a Vychologie, HL, p. 998 f. See nlyo Nablowety : Dias 

Ia aati et Oot 
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unything to do with the nature of the feoling, as such, 
yon fool? ig not the same thing ag to ask one, What. 
What is the condition of your norvous system? In 
question, one ray indeed tell one’s ideas, in order to d 
in, F ono may make roferonce to more or losa obscurely | 
sensations, using the customary terms in the description 
only the subject's immediate awareness of his own state of b 
tha question, How do you vren? Now, nothing can po 
fusing to this supreme arbiter af such a question than to be | 
to faco with the “fallacy of the paychologist.” ‘That, for ex 
ing of surprite (whothor occasioned by # sudden blow on the 
aeenies oe unexpected news, or by the rise in consciousness © 
“tthe that woke to perish never”) docs not differ, en 
amonat of pain or plonsure it occasions, from my fooling of 
Iam looking forward to a sca-voyage or to meeting a fri 
fooling of doubt (when T um considering which candidate to 
side of an opinion in philosophy to exponse), or from my 
tion or beligf (as it enters into all that knowledge of objects Teal 
or from my ethical and cesthetical fooling (when T contemplate 
or look upon a good picture, or hear the Andante in Sohabort's 
quartet)—all this is simply intolerable to self-consciousness. 
(8) The theory which identifies feeling with “ pleasurep 
out is also solf-contmdictory, ‘That pleasuro and pain aro 
forent kinds of affective consciousness no one can doubt. 
psychologists have indeed thought (mistakenly enongh) to 
by speaking of one of those forms of feeling ns “positive” 
as “negative.” It is, of course, possible—theoretioally with, 
and actually in a somewhat rough way—to shade the differ 
bodily ploasnres aud pains from the vory highest to the very I 
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of both. ‘Thus we can enact the fiction of a“ zero-paint,” or “point of in- 
difference,” a place in the seale where the pleusure passes over into pain, or 
the reverse, But by this fiction neither pleasure nor pain loses its distinot- 
ive quality. We muy, indeed, be unable to xay whether a particular fooling, 
is dixagrooablo or agrecable ; either farm of fooling may be 4o alight as to be 
not easily discernible by even the most attentive discriminating conscious- 
ness, But a alight degrug of pleasure is no more de a slight degree of pain 
than is a greater degree of ono Like a greater dogreo of the other. What 
our language means is, that both pleasures and pains are recognized as dif- 
fering in intensity. Bat something besides mero difference in intonsity is 
implied in our bringing so distinctly unlike psychic states, ax are those of 
pleamre and those of pain, together into one class, and then calling them 
both by the common term “fooling.” It is implied, of course, that please 
ure and pain aré cortain kinds” of feeling. In othor words, in spite of 
thoir opposition, they are clased together as distinctly difforent sorts of 
one fundamental form of psychic life. This fundamental form is no other 
than what wo monn by tho word “fooling.” ‘The whole nature of fealing, 
then, cannot be described aa “pleasnro-pain.” What wo really mean is: 
foolings are cither pleasurable, or painful, or possibly “‘neuteal.” ‘To make 
ony meaning run thas: feelings aro naught bot “ ploasure-pains," when 
pleasure and pain are recognized us opposites in kind, is to reason that two 
distinctly unlike psychic facts may be thrown into one category (and that a 
‘most important and fundamental ono) without their boing in any distinctive 
respects alike. 'Thia is self-conteadictory. 

(4,) Moreover, the theory which ‘eatifios fooling with “ plessure-pain”™ 
renders absurd some of the very problems on which itclaime to throw light, 
For example, the question whother there are “ neutral" feelings (or feelings 
that are ueither pleasurable nor painful) thus becomes unmeaning. ‘This 
theory attempts to settle tho inquiry as to the existence of nontral foclings 
ina haughty « priorf fashion, although it claims to spoale in the name of wo- 
called inductive psychology. According to this theory there are no such 
feelings, because thoro caniot be: wince feoling ix “ pleasure-pain,” and 
nothing else, But the inquiry na, to the existence of neutral feclings is 
plainly an inquiry as to matter of fact. It can be sottled only by an 
to the consciousness of the subject whose being the feeling ia And there 
is absolutely nothing which we know about tho nature of fooling, or about 
the conditions under which the tone of feeling is generally determined us 
either pleasumblo or painfal, which rondors it impossible that different indi- 
‘viduals may differ hore, Indced, one clans of foolings, or cue dogreo of any 
elass, may be “neutral” in tho case of some individuals, and not in the case 
‘of other individuals ; and feelings that havo had one tone of feeling, may, 
under the law of habit, etc., lose this tone and become neutral in the ease 
of any individual. 


The Conditions of all Feeling, as such, and the conditions of 
feeling are, like the nature of feeling, 
peculiarly difficult of determination. The conditions under which 
the tone of bodily feeling is either pleasurable or painful, and 
the conditions under which the pain or pleasure increases in in- 
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same. Yet the unity that this threefold aspect of consciousness 
presents is the highest of all unities ; it is the unity in variety 
of consciousness itself. However we may choose to express this 
fact, we cannot explain it; we can only acknowledge it a8 an 
ultimate fact, 

None the less, however, do we have good grounds for believ- 
ing that changes in the amounts, kinds, and tone (na pleasure or 
pain) of the feelings are dependent upan changes in the neural 
processes. And what are the moat general Physiological Con- 
ditions of the differences of the Feelings, in these respects, we 
can conjecture with some show of reason. Different individuals 
differ more widely and more incaleulably as to the particular 
feelings evoked, on different particular occasions, than as to the 
sensations and ideas occasioned by changes in the amounts, 
kinds, and time-rates of the stimuli which act upon the nervous 
system, This fact suggests that our feelings are determined by 
the changeable relations of the neural processes to the constitu- 
tion, previous habits, and temporary mood, of the nervous sys- 
tem, and by the relations of each neural process to all the others 
within the central system, in a moro irregular way than are our 
sensations and our knowledge. Those conditions of the ner- 
yous processes which depend immediately upon the nature of 
tho stimuli that act upon the ond-organs are in gonoral conform- 
able to law ; they are regular and—as it were—to be depended 
upon. In correspondence with them is the regularity and de- 
pendableness of our sensations and of our knowledge by the 
senses. But over and above the more aniformly recurrent simi- 
Jar elements in all the peripherally originated nervous pro- 
cesses, there is more or less of a semi-chaotic surplus of nervons 
action occasioned in the brain-centers. Tn this “semi-chaotic 
surplus"—the general charactor of which depends upon what 
the whole nervous system was, and is, and has recently been 
doing, and upon how the various new stimulations, running in 
to the brain-centers, fit in with all this and with one another— 
may we find the physiological conditions of the feeling-aspect of 
consciousness, No wonder, then, that these conditions are so 
obscure, so indeterminate for different individuals, so change- 
able in the same individual. Aé any particular moment the kind 
anil amount of feeling experienced haa for ite physiological condition 
the total complex relation in which all the subordinate neural pro- 
exases, stl up by the stimuli of that moment, stand to one another and 
to the set, or direction, of pre-existing related neural processes, To 
this troth onr language bears witness when we speak of “ mood,” 
Me disposition," *fecline as though,” “feeling like,” etc.; a8 woll 
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perceptions, or thoughts which furnish the 
companiments. Everything looks “ yellow” to the t 
diced temper, but “ rose-colored " to his more h 
thbor; while “ blue” is the penn eS color 
despondent mood regards every situation and pr 
our ethical, msthetical, philosophical: and roll 
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ing feeling. In general, then, the character and the me 
the feeling excited depends not so much directly bcs 
quantity of the excitement applied, as 
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tion and intensity of the general sensibility. 
Another group of most important psychical 
feeling concerns the distribution of attention. 
and what is the tone of our feeling (whether ple: 
painful), deponds largely upon the actual matter | 
particular sensations, perceptions, ideas, thou 
vigorous purposes, upon which our attention ( 
or involuntary) is focused ; and the degree of em 
flow, or of interruptions and shocks, to the current: 
noss, with which this attention is distributed. Bub 
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depends upon a great variety of ‘ions and combinations 
possible among the factors which constitute, at any instant, the 
condition and the direction of this same current of conscious- 
NERS. 

Other more particular conditions of the tone of our feelings 
as “ pleasure-pains ” will receive consideration later on. 


15. The attempt of biological and physiological science to state accu- 
nately the physiological conditions of all feeling is, of course, most commend- 
ablo. It ix only whon this attempt results in reducing tho wholo vast woalth 
of hnman affsctive oxperionce to quania of pleasure and pain, measurable 
acconling to Wober's or some other law, and dependent upon intensities 
of nervous processes, that it merits the distrust and contempt of the phi- 
losophor, the artist, the religions enthusiast, the more genial and compre- 
hensive psychologist, 

Our view, which finds the physiological conditions of fooling in the 
“ semi-chaotic surplus” of nervous processes originated by stimuli, but re 
garded us refatiee to the tendencies of the entire molecular central mechan- 
ixm—though confessodly not capable of dirvct sciontifie proof—ia a eonjoct- 
ure borne out by many considerations. Among the moat obvious of these 
is the character of those processes which accompany the rise and develop- 
ment, the “ building up” in conciousness, of all the moro intense stator of 
complex feeling. But this will have to be considered in more detail when 
we treat of the emotions and sentiments. 

{L) Tho charactor of thoae bodily footings which entor xo largely into 
the complex “feeling of self” and into what we call our “temper” 


internal organs, and their relation to the carobro-spinal norvous system), are 
such that sensation-complesen which can be built up into knowlodge by 
ee are only sparingly derived from these organs. One knows by ime 

modiate perception vory little of the sizo, aie temporsture, aud motion 
of one's intercostal and visceral extensions and surfaces. And what little 
one senses harp is apt to be submerged under accompanying feelings with 
wstrong tone of pleasare or pain, But from all these organs, through the 
nerve-plexuses and nerve-tracts of the great aympothetio system, an inde 
seribable mélange of norvo-commotions is conselexsly ascending through tho 
corebro-pinal tracts to the brain. What this mélange is at any particular 
time depends upon what kind of intercostal and visceral organs one has in- 
herited, or acquired by good or bad habits, or bad forced upon him by 
happy or unfortunate accidents or eiroumstances, or got by the action of the 
Jast hour or of yesterday, This mélange, however, gives conditions to one’s 
affective ion, oF mood, or tomporary impulae, so far aa ft is a 
matter of feeling. When this mélange corresponds with that to which 
we are habitually accnstomed, wo feel “ like ourselves ;" when it corresponds 
to any ono of sovoral familiar characteristic typos, wo feel in ono of our sev. 
eral “moods ;" when it is largely unsccustomed, wo feel “ queer” and 
“not bit tke oursélvex” Tn all casos it is the “surplus” of peripher- 
ally excited nerve-commotions, whore character doos not admit of their being 
organized after the form of excitations derived from the external organs of 








situation in the midst of which thay oconr, that constitute 
emential physiological pro-conditions of all fooling as suc 
upon this trath also by considering what feclings go 
slow changes in the same direction of nerve-excitation; wl 
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etc. Or, again, let it be inquired, ‘* How do T feel when 
complex of solicitation from all the different stimuli #4 
it, woro—with my disposition, my present mood; or how 
ject or form of seusution or ideation which comports, 
others constituting my total onvironmont? Does not overs 
and keenly feol change in tho complex of his nervous exc 
sensation, idea, resolve, or feeling)? Even exnud orn 
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the sensations or ideas oceurring and recurring in the stream of conaclous- 
noss 60 as to moke their similarity felt. And does not the character of onr 
feeling depend upon the reiation in which the new sensation or idea stands to 
that current of nervans excitations which supports the states of consciousners 
when the now factor or object appears? Feelings of surprive or shock, of 
novelty, of expectation, of recognition (pleasurable or painful), of vague dread, ox 
longing, ote., find their physiologieal conditions secounted ee 
of this principle. In gonoral, no marked and prolonged state of feeling can 
oxist excopt in depenttence upon considerable change in the direction of the 
excitement of the nervous centers under the influence of external and inter 
nal stimuli, * 

(4) Even in the case of those simpler and less intense feclings which 
are connected in axporionce with tho particular sonsation-complaxes and 
ideas, it is probable that this amo principle bolds true, Enoch netivity of 
every organ of sense may be said to awaken a “ surplus,” however small, of 
norvons excitation which may sorve, under the right conditions, for n foal- 
ing over and above, and yet connected with, tho sonsation-complex or idea. 
Whether such neural surplus awakens couscious feeling, and what feeling it 
awakens, is relative to (* depends upon") the entire habit, or r present mood, 
oto, of the person concerned. Two men, neither of whom is color-blind, 
will have the same sensations on looking upon a colored object; but who 
can toll what thar fyolings will be, oven whon the object in as near as possi- 
bilo to an object with fixed associations? Their feeling, on sooing green or 
orauge, “will depend upon," ete. Two men, neither of whom is tone-deaf, 
will hear the samo notes on listening for tho first time to Beethoren's quar- 
tet in © Sharp Minor (opus 131); bat who cam tell what the feelings of 
either will be? This * will depend upon,” ete, 

(6) The painful feeling which ix evoked by too intense excitement of 
any, oven very limited, area of the surface of the skin hus also, it is proba- 
ble, its physiological conditions in confused commotion of the nervous mb- 
atance, ‘a troubling more or lags profound of the organism." ‘The feolings 
evoked by sudden and uncertain changes in the application of tho stimuli, or 
by constant alight irritations of the nerves whieh serve no purpose of clearly 
orgunizable sonention-matorial, aro due to the same causa, ‘The ploasant 
and painful affective phonomena produced by being stroked, rubbed, tickled, 
passively moved, or other similar forms of stimulation, may be noted jn this 
connection. Every workor in tho laboratory knows how the samo vibrating 
fork, or finger matking upon a revolving drum, may produce not unpleasant 
sensations of sound, when attended to as an object which interests ux; while 
it will occasion a largo amount of Intent fooling of irritation when it has 
ceased to serve as an instrument of clear knowledge. The ‘semi-chaotic 
surplus” of nervous excitement, caused by the mbbing of the clothing, or 
by the prossmro of the chnir, in felt as making us cross cy weary, when we 
have no definite sensations and perceptions arising from these sources. 

£6. At cortain qpocha in life, changing bodily conditions become the 
canses of persiatent but vague foolings which amonnt to a ‘mood " or * dis~ 
position,” snd which serve to color all the sensations and ideax. ‘This is 

thas fe ange und not conditions of theuarroas ertem which ar fl te 
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sathotical foeling awakod by hearing the “almost toneless low note of tho 
tenor voice” on the last word of the passage, “He turned their waters into 
blood," in Handel's * Isrwel in Egypt." 

In ail purely instrumental music tho flow of conscioumess ia thin and 
meagre, 20 far as definite conceptions go, but the changes in key and the 
thythmic flow of sensations of rnusical sound are felt with an astonishing 
wealth and power of conscious being. This fact is connected with that 
“interiorness” of these sensations, on which we have already remarked. 
Indeed, at times it may well secm as though all objective reference and all 
“training ” of the ideas had nearly coasod ; wo simply have our being totally 
in the flow of musical feolings, What happens through the sense and idea- 
tion belonging to heuring is also true of sight. ‘The physical and objective 
changot which gesture and physiognomy present to tho eyo are productive 
of feelings of fear, joy, attraction, repulsion, surprise, expectation, longing, 
solemnity, ete,, to the child; and this ona basis of extremely slender men- 
tal elaboration, Aad hore adults aro not ¢o unlike children, Indeed, the 
cultivation of “ tact" depends upon the prompt and appropriate arousement 
of sonsibility as the accompaniment or sequence of meagre intellectual pro- 
cossas., 

In all these cases feeling and ideation, or thought, react on each other, 
This truth obtains in all ranges of culture, fram the ignorant woman who, 
‘as tradition affirm, wopt at the “ holy wag" of Whitficld’s hoad, to tho eul- 
tivated sceptic who turned from feeling the beauty of a ualural scene to the 
conclusion that there mast bea God, Bnt the faller treatment of the higher 
forms of feeling will cause us to roour to this trath. 


The principles which must guide psychology in the Classifi- 
cation of the Feclings have already been pretty clourly indicated, 
From the very nature of feeling in general wo ara obliged to 
resort to those “objective” processes with which feeling is con- 
nected, in order to locate in intelligible “kinds,” or “ sorts,” the 
affective phenomena. In other words, we classify the feelings by 
reference to the intellectual processes which accompany or occa- 
sion them, All attempts at a purely biological or physiological . 
classification of the phenomena of feeling: are, expecially, to be 
rejected. Such principles of classification have no place at any 
point in psychology; but they are especially out of place at this 
point, because the most essential characteristic of our feelings 
renders it inconceivable that thoy should differ after the analogy 
of the physical organism or of the physiological processes. 

It is further important to determine the exact character of the 
Relations in which the Foolings stand to the other two main 
‘Classes of mental phenomena. We are wont to speak of our sen- 
sations, ideas, thoughts, and purposes as being themselves either 
pleasurable or painful. Thus those who identify “pleasure- 
pains " with the whole being of feeling seem compelled to regard 
fooling us a quale, or characteristic, of the other forms of mental 





to tho latter; it does not moan that fooling has 
and specific being of which we must take aceount. 


of consciousness. One may express this fact eit 
“a painful sensation " or a“ sensuons pain." So, too, 
grieving over the loss of property or of a friend, one 
the total fact of “fusion” either by saying, “ap 
thought), or “an ideal or conceptual pain.” 

This juncture between our feolings and the 
intellectual processes, which afford us the means 
our feelings, is effected with varying degrees of pro 
completeness. Sometimes, as in the case of p 
seoms (but never is) immediate and complete. 

the “ objective " attachment of the focling is vague 

as in the cuse of many of the more diffused and yet 
feelings of bodily comfort or discomfort, of ease or 

the like. Again, the feeling may even procede the 
nation of the correlated process of sensation or idea 
sciousness ; and this is the case when we are snt 
or shocked by any abrapt and great change in 
our sensation- or ideation-experience. Yet agai 
come lagging on behind the development of the 
cesses to which—ns we are wont to say—it 
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belongs. This experience is so familiar in the case of our 
more complex forms of feeling that it has led to the mistaken 
psychological theory which makes all the affective phenomena 
of consciousness dependent upon an “ occasion” 

for them. But the general truth is, that in the flow of tho one 
stream of conscions life the feelings may assume either one of the 
three possible time-relations toward the sensations and ideas by whic 
we classify them; they, may fuse with them in the “now” of the 
same conscious state, or they may lead or follow them. 

One other consideration affecta all attempts at classifica 
tion of the feelings. Changes in the complexity and intensity 
of both the “ objective” and the “affective” factors of any men- 
tal stato which is predominatingly one of fecling, produce im. 
portant changes in the resulting compound quality. Thus new 
and higher “classes” of feeling are determined By incrense 
of intensity, for example, a feeling of pleasant mild surprise, 

distinguishable from the feeling of novelty, becomes 
the emotion of wonder or of astonishment. But no such chan; 
is a mere growth of affective intensity. A great variety of 
tatively new factors modify the character of the complex state 
of feeling as any considerable increase in intensity takes place. 
Especially is it true that the whole tone of the feeling may 
change: for example, the emotion corresponding to.a pleasurable 
feeling may be a painful emotion. Thus, too, out of surprise, 
as it were, may be developed wonder and astonishment, or dread, 
or anger, or joy, Even pleasure and pain—such “opposites” as 
we are wont to call them—sometimes struggle er for the 
possession of the field of affective consciousness, and thus pro- 
duce a most strange complexion, by their very struggle, to that 
field. 

Combining the foregoing three considerations we find that 
the Classification of the Feelings may proceed as follows ; 

L. According to the “ objective” accompaniment, or reference, 
of the feeling—into (1) Sensuous Feelings, or such as have their 
difference determined in dependence upon the different qualities 
of the sensations of tho special senses and of so-called “ comm 
fecling" ; (2 Intellectual Feelings, or such as have their dif- 
ference determinod by the character of the processes of ideation 
and thought; (8) #athotical Feelings, or such as arise in eou- 
nection with the perception or imagination of what we call “ beau- 
tiful” or its opposite ; and (4) Ethical Feelings, or such as arise 
in oe forms of conduct which we call “right” 
or its opposite, 

‘Two things should be borne in mind as respocta this division = 
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scale of plensare tho sugar in lemonade), but also to hold that tha sim- 
ploat bodily pleasures, as foclings, are like the most oloyated intellectual, 
wsthetical, und ethical ploasares—provided the two ean be made to assume 
the game locality in the “ploasure-pain" sealo of quantities. Tt will be a 
long time, however, before psychology convinces the artistic mind, on aco- 
ing a great actor play Hawlet, or on heating the “ Erl-King” of Schubert, 
that its feelings, ae aueh, are simply ploasnro-pains that may have an exact 
equivalent in so uch pork and potatoes, or choose and beor, Nor is ho 
who has felt that joy of scientific discovery which Niebuhr compared to the 
divine feeling in view of a now-mnde universe, likely to confase it, as re- 
spoots distinctive quality, with the sonsuons thrill of gmtitlod bodily appo- 
tite. While the religious devotee will scarcely fail to relegate hia “love of 
God,” or his fooling of “divine pity,” ax an affiction, to a different clase 
from that into which le throws all sorts of “ pleasure-pains" derived from 
physical goods aud evils. 

#9 Onaccount of the obsenre charactor of the aonsuons basis on which 
tho intellectual, sathotical, aud othical feclings ropose, writers on the psy- 
chology of art and morals have often failed to recognize this basis. On the 
other hand, thoso writers who, starting from tho biological point of viow, 
attompt to deal with the higher feelings in accordance with a theory which 
resolves all their affective quality into quanta of * pleasure-pains,” almost 
uniformly find their theory, in reality, quite too narrow for thom, For ex- 
amplo '—to illastrate from one of the most judicious of modern psycholo- 
gists—we aro told ntone moment that, * strictly speaking, there are only two 
varioties of feeling, viz,, the agrevable and the disngrooable ;" beeanse “all 
our feclings are constituted by elements of pleasnre and pain; and then, 
at another moment, we are informed that “tho soveral variotios of musical 
wonsation . . . have distinct affective concomitants,” some of them pro- 
ducing the feeling of exeitemont or exhilaration, while others produce foel- 
ings that havo a id quiotor and gravor character.” And after virtually nffirm- 
ing the many varieties of our simpler sensuous foolings, we find this author 
proceeding with the further classification of complex feelings, just as though 
tho  ploamre-pain” thoory had nover boon introdnoed, ‘Tho popular view 
is, on this point, poychologically correct. “A finer sejentifle analysis” 
bronght to hear on the “* fecling-concomitant” of ont sensations and ideas, 
«dos not rosolvo those popalarly rocoguizod differonoes into something else 
than what every subject of the feeling immodiately feels them to be." And 
to hold that it does, destroys all basis for onr jent as axpressed in 
terms like the following : An “honorable” or a * baxo” fueling, m * fitting” 
or an “inappropriate feeling,” otc. Tt also makes psychologically unintelli- 
sible all the affective phonomena which entor into the constitution and the 
appreciation of artistic products, and of conduct considered as moral or im- 
moral. 

$10, Sonsuoner foalings * attach thomselvos" to tho activity of the sonsos 
in such @ way na to fuse St iil tbe sinsatioug, with their presentativo ‘or ob- 
Joctive reference, nnd so constitute their “subjective” side, ax it were. 
Whon, thon, wo spoak of ploasant or painful seisations, the noun empha 
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(9) Musicians have always attuched differont distinct kinds of feeling to 
different musical instruments, to the diffrent timbres of notes when sounded 
to expross difference of fooling, to different keys and chords, However 
mack of this is due to fanciful associations, it is scarcely all thus to be ex- 
plained. And it certainly is not to be resolved into more differentia of the 

ius of acoustic sensations, Stumpf tells us how his son Rudolf, 
a child of four and a halt years, when he had to choose between two trum- 
pots that differed by a tone, declared for the darker one." ‘The “ grave” 
feeling belonging to the baso register is different, otherwise than in mere 
quantity of pleasure-pain from the “stirring” of the tenor. ‘Tho * eweot- 
pain” of minor stmins is not the same mingling of tho two opposites, ax 
that which o chord has where one of the keys is somewhat out of tune. And 
the foeling of “grace "which belongs to Mozart's Opns 46 in E flat is differ 
‘ent, thongh no mora or lest pleasurable, and though we disregard the char- 
aoter of the notes as mary eeusations, from the feeling of “passionate for 
vor” which belongs to his Opus 47 in G Minor.* 

(4) ‘The variotios of fooling which bolong, as the affective concomitant, 
to the different sensations of color and light hare, indeed, been differently 
described by different persons equally susceptible to. this form of excited 
sonsibility. Here, then, as in the exso of all tho other feclings, dieposition and 
association havo largely to do in determining kind. But here also « certain 
rather wide range of distinetion seems to belong to the more primary phen- 
omena of fveling, Bright light ond mellow light produce differonoos in the 
character of the equally plesewable fecling which may result; melaucholy 
may deepen into vaguo dread, as twilight gives: way to total darknoss, with- 
out habit and association furninking tho complote account. Aa respects the 
fine shuding of tones of feeling accompanying the color-sensations, the olsssi- 
cal pasengo of Giitho ix in proof. With the “ehoerfulness” of yellow the 
“mournfal” light seen through bluo glass is contrasted—"n fooling of 
cold” (as recalling shadows,” the author adds), Green produces the i 
prossion of roposo ; rod of strong excitement. [The explanation which a 
counts for the exciting influence of “red upon somo animals, by ite 
association with the sight of blood, seors not wholly satisfactory. The 
reason lics, in part at Joust, in the amount and charoter of the nonval 
“semi-chaotic surplus” which these rays provoke.) HOffding, combining 
theve two forms ef sensations af aight, calls upon us to observe how, with 
diminished or augmented illomination, * tho effect on fooling sustains a 

change.” 

(5) Tn addition to what has already been said respecting that compound 
bodily ‘called “common fooling,” as tho affective concomitant of cor- 
tain obxcurely sensed organic processes, wo may now note that it has a aum- 
bor of distinct kinds, both painful and pleasurable. The equally disagreenble 
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of: 
ings of relation.” These feolings are the same iz kind wh 
particular sensations or ideas whose relation determines | 


unexpected character of the change. Hence arise fi 
and surprise, with all the shadings of the latter as it is i 
tonishment and wonder, or deepened into dread and awa 
‘of emotions in a crowd, when some abrapt change takes place 
works they are watching, is instractive. With these may } 
thos foolings which secompany the continuous flow of sin 
and ideas, free from all abrupt and 
**fooling of continuity,” or of “continuous similarity,” 
this class, On tho ono hand it is related to the plassant 
ity, of boing “at ease,” ete.; on the other hand, the 
monotony, wenrinoss, and rostloss longing for change, may bo 

‘The timo-rate of the changing sensations and ideas dotermines: 
sification of other of these foclings of relation. A very slow rate of 
in the objective processes ix apt to be accompanied with plonsant 
lungaor end mental drowsincus, or with unpleasant foclings of 
spirits, tedium, aud the like. A moderate, equable pace to the sensations 
and ideas ix apt to be accompanied by a feeling of pleasurable 
which rises in intensity until these objective processes: yak 
time-rate ; then emerge those painful feelings of er 0 
whitl, of being **ran away with” by om 
bring the mind to the vary vorgo of insanity. sti 
eua which characterize “ melancholia," on the ono band, and * 
nse the term as German psychiatry employs it), on the other 
largely dependent upon the time-rate of the processes of sensation 
tion. Similar characteristic feelings are with ns when we are | 

rillinnt,” ote, The influence of certain drags on the emo 
largoly through the effeot of quickened or returded cerebral 
the time-rate of the mental processes. Nar would it, p 
the {nets of oxperionce if we were to speak of a yaguo 
‘expoctation,” as induced by every relative condition of p 
in the flow of the stream of consciousness. ‘This feeling, | 











EXISTENCE OF NEUTRAL FEELINGS: 


sity. Tn answer to the question whether all 

without exception, are—to some extent at er pleasur- 
able or painful (in other words, whether“ neutral feelings " exist), 
no decisive theoretical answer seems possible, 


£1. ‘Tho discussion over tho existence of “ neutral foclinge™ has probably 
absorbed more attention of late than it deserves—especially if we separate it 
from the far more important discussion of the natu of all fooling ns meh. 
Noutral or indifferent foolings wore recognized by Reid, but disputod by 
Hamilton.’ James Mill went so far as to assert that the greater number of 


aseorts it as undoubted that “we may foel 
und yot be noithor pleased nor pained;" and that “almost every pleasurable 
and painfal sensation and emotion passes through a stage or momont of 
indifference.” Wendt argues that inasmueh na pleasures and pains differ 
in intensity and are opposites (and may, therefore, be plotted as having a 
place on either side af a curve which crosses an absciasa-line) there must be 
a point of indifferonce, or neutrality, lying between them, But this argu- 
ment assumes that because a curve represents certain relations, in respect 
of intensity, in which pleasures nnd pains stand, therefore it roprosante all 
their relations to ono another and to all states of fooling. A child stung by 
a bee whilo eating honey may be figuratively represented a passing along 
this line ; and yet it does not follow that beenuso extreme pain fellows great 
pleasure an ideal neutral feeling intervenes between the two. 
to experience, wo find another recent writer® exclaiming ; 
“How many visual imagos, musical sonnds and noises daily throng our 
consciousness? How few of them aro associated with any fooling (that is, 
positive feeling of pleasure or pain) whatever!” And doubtless the ex- 
perience of most men wonld, nalvoly exprossod, agree with this exclama. 
tion, If in fairly good health and occupiod with work sufficiently exacting 
of attention, but not too distasteful or too absorbing, they pass the larger 
part of thoir timo withont obsoreablo tone of pleasure or pain ehanseteriving, 
the stream of conscionmess, We here seo ognin reason for not adopting 
‘even the modified statement of Lotze: “ We apply the name ‘feelings’ 
erclusinely to states of ploasnre and pain in contrast with sensations as indif- 
ferent perceptions of a certain content.” Perhaps, if we admit that there 
are fow, if any, of onr feetings (especially the sensuous) in which we cannot, 
by parposivo attention, develop a discornible tono of fooling, that is, maka 
them to appear either slightly pleasurable or slightly painful, yet, on the 
othor hand, that a lange part of onr affective phenomena leave no distinct 
traco in consciousness, or on memory, ns either pleasurable or painfal, we 
shall state the facts on both sides. Nor—we repeat (neo p, 171)—is thore any~ 
thing in our feelings, ar Fash to show reason why any uniform law should 
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conjectures as to how some of the most 

tellectual processes have come to be asso 

the other of these two “tones” of all affective 
both biology and psychology are obliged to a 

of pleasure and pain, as well aa the peculiar place: 
ure-pains” sustain in the total mental de 0 
sumption would have to be made even if we 

we do not) the universal and unalterable p 
ditions of all pleasure-pain. 


42. It we were at liberty to regard even our bodily pl 
as specific forms of sonsation,with a distinct nervous 
particular loci in the surface of the body, where 
appliod, the task of specifying the physiological eonditia 
of our pleasure-pains would be simplified, ‘The attempt 
ceatly been made by use of experimental methods, 
connected with gonsations of tha skin. But even in 
attempt has not succeeded. Ono obsorver of high rank! h 
to discover certuin “ pain-spots” (nkin to the pressure 
peratnve-spots), to the axcitement of which alone 
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specific urgaue of pain exist [a the skin i denied by Bix <eltachritt f. 
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specific response. But subsequent observations and the opinions of other 
authorities do not sustain bis claim. An argument for this view is derived. 
from the undonbted fact that the sensation of toneh and the feeling of pain, 
in casos of painful touch, are soparable both in faot and in time, ‘Thus 
disease may occasion insensibility to pain (axaierta) without insensibility 
to touch (anasthesta), and conversely. Severe cold may render the ampn- 
tations necessary aftor battle almost painless, even whon the patient senven 
tho operation as being touched and eal, Chloroform ond hypnotic sleep 
sometimes render the subject insensible to the pain of sensations (euch as 
thas coming from extmoting a tooth, or from buming the flosh) without 

the sensations as such. Moreover, Weber called attention to the 
oo that whon the hand is dipped én very cold or In very hot water wo have 
an intense sensation of being tonebed which distinetly procodes the feoling 
of pain. This comparative slowness of the evolution of pain is noticeable 
in various forms of strong excitation of the shin. And Schiff, finding that 
animals, after section of the gray matter of the spinal cord, cease to feel pain 
while still susceptible to touch, has coneluded that the nerve-commotions 
necessary for the two travel Ly different paths to the brain. All these phe- 
nomen are, however, explicable on much better grounds than those which 
asyame tbat the physiological conditions of pain and ploasare (oven of the 
skin) aro found in the excitement of specifie parts of tho poripheral nervous 
npparatus, ‘The relative slowness of pain is probably due to the fact that a 
more diffusive excitation of nervous substance, both peripheral and central, 
fa necossary for the production of pleasnre-pains than of comparatively indif- 
ferent sensations. ‘The explanation of tho apparently different paths of 
reaching the bin ix probably connectad with the same fact, While nearly 
everything which wo do know about the conditions of our pleasures and 
pains is opposed to the view which considers them as specific sensations, 
Indeed, if the susceptibility of the areas of the skin é differant for painful 
foolings and for sensations of temperature and touob, this may be held to be 
another proof of the heterogencity of the neural processes which underlie 
feeling and sensations in general. 

4% Evory biological thoory ns to tho physiological conditions of our 
pleasure-pains holds that, in some way, pleasure is sigvificant of activities 
which are teneficiad, and pain is significant of activities which are harmful, 
either to the total organism of the individual or to tho spocies or to the 
particular organ primarily involved, This conclusion, which modern science 
claims to arrive at inductively, is essentially the same as that which was 
asmmed, in doforenco to teleological considerations, centuries ago, Arin- 
totle, for example, conceived of plessure os linked with every normal and 
natnral activity; pain is therafore, as tho opposite of pleasure, * nogative™ 
of what is abnormal, nonataral, injurions, From tho samo « priori point of 
view n modem writer’ declares : “ Pleasury is the positive feeling of w thing 
which accords with our nature, ns pain is tho negative fooling of an object 
Tish is con, to our oxsence." 

moilers biological view explains the physiological conditions of 
yaany eh our ploseare-paios; but its failure at various points is only too 
evident. In view of the fact that como human organisms ondure for years 
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INTENSITY AND TONE OF FERLING W3 


agreeable intensities of certain stimuli are harmful, except the conjecture 
which tho theory qupporta ; (2) the theory noglocts too largely thon contral 
conditions in which (rather than in couditions of the organs exposed to 
the stimulus) the very nature of our pleavuro-pains have their physical basis; 
‘and (8) it Ioaves quite unexplained the large ficld of our nan-sensuous pleae- 
ure-pains, 


Many facts are explained when we consider the Relation be- 
tween Intensity of excitement and the accompanying Tones of 
Feeling. Physiologically considered, all the cerebral processes 
concerned in our sensations and ideas, when increased in amount 
beyond certain limite, become occasions of painful feeling. 
When, on the other hand, these processes are lacking in sufficient 
intensity to lay the appropriate basis, as it were, for clearly defined 
sensation or ideation, they may also be occasions of mother kind 
of painful feeling, Hence we have pains of over-tension, strain, 
excitement, which, in oxtreme form, may appoar to overwhelm con- 
sciousness in a sea of pain, or crush it under a load of anguish; 
but we have also the pains of uncertain, wavering, and exces~ 
sively feeble sensation and ideation. How much intensity of new- 
ral processes can be“ borne” without pain, or even enjoyed, varies 
with an indefinite number of considerations resolvable into the con- 


centers, How much intensity these centers are actually called 
Kea to bear depends, in part, upon the constitution and condi- 
tion of the end-organs to which the stimulus is applied. These 
ond-organs may be relatively unexcitable or hypermsthetic (as 
in casos of morbid sensibility, either constitutional or due 
to disease). The same stimulus applied to the same organ, 
under different conditions of excitability, may thus be the oc- 
casion of very different amounts of that “semi-chaotic surplus” 
in which the cerebral processes of feeling consist. While, 
within the cerebral centers themselves, the limits of neural 
activity, the excess of which in amount is productive of pain, 
vary greatly for different individuals, ages, cerebral conditions, 


ete. 

Psychologically expressed, the corresponding truth may bo 
stated somewhat as follows; There isa certain amount of psychi- 
eal activity, whether as expressed in sensation or ideation and 
thonght, which is pleasurable, or at least not productive of pain. 
More than this becomes increasingly painful as the amount of 
sensation or ideation increases. Toostrong sensations hurt ; too 
vivid mental images are likely to be disagreeable ; too intense 
thinking is unpleasant—even apart, it would seem, from those 
sensations of muscular strain and bodily pains in the head which 
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more indefinite and complex than the latter. Th 
both with the more complex cerebral basis on whicl 
‘ure-pains rest, and also with the larger number of 
ditions on which they depend. 


#4. Nothing about the conditions of onr senstous 7 
ia more certain than that they depend upon the intensity of the 
which occasion them or which they accompany. This fact wo 1 
namberless experiments ; indeed, life itself is one Jong in 
“Nothing in excess," if you do not wish to suffer for it, nob ey 
refined pleasures of art and religion, and, a fortiori, the p 
is the ono ralo for » prudent life. One may even take p 
the edge of a razor it one does not pross it too hard; and too 
more disagreeable than a weak solution of quinine, 
with sensuous feelings discovers at what grade of the in 


pain accompanying some of our sensations may be made al 
submerge the objective charactor of the ecneations the 
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Beaunis' has represented the dependence of our plensure-pains upon the 

intonsity of oar sensations, in tho four atadix which he recognizes, by the 

following scheme (the figures at the head represent tho inereasing amounts 
of the sensations) : 
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[ to this author, not only may the extent of these stadia and 
the moment of their sppearance vary greatly, but with some substances the 
stadium of indifforenee i lacking, ae th stadium of pleasure much abbro- 
viated. Beaunis is Jod to the covlae that all the sensations, even those 
most apparently simple, involve olemonts both pleasurable and painfal.] 

‘Haw both the intonsity of tho ronentions, in dopondence upon the inten- 
sities of the stimuli, and the intensity of the resulting pleasures or pains, 
fn dependence on the intensities of tho sensations, taay be subject to varia- 
tion, and yet not according to the samo Inw, is illustrated by the follow: 
ing diagram.’ Here E min. and E max. represent the minimum and the 
maximum fntensities of stimulation; and tho absciesa-line between thom 
represents the division between pain (whose curve is below) and pleasure 
(whose curve ix above). The continuous line represents the relation of 
intensity of eenention to intonsity of stimulation. The dottod curve rop- 
resents the pleagure-pain series, both above and below the abscissa-line, 





“, 


Pro. 

An Ingenious conjecture of Wundt maintains that the maximum point of 
pleasure for any sensation lies about what ho ealls the “cardinal value” of 
tho sensation, i.¢,, the place where the sensation ceases to increase in aimplo 
eee anreag io ana ‘This is the place where the seu- 


eo Sensations Lnternan, ete... 248 £ 
‘iupecd frou Sichen#Tnteodectio to te Suady of Puyol. Pardbology, p. 18, 


sation is most ‘¢yalunble™ for purposes 
‘then, that our sensuous ploasure-paing 
amount of cognition we Reppert 


of relation, for example—whether 

L brnpa prey th oh ener: 
bat by disposition and inheritance different 
xreatly as to tho amounts of pleasure and 


that the umount of sensuous or intellectual activit 
can “ bear” at any particular timo diffors greatly: 
urable or painful any particular amount of 
pends upon a rather incalculable yariety of coneco 
tions. 

In general, ideal pleasures and pains, when 
strict standard of quantity, are much inferior to th 
by strong sensations. We enact a fiction which is 
for practical uses, but which is far from represen 
logical truth, when we regard these ideal pleasure-p 
or less determinative of the choices of the indi 
the estimate put upon them with respect simply to # 
in a scale of intensity, Ideal pleasures and 
edly, as a rule, nob accompanied by such great 
the nervous system as are bodily pleasures and 
will appear more and more clearly that the d 
individual, even in the lower ranges of life, as 
tellectual, esthetical, and ethical standards, takes p 
conditions, and is influenced by other consid 
determined by quanta of pleasnre-pains, This 
the lowor animals, which, under the influence 
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Dries soee posoarer und ane pats to: tor see‘ Maal 
reject pleasures P i 
ends. And of man it is emphatically true that the very begin- 
nings of his psychical development are conditioned upon his not 
being unduly influenced by considerations derived from the 
relative intensities of his pleasure-pains. Pleasure and pai 
are undoubtedly powerful as spur, and bridle, and bait, in 
struggle for existence, But whatever biology and 

trines of political economy may sce fit to hold on thi 


pressed in the popalar anguage. Psychology ix obligod to adopt the term 
* pleasare-pain” to include all degroos of the tro tonos of focling, from 
tho intensest bodily anguish or ecstasy of pleasurable excitement to the 


sciousness, for the most part due to intnworganic or to skin sensations, The 
more intonsoly diengrooablo foolings of grief, disappointed love, and wounded 
pride, shame, or regret, they also speak of as “pains.” It is difficult, how- 
ever, to get the ordinary man to admit that when the quality of his food, or his 
tobacco, or the color of his wife's dross, doos not quile “muit him," ho is 
suffering “‘ pain.” Psychology, by its uso of the terms, properly marks the 
sameness of quale which goes with such a variety of quanta in the entire 
in paler language emphasizes two im- 

truths; (1) the dependence of n distinctly marked 

tone of fooling upon the intensity of the procosses which occasion the foel- 
ing; and (2) the fact that both ploasurablo and painful tones of feoling are 

ively di in the pursuit of ideal ends. 

According to Lotza,' foolings of sonso ate, “in the enso of the different 
senses, #0 much the moro intensive the Joss these senses aro capable of fine 
objective perceptions, Colors aud their contrasts merely excite satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction ; dissonances of tones cause eufforing to tho hearor person- 
ally; the pleasure and pain of smell and taste are much more intensive : but 
it is only in the skin, which of itself alone furnishes little cognition, and in 
tho intovior parts, which contribute to cognition nothing whatever, that the 
pain assumes the charactor of physical suiforing, The purposeful nature of 
this arrangement {a manifest; ita mechanical basia is unknown.” Thir 
statement, so far aa the plain faot of variation in intensity is concerned, is truc 5 
‘but the explanation given ix not wholly satisfactory. With the important 
exception of the skin, the organs of senso which furnish most objectivo in- 


4 See Outlines of Myychology, p. 15. 
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may bolonging to touch. ‘Tl 
tones, tastes, and smells, although still immediately 


is thus necessarily forfeited. 

Biology attempts to account for the hideous “ bulle” of 
sensations in accordance with the priaciplos of evolution, 
perhaps * ancestral worm-like,” forms to which the ero 
rofors and from which ho conjectures that man sprung, 
strong and prompt painfal reaction to such sensations 
account of thelr beneficial tendency to discontinue or in 
tact, Thin explanation would bo more applicable if it 
of nature, not to preserve the worm, but to punish ib with 
the very act of boing burned, swallowed, or crashed. For 
sensations generally arive too late to serve as an effective 
confusing rather than helpfal to objectivn information and 
tion; and, as a mattor of fact, it ia by delicate, painlons, 
Apparatus (fooler, antennm, etc.) that the lower animals are n 


of biology 1s na unsatisfactory in fact aa it és in othical th 

£6, That, within certain rather wide limits, individuals) 
to tho ostimatos they pnt upon the quanta of pleasure and 
by different classes of sensations and ideas, all our experi 
recognize. “There is no accounting for tastes,” and 
thoro should bo no dispute.” ‘This is partly duo to tho 
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persons do actually saffer or enjoy under very different conditions. Seme— 
ns we truly say —are ‘‘ not capable” of sufforing aa othors aro; and every ovo 
tesuova ead solatisely (wo wiigh\ al), alco Riani od ete ates 
others. On the other hand, psychology must not overlook the effect of ideal 
aims, not only upon the estimate which different men give to amounts of 
pleasure or pain, but also, and chiefly, upon the important fact whether they 
fino greatly “influenced ” (not to say * governed”) by any merely quantita- 
tive estimate, So far as mere amount of pain is concerned, 
rendily enough agree with Heine: 
than physical ; und if I hod my choice 
bad tooth, I should choose the former." ‘The fact hore reckoned with is un+ 
doubted + ideal pains and pleasures are nt comparable in mere intensity with 
sensuous paing and pleasures. Tho saino fact is maxamed in tho eynical 
maxim : “The chief conditions of happiness are good digestion and no con- 
science.” 

. Weare obliged, thon, to confoas that neither tho existonoo nor the 
pose of tho dotinite amounts of pain and pleasure connected with carais 


which is the physical basis of feeling, surpasses cortnin variable limits, pain 
in tho result. It is, perhaps, because the idoal feelings are nanally supported 
by less of this ‘‘semi-chaotio surplus,” that they are less intense. On the 
other hand, strovg and lasting feelings which start in an ideal way (tho 
emotions of mge, joy, fear, revenge, chagrin, grief, ote,) profoundly affect the 
phyxical basis of life; and they thus take on a tone of pain or pleasure, ns 
respects quantity, comparable to sensations, But tha physiological prin- 
ciples which control here are rory complicated ; we donot as yet know them 
thoroughly. And for any adequate notion as to the significance of pleasure 
and pain, and of the distribution of their amounts among the different bodily 
and psychical states, we must look to ideal onda that lio outside of the mere 
facts of feeling in themselves considersd. 

27. That cortain ‘ foolings of relation” are natumlly painful, we hayo 
already had mpeated occasion to remark. Among such, in their sisplor 
forms, aro tho foolings af too great surprise, of monotony, af tedium, of 
excitement ond confusion from too great rapidity of the mental moyo- 
ment, ote. Peculiarly noute is the painful feeling induced by the stimula- 
tion of sonsation-comploxes that interrupt the smooth flowing af the currant 
of consciousness when it ia full and strongly set in a definite direction, 
When wears giving » Inrge amount of discriminating attention to any par 

ticular connoctod train of sensations or idons, tho cerebral and psychical dis- 
turbance occasioned by sensations tnd Kdeas that do not“ train ws with” those 
which alwaiy absorb us, is ont of all proportion to tho intensities of the 
stimuli involved. For oxnmplo, if ono is listening to o sorios of sounds, or 
looking intently at some object, the fecling of “distraction ” caused by be- 
ing spoken to in a whisper or lightly tonchod amounts to 2 sharp physical 
pain; it may arouso, in turn, the most intenso irritation and anger. ‘This 
fooling is, in part, the baso of that resentment which most men experience at 
being interrupted in speech or at having their opinions denied. The whole 
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more altruistic forms of emotion and sentiment. Hatrod and 
love, the feeling of self-importance and the feeling aceompany- 
ing the appreciation of others, are by no means necessarily oppo- 
sites when arranged in the scale of pleasure-pains, 

Differing degrees of both pleasure and pain may attach them- 
selves to the different factors which enter into all the more com- 
plex forms of emotion and sentiment. ‘To state the matter in an 
abstract way, all elaborate emotions and sentiments generally fur- 
nish some reasons why their tone should be one of pleasure, and other 
reasons why their tone should be one af pain, They are mixed in 
tone. But one of these two opposite tones is likely to be pre- 
dominant, and to give the characteristic to the entire complex 
experience. The two opposite tones, as represented by the fac- 
tors which have thom, may struggle together, as it were, for 
supremacy in the total affective complex; they may find it im- 
possible to fuse. The emotion or sentiment then assumes that 
peculiar condition of vacillation between predominating ploas- 
ure modified by pain, and predominating pain modified by 
pleasure, with which all are familiar. This entire class of expe- 
riences justifies us in saying—as a general rule, which, however, 
admits of certain marked exceptions—that excitement of sensi- 
bility, as such, tends to be pleasurable up to the limit where 
painful bodily feelings, due to excessive strain or tension, or 
else disegrecable wsthetical or ethical sentiments, are aroused 
and maintained. In the majority of cases of strong emotions 
and sentiments of whatever character, the rush and onward 
sweop of feeling, with its tone of pleasure duo to the fact that 
both cerebral and psychical excitement is ata high pitch of in- 
tensity, for a time overwhelms all painful factors, whether of a 
sonsuons, wsthotical, or ethical order, The answer to the ques- 
tion: “Doest thou well to be angry ?” as sincerely given by the 
subject of the emotion, regularly comes (so long as the unger is 
in full sweep): “I do well to be angry, even unto death.” 


£8. We seem compelled to admit the existence of “absolutely” un- 
plossant sensations (i.¢, sensations that are disagreeable, irrespective of 
thelr intensity). ‘This ia, at any rte, trae, so far na strictly psychological 
analysis and explanation ean go, Thus 'M. Beannis' holds that certain 
odors, aayors, sounds, and foolings are, quatifatieely considered, alwaya dis- 
agreeable. The behavior of infants, on awakening to the life of sensation in 
its various forms, would xoom to indicate this. The Hiking for bitter tustes, 
for n considerable wumber of odors, for discordant and grating Featk and 
perhaps for sensations of contact that have become associated in 
‘ence of tho mnco with disgusting or harmfal objects—slimy worms, ¢ 


+ Lee Bensations Lnternes, p. 908. 
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poaepetinn ot thd Geis senda cf eben and of ‘‘unidealized" human 
life gonerally, so abundantly roveal. The Indian who ejoye the torture of 
his captive cnomy, the ‘moral monater” who is pron to have “Jaughed 
with glee” at the pains of his innocent vietim, the child who takes what wo 
are aconstomed to regard as a "* strange delight * in pulling off the wing of 
insects or in pinching the tail of a pet animal, are alike “ abaral® spd © aoe 
natural" in such behavior, Their actions may indeod be influenced by a 
variety of motives and accompanied by a variety of more or lees conflicting 
emotions. The total result of the fusion will be different in different cases. 
Bat at the base of all these cases lies the principle that, én strong excitement 
of fooling of evory kind, whila tha emotional stage endures, the normal tone is one 
of pleasure in the excitement, 80 far forth Aristotle's coneeption—* Tha 
of ploasure is linked with every natural and normal activity of mental 
lifo"—i# an undorstatomont of the truth, Even in the case of bodily pleas 
ee-peing it generally implies the sesthetical development of the adult to 
. 


A sarfeit of the sweotort things 
‘The doepest loathing to the stomach brings.” 


All foolings, as such, but especially as “ Pleasure-pains,” aro 
subject to the laws of Rhythm and Repetition. The ground for 
both of these Jaws is found in the most fundamental conditions 
of the life and activity of the nervous system itself. We have 
already seen that pleasurable and painful feelings depend 
largely upon those changes of vital condition and action which 
take place in the nervous end-organs as related to intensities of 
stimuli, but, more especially, in the cerebral organs which re- 
ceive and modify the nerve-commotions excited by these stimuli, 
Both repetition and rhythm have much to do with such vital 
condition and action. The energy of the nervous system is 
limited ; it is exhausted by too frequent demands made upon it, 
especially to energize in the same way within the same nervous 
centers; it is somewhat rhythmically repaired, and then again 
exhausted. The intormittent charactor of the simplest and most 
primary pleasures and pains is apparent in the behavior of the 
infant ; it is illustrated by our experience throughout all adult 
life. Connected with this we find the tendency to pass quickly, 
and perhaps with an uncontrollable impulse, from one form of 
emotion to its opposite. “That extremes meet,” says Hoffding, 
“is nowhere better exemplified than in the life of feeling, where 
the sharpest and most important contrasts are indigenous.” In 

ite of the tendency of so-called “disposition” and of habit, to 
give steadiness to the life of emotion and sentiment, and in spite 
of all the equipment and skill which the most highly elaborate 
civilization and the most careful eduextion provide, pleasure and 
pain continue to characterize all human life as the accompani- 


Bat the immedinte effect of repetition upon 
is by no means calculable. Such a difference is 
the differing effect of attention in the two classes 
discrimi: 1g attention our sensations | 
respects their objective reference, are made clearer 
fatigue becomes less, and the chances of a reyu 
away from habit, are diminished. Butsuch 
to destroy, or greatly to modify, many of our most o 
feelings with their tone of pleasure or of pain. 
character of the emotions, as such, also influences 
repetition ; a frequent indulgence, or a second indulge 
ing too soon after a first indulgence of any passion © 
is apt to have a painful tone; it is apt also to be 
vulsion to an opposite phase of the affective life. 
of reckoning with this freaky and changeful cl 
feclings occasions much uncortainty and difficulty 
for economic and social measures, and for all our d 
one another and with ourselves as psychical 
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not for feeling, we could talk more confidently of “laws” of all 
psychical life; we could judge more exactly when similar states 
of such life would recur, and what would be the gross effect of 
repeating similar forms of stimuli, and of securing recurrent 
like conditions of environment, 


2.10. Oseitiation betwoen bodily pleasures and pains, obscnroly connected 
with unlocalizod and uninterpreted sensations, is probably characteristic of 
the eurliest psychical life of the infant, ‘The affective element or aspect of 
consciousness (tho “state of being” in which the subject 4%) undoubtedly 
in at first far more absorbing of peyebic energy, na it woro, than the intel- 
leotually discriminated objective aspect (the sensation which the subject 
has). Jodging by all the signs, the two tones of pleasnre and pain belong 
to the earliest experience in every case. In being born, and bathed, and 
subjected to all the first assaults of nature upon its varions end-organs of 
nense, ne woll aa in loaning to «tigest its food, to use its limbs, to gratify or 
express its wants, etc, the child is kept alternating betwoon pleasure and 
pain. It is, indeed, out of these primitive pleasare-pains, by influence from 
associated sensations and ideas, that tho later more complex life of feeling 
is developed, [For example, anger develops through aversion to objects 
which are connected with painful sensntions; affection for the nurse or 
mother is cradled in the ploasure due to warmth of the protecting arma or 
to the softness of the cheek or breast while held in contact, Tmpuises and 
desires aro evolved in vorioty ws the associations of pleasnre-pains with dif. 
ferent activities and ends become differentiated.) 

Feelings are not only recurrent, like all other paychic phenomena, be- 
eatse they occur in time-form ; but they are also expecially subject to peculiar 
forms of rhythmic change. In the caso of those “mixed” feelings, where 
agrarabla and disagreeable factors aro both prosent, the action of discriminat- 
ing attention may result in an oscillation between ploasure and pain. ‘Lhig 
expericnce is had in on interesting way when we are trying to determine 
whether wo léks a cortain sonsation-complex of color, taste, smoll, sound, 
‘ete., or not. Feolings of comfort or discomfort often recur in a somewhat 
rhythmic way ; or feeling may alternate between its two opposite tones in 
dependence on recurrent sensations or ideas. This is partioularly marked 
in respect of somo of the various forms of vital fooling, ‘Tho poriodi vital 
action of the nerves also manifests ilself in periodic changes in the intensity 
of feeling, None of our ploasure-paing remain at a perfectly uniform ten- 
sion, as it were. They rise and fall in a more or less rhythmic way, with 
(at loast) what bas been called ‘an irregular periodicity.” This alternate 
swing of the pendulum may carry the tone of affective conscionsnass back 
and forth over the line of indifference; feoling is then ngreeable in one 
instant and disagreeable the next. The relative cessation of severo pains 
may be folt aa pleasure in a state where, by still longer continuance, tho 
same bodily or psychic processes become again the occasion of pain. One 
may ovon bo ploasod with one’s toothacho just now, if it is much loss acute 
than it was an instant ago; but to havo it continue without farther chango 
would be not only unintersoting and monotonous, but unbearable pain. 





poets and moralists no 
hate or at least distaste should follow; not to 1 
would not fall over into dread or despair) not to 
‘unless we are willing to find it h 


turn the tide,” as we say), account for much of our 

after oll, it seems necessary to admit a sort of unex] : 

tendency of all forms of feeling, especially when somewhat: 

to pasa over into their opposite. ‘The principle af * 

thon, one of a vory oxtended although somewhat uncertain # 
411. Besides the naturally rhythmic character of the 
lings, with their tone of pleasure or pain, it should be 

characteristic pleasures belong to the conaciousneas 

Periodically recurrent agreeable sensations and ideas 

tono hoightened by the fooling of their 

to some extent pains of grent intensity, are made lean 

felt rhythmically, Such pleasures of rhythm are part 

tho exercise of the muscles and in the excitement of ki 

tho quickening of circulation, and the grasp, loosening, 


of attention upon the sensations and ideas eceasioned by these | 


essos. Tho pleasures of dancing, marehing, swaying the 

of its members rhythmically to and fro, are largely of this 
ing of children as they trip along, the periodie musical grun 
they lift anchor, the mark-time of the cookies, or the 
workinen as they drive piles, or handle timbers, in 


guide the rhythm of movement and lighten the burden « 
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‘but also to express the satisfaction which the rhythmic movement itself oo 
casions. The pains of masralae fiigne, abraded ofa, and weatied engana 
of sense are lightened or even submerged by these pleasures of rhythm, 
‘The ngrooablo footings produced by hearing tho rending of pootry or the in- 
toning of services in unknown langunges, or by periodically recurrent natural 


Erory listener fools the pleasure with which the pariodio recurrence of the 
air is weloomod in certain specios of musical composition. Akin to this isthe 
agreeable feeling with which we regard regularly recurring figures in orna- 
mentation ax the eyo moots them when sweeping over ite easier lines of 
movement, Not oven the pleasures of novelty, or the pains of monotony, can 
make us unaware of somebhing not wholly to be approved of, when one or 
more anrhythmie numbers intervene in our rhythmic series. In the higher 
realms of idention and of wsthetical approbation other considerations sup- 
press, in large measure, these potent pleasures of rhythm ; yot even in these 
realins their presence and power can gonemlly bo detected by a little careful 


“How sour siweot music is, 
‘When time is broke, and no proportion kept," 


#12. It bas alroady boon said that the effect of repetition upon feeling, 
and upon its tone of pleasure or pain, does not follow the same laws as these: 
‘which axpross our oxporionca in tho roalm of cognition aud will. Indeed, 
the yery nature of our feelings as pleasure-pains is euch that the nse of the 
word “law” can be allowed only cum grano salis for the individnal cases, 
Exporimont in tho prychological laboratory shows, for example, that while 
accommodation of the eye for perception from short to long distances im- 
proves quickly by practice, and retains through a long series of oxporiments 
the benefits of pmctice (in spite of inoreasing pain), tho xceompanying pain- 
fal feeling caused by the ropetition may grow in intensity until it becomes 
unbearable. Hypnotic subjects ean repeat the valitions necessnry to keep an 
arm rigidly held ont for an incredibly long time: not becanse they havo 
more muscular strength or so-called strength of will than normal persons, 
‘bnt beeanse they do not feel the resulting paina. In general, the somewhat 
mpid repotition of bodily pains of modorate intensity causes a cumulative 
‘effect in unbearuble anguish, rather than a softening of their intensity under 
the law of habit. ‘This is doubtless duo to tho sproading of that “eonfa- 
sion" of the neural actiritios, over wider areas and with a growing intensity, 
in which the painfal elntacter of the condition consists. 

Ropeated pleasurnble sensations of a low dogroo of intensity often acca- 
miulate an agreeable tone by the repetition itself. In the plensures of being 
gontly stroked, of having the hair combed, of being soothed with bumming 
bees or murmuring wators, of rolling ewect moreels undor the tongue, or of 
being fanned with cooling breezes, this principle of * snmmation™ of feel- 
ing cobperates with that of rhythmio movement, But “jerky, irregular suc- 
cessions ” of weak and otherwise pleasant stimuli are very disagreeable, 

‘On the other hand, feelings which have a strong tone of pleasure or pain 

are usually dalled by frequent repotition. Pleasurable feelings may thus be- 
Fran aon nid Meaaduzabe | and bodily and mental activities of an intense 





they 

With othors, however, nothing disagreoable 
seo, hoar, amoll, taste, touch, of think sbont anything 
quite familiar, ‘The pleasure-pains of such are en 
Their pleasures are the mild pleasures bred of fan 
chiefly the negative paina of “missing” some n 
daily round, If others agree with Charles Lamb in. 
pleasuros of first landing in a foreign country, they 
with the pleasures of always abiding in the ancestral 
Jovers, in certain moods *‘the fascinating minor 

West Indian strains,” which Gottschalk nsed to play, 
than are more varied themes. 

It is only in the case of the more ideal fealings, the 
higher intellectual, msthotioal, and ethical life, that the 
can be reckoned with somewhat accumtely. It is here 
confidently employ repetition for the training of the af 
sciousness, In repeating the more mild and complex } 
We ure more sure to acquire a “taste” for them. 
acquired may dovelop into an absorbing passion, whose ¥ 
‘that it permanently controls the entire disposition and 
possible the welcome af frequently repented affoctive p 
dogree of intensity. The reverse of this process is that proj 
over the deterrent enslaving power of pain which 
the pursnit of ideal aims. 


All our Feelings, with their tone of ple 
under the two principles of Diffusion and 
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physiological preconditions of feeling are such that they tend 
to diffuse themselves more and more widely, as the stimulation 
which occasions them is continued. very atete of predominat- 
ingly pleasurable or painful emotion tends to involve the whole area 
of the brain, and to influence a larger number of the outlying 
organs through the supreme control which this central organ has over 
all the bodily functions. Even our intellectual and volitional 
processes are “felt” as haying a reactionary influence on the 
organs of sense, and on those internal organs whose condition 
and functions determine so largely the basis of bodily feeling, 
of disposition, mood, ete. 

In order to describe and oxplain the influence of “ association ” 
(in the more precise use of the word) upon feeling, itis first neces- 
sary to consider how, and how far, affective phenomena ndmit of 
being ideated ; and what are the connections maintained between 
these phenomena and those of cognition and volition. This 
subject will be cxamined later on, But we now employ the 
term “association” ina vaguer, less correct, and yet indispen- 
sable way. Many of our apparently most fundamental pleasure- 
pains havo become connected with sensations and ideas by proc. 
esses of “fusion” or primary association. The connection has 
indeed become lost out of consciousness ; it was, nevertheless, 
however “natural” it now appears, originally established by 
some particular associative activity. Thus, nob a few tastes, 
smells, sounds, and skin-sensations, are immodintely felt as 
pleasurable or painful, with various degrees of intensity (either 
lower or higher), because of some forgotten experience. The in- 
fant’s taste for sweet, for example, may be largely acquired by 
connection with the mixed pleasures of being nursed on milk of 
a delicately saccharine flavor. We find certain simple curves 
and figures plensant, or ugly, without recognition of the fact 
that this is due to the slightly agreeable or disagreeable museu- 
lar sensations evolved by mastering them with a moving point 
of regard. Long beforo we are capable of making our own 
pleasure-pains data of self-knowledge, these processes of diffu- 
sion and fusion have operated to complicate even the more 
primitive forms of conscious affective phenomena. 


#18, Theamonnt of wide-sprending feeling which some sensations of a 
Jow degree of intensity occasion ix out of all proportion to their immediate 
excitatory offoct. Tho nausoa which follows cortain alight disagreeable 
tastes and smells, the general depression which small disappointments or re- 
Duttals often occasion, the effect on the whole tone of our experience 
wrought by aromatic flavors or by stimulation from ammonia or ean de 
cologne, the convulsions of mirth caused by tickling or by small bits of 

uM 





CHAPTER XI. 
CONATION AND MOVEMENT 


‘Tuene is obvious need of a word which shall stand for that 
third aspect of, or factor in, all psychic facts which is neither 
sensation or ideation with their objective reference, nor feeling 
regarded as passive condition of being. This need is not satis- 
factorily met by the word “Will.” , first, this term is sur- 
rounded by ethical and theological prejudices from which it is 
difficult to free it; accordingly it is ill adapted to dosignate 
such a primitive psychical phenomenon, But, second, in reality 
the will is a development conditioned upon a course of varied 
experiences, For these reasons we have already chosen the 
word “ conation,” to correlate with sensation and feeling, in the 
most fundamental use of the latter terms. 

Here again that must be said of conation, as such, which has 
been found to be true of sensation and feeling. Conation, con- 
sidered as simply this and nothing more (without reference to 
the guidance of discriminative consciousness for the reception 
or rojection of some objective element and without motif from 
the spur of feeling (or coloring from its tone) is an abstraction 
of psychological science. Consciousness gives no experience of 
simpleunmixed conation. Closely connected with this similarity 
of the three fundamental forms of all psychic life, an important 
contrast emerges to view when we compare conation with sensa- 
tion and ing. We have been led to distingnish hinds of 
sensation and ling; but psychic facts, so long as they are 
considered simply in their conative aspect, have only one kind. 
‘The most radical distinction which ean be made among dif- 
ferent primary conations applies rather to the connected phe- 
nomena of presentation and feeling than to the conations them- 
selves. Tho differences belong only to the oceasions on which, 
or the circumstances under which, the different conative phe- 
nomena manifest themselves. As such, there is only one sort of 
conation. 

The psychology of conation, considered as a primitive proe- 





ae 
i 


and 
may be said (with no | 
sang fang ay si wh 
“act out its own nature,” “or express its will’ 


by 

action which belongs to the nature of the subject a 

Conation is uniformly connected with two 
classes of effects: These ure (1) the movements” 
members ; and (2) the determination of the d 
of attention—the fixation and distribution of p 
the so-called field of consciousness. To test these 
one ask ono’s self this question: Besides “ hi 
riety of sensations and idoas, and “ being affected 
changing feeling— What can I do? The naive | 
question will be found to re: elf 
to such statements as follow: 
ments as J will;” and, “I can attend, within 
to what I will.” Scientific psychology refines, 
circumscribes these statements by analyzing the 
to which thoy appeal, and by specifying the or, 
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on the basis of which theso facts occur; but the import of the 
statements remains essentially unchanged under all scientific 
examination. y 

Bodily movement and the fixation and distribution of atten- 
tion, however, are themselves most closely interrelated and mu- 
tually dependent. This important truth is not sufficiently recog- 
nized in any merely popular estimate. Indeed, if wo include, on 
the motor side, all so-called “ automatic” excitation of the cere- 
bral motor elements, and all inchoate movements and tendencies 
to movement, or conditions of “tension” and “strain” in the 
external motor apparatus, it may be claimed that attention and 
movement are probably always correlated. It hus already been 
found that acts of primary attention are strictly correlated with 
irritation of the striated muscle-fiber; and hence the claim of 
some writers, already referred to: Attention “acts only upon 
muscles and through muscles” (see p. 67f.). Let but attention be 
directed toward any sensation or sensuous object, and at once 
the organ through which the object of sense is presented, or the 
area of the organ which receives the sensory stimulation, is 
thrown into a changed motor condition. Probably also mental 
images cannot be attended to without the realization of changes 
both in the correlated cerebral centers and in the corresponding 
external organs. Again, the direction of attention to any par- 
ticular part of the motor apparatus, or even to the mental image 
representative of any particular movement as possible to be exe- 
cuted by any part, immediately tends to realize itself in corre- 
sponding actual movement. On the other hand, ull forms of or- 
ganic movement, whether of the bodily members as masses or in 
the form of molecular changes in the so-called motor areas of the 
cerebrum, tend to excite and to fix attention, 

Moreover, all primary attention, regarded as spontaneous 
psychic activity, however occasioned or influenced, may be said 
to have its conative side. Indeed, thus regarded, attention is 
preéminently conative—an elementary, and yet true “act of 
will." In other words, altention regarded as active consciousness 
implies conation ; and inasmuch as primary attention belongs to 
every field of consciousness, and attention ie a most general form of 
all mental life, conation, as the activity of attentian, belongs to every 
psychosis, ‘Vo this conative aspect of all mental life corresponds 
all centrally originated and centrally modified or directed move- 
ment of the bodily ongans. ‘Thus the early development of will 
is primarily conditioned upon the increasingly complicated and 

il fixation and distribution of attention with its corre- 
lated movement of the bodily organs. 


i from 
psychoses in which the conative element is predomina 
from this term its implication of the conception and 
is wider in some directions and narrower in others tha 
‘The term “active consciousness” has boon 
of conation considered as the third of the three fondam 
modes of mental life. ‘Thus Sally" mys: “Tho mo 


ness" ‘This phrase, indood, suggests a most important | 
conative aspect of all montal life. ‘This truth is 


invducible, aud indofinable fact of conscious psychic 


phrase seams, however, to introduce @ distinetion 
motor activity which is comowhat confasing and 
Even the most passive form of suffwring which T “ 
mode of the behavior of tho prychionl subject of 
passive aspect—its being a state which I 


aflering ix exphasized when I cansider that it is J wl 
ufforing—by * bracing np” against it, or rosisting it, ¢ 


impationtly enduring it, or by striving to free 
ing the body from the paintx 
pain, As Hoflding haa said 


never are purely receptive.” 
Anothor writer * has proposed an analysis of 
the starting point for the discussion of Will, But, 


3 Lectures on Metaphysics, p. 19T £ ‘The M 
* Baldwin Feeling and Wil, p. #50 f. 
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consciousness is tinged through and through with sensations of motion and 
bodily mee it is by no means pure conative consciousness, ean 
properly implics a dominant clemoab of such consclonmess. 

“impulse” (Prieh) prygebenerstay sara ose rye be kr 
erable a8 the lews technical word), were it not needed to designate certain 
more complex mental atates, akin to desire, which emphasize other factors 
thuu the strictly conative, 

{2 The psychological equivalent of the term * eonation” ean only be rae 
ognized ; it cannot be defined or reduced to anything simpler by no matter 
how subtle and searching analysis. Refleetive consciousness can be best as- 
sisted to tho act of recognition by doseribing what ia nof meant by conation, 
as wo have chosen to employ this term. Therefore, first, no unconscious 
process of bodily or mental life is here designated. We must be warned, 
then, ngainst both the motaphysicsl and tho biological or physiological uso 
of the terms “conation,” “impulse,” “volition,” “ will!" Concerning the 
question whether Will is indeed the ground of the world, its real being: 
(0 Schopenhauer), or the core of human personality (as “the heart of 
the heart"—so the theologian Miller), scientific psychology does nob in- 
qnire. Neithor does it, so long as it avoids metaplyxieal implications, ask 
whether a psychical prixeiplo, like the faculty of willing, can stand in re- 
Intions of a vera crust to physiological processes in the brain or elsewhere. 
Tt simply finds conative consciouxnoss given as an undoubted factor in 
determining the amount and direction of attention, the control of the mental 
train, und of the movements of the bodily arganism. Ax sycholagteal scl- 
‘onco our investigation accepts this ordering of phenomena; it is no Less 
fundamental and conclusive than are those data apon which physics strives 
to establish the principles of the conservation and correlation of energy. 
Moroover, all the information which corobral pliysiology enn furnish rogard- 
ing the processes that accompany or—if ono please—underlie conation, yoli- 
tion, striving, ete, consists only of conjectural preconditions for this pri- 
mary and indubitable payebological fact, [Woe tum aside barely an instant 
to affirm that the more acute and prolonged metaphysical analysis becomes 
the morw clear t+ the conviction that the most lighly dovolopod notions of 

“*Roality,” “Coase,” and “Energy” (* consorvod" and “ correlated "), with: 





‘Theso notions cannot consiatently, therefore, in the namo of so-called physi 
cal science deny the existence and validity of the psychological fact on which 


But, second (ond positively), by conation we do moan to designate a 
primary and indubitable datum of consciousness. To repent the truth 
which came before us while studying the nature of attention :—All payeliic 
life rmmifests ilsclf to the sudjoct of that tifo ax being, én one of ite fundamental 
pe its own spontaneous ecticity. All complex psychic fucts are fully 

Aoscribed only whon we add to the phrases—I have such sensations, and roo- 
ognize such objects, and feel affoctod so and so—this other equally perti- 
nent and necessary declaration; J now act in this or that way. Prior to the 
dobato which Matorialism and Doterminixm oxeite, and oqually indisputable 
in whichever way this dobate may be decided, is our immediate recognition 


Of ecmation which forms the basis for the diffarent 
—in 00 far as classification has to do at all with the eo 
‘Otherwise the developenent of | 


The Physiological Conditions of Conation, 
can disentangle them, seem to lie in that 


lowest living forms appear to have an alto 

internal origin. Tt is indeed difficult to make 

ticular form of internal commotion does not tl 
tation of the surface by stimuli belonging to the 
To prove a negative here is always 

physiology strive to explain all the movementa, 
impler amceboid bodies but even of the most com 
isms, as falling somehow under the term “ reflex.” 
has watched even an amoeba under the microscope, 
unexpected, inexplicable, “ self. 

of its motor activity, will probably be gravely 

such easy-going explanations. The more ¢ 
udiced our study of the behavior of micro.c 

the more difficult do we find it to bring all the p 
their movements under terms of a molecular 

excited to react solely by the application of at 
tiphery. As the stndent of physiology rises 

of life, he finds the number and corapliention 
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that baffle explanation by way of merely reflex-motor hypoth- 
oses greatly increased, 

According to a general biological law, the constitution and 
functions of the higher nervous centers become more importunt 
and determinative for the wholo realm of bodily and of psychic 
life, a8 we ascend the animal series. At the head of this series 
stands man. The supreme nervous centers of man are at the 
same time most intricately organized as physical structures, and 
also, relatively, most influential for the control of all the physi- 
eal and mental development of the animal, Accordingly, the 
“automatic” (or centrally originated) functions of the human 
brain are far more comprehensive and controlling than are the 
automatic activitios of any other nervous mechanism. In other 
words, what the drain of » human being is, and what it does of 
itself—so to speak—has far more influence in determining the 
obaracter and the development of the entire life of the individual, 
than in the case of any other animal, 

It is not with perfect certainty but with a high degree of 
probability, that we are able to say: “automatic” (or centrally 
originated) nervous activity is the peculiar physical correlate of active 
consciousness, of the conative clement in all psychic life. Tho en- 
larged amount of this form of neural netivity in man’s brain cor- 
responds, on the physical side, to his superior intelligent control 
over his own bodily and mental evolution. Tho “ automatically” 
acting brain and the “ autonomous” (or self-active and controll- 
ing) mind may be said to be correlated. How, exactly, we shall 
express the terme of this correlation—whether as reciprocal 
canso and effect, or us two “nspects” of one entity, metuphysies 
must inquire, and determine, if it can. But aciontific psychology 
simply recognizes the nervous “automatism " of the brain as ap~ 
parently the indispensable physical condition of that conative 
element which consciousness recognizes as present in all psychic 
facts. On the one hand, scientific physiology vaguely accounts 
for this automatism by speaking of the constitution and vital 
functions of the brain, the changing character of the blood 
supply, the influence (perchance) of mind over body, ete. On 
the other hand, scientific psychology recognizes the presence of 
conation as an unexplained psychic fact—itself needed to ex- 
plain the possibility and the character of all truly human 
psychical development. 

¢4. By “reflex” changos physiology understands those which are 
brought nbout in the striated muscles, yaso-motor apparatus, ete, by ap- 
plying atimali to the periphery, und having the neree-commotions thus in- 
‘noed pass, by the afferent nerve-tracts, to the central organs; whence they 


in parts of the body. ‘Thus it haw 
intelligent conation requires tha integrity of these ar 
discovered 20 one aren, or center, Which wastains @ 


corresponding 
emution (the movement of m particular part of the ody, 
attention in a givon direction, ote), “automatic” nerrous 


45, Regarded objeotively—that is, nz mera movement 
cal antecedent or equivalent—those “automatio" (or 
changes of tho bodily members are only analogous to 80 
‘They require time for the elaboration (analogue of 
esk which results in movemont; tho nature of vais 


in, For example, 4 can be prot 
such, the decapitated * frog-preparation" will move the lia 
ent stimulations of acid or of the electrical current,’ 
modula oblongata and optic lobes, and it will croxk, when 
regularity of m musio-box ; it wi ° 
many remarkable feats of co-ordinating the muscles. But 


| Por a statement and discussion ut the Iawe of auch "reflexey” soe the 
Physiological Paychology, Patt i chayter 
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whether the full-bminod frog will loap or croak in roeponse to stimulation ; 
oud if it Jeaps ab all, one is in even more doubt as to ‘the direction and 
amount of ite movement. Tf the legs of the normal animal bo dipped in 
dilute ocid, tho brain and the cord will be longer (more “ deliberate”) about 
removing them than will the cord alone. Thus also the pigeon, whose earo- 
bral hemispheres have boon romoyed, differs from the normal bind no Joss in 
respect to the amount of “spontaneity” which its movements show than in 
respect to deficient sensations and intelligence, Tu general, one can predict 
far botter what molecular nervous mochanixms that are largely or purely ro- 
flex, that have no ‘* will” or “pleasure,” will do; but when, or how, the su- 
perior central orguns will uct automatically, will will, ov will please to do— 
this is quite anothor matter. 

For although the language just employed is figurative and the ficts 
described are, perhaps, not psychological phenomena at all, it 
oxproases our statements concerning tho real, but as yet quite inexplicable, 
physiological basis of conation, 

The fully developed Psychological Expression for Conation is, 
then, as follows: T act and T know that T act—this as truly as T 
see, or hear, or feel pleasure or pain, and know that I have the 
sensation, or am subject to the pleasure or pain, For psychol- 
ogy, active consciousness, ix identical with consciousness of 
activity. Henco the motto: * In Willing we work, but Wishes 
play with us.” Indeed, if any statement, based upon purely pay- 
chological grounds and having to do with the Boscigticn and 
explanation of facts of consciousness, as such, can be depended 
upon, it is that which affirms the continual presence of conation 
as consciousness of activity. Indeed, here we reach the most 
fundamental of all psychic phenomena, Whatever the sensation 
may be, among the great variety of all possible sensations, and 
whether the dominant tone of the infantile consciousness be for the 
moment pleasurable or painful, conscious striving enters tuto all the 
most primary psychical states. 

Now, since “ automatism" appears to be the peculiar physio- 
logical condition of this spontaneity of psychical activity, it is 
sometimes proposed to consider conation, or active consciousness, 
as the consciousness of tho automatic (or centrally initiated) 
nervous processes of the brain. But furthermore, these processes 
result in the “innervation” of the organs of sense in connection 
with the fixation of attontion, of the muscles of the body that, 
by contraction and relaxation, carry the limbs through space, 
Centrally originated processes, which flow down the outgoing 
nervo-tracts and “innervate” (and so induce motion in) the pe- 
ripheral parts, are called “motor” processes; and the cerebral 
areas where these motor processes are set up are also called 
“motor.” Hence the much debated question whether the con- 


of the automatic motor nervous processes that 
sense and of motion. 

Closely connected with the position just t 
equal psychological importance. In the 
sciousness, and in the larger hi: 
conation is indissolubly linked with motor chan 
perience, so long as I consider it from the psy 
of view, affirms :—J wild ; and innervation of the 
or of motion follows, because I will, Or—to 
fitting at the present stage of our diseussion—ae 
with its dominant of conation, ie regularly follanwed 
of sensation and feeling ; and upon the basis of 
recurring experience all the intelligent de 
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life is based. Conation, as distinguished from sensation and 
feeling, is then a determining factor which must be 
reckoned with in the description and explanation of psychic phe- 
nomena, ['Ihis position is forever true in sciontific paychology, 
whatever the metaphysics of ea and physiology, on rie one 
hand, or of theology, on the other hand, may theo 

clude as to the meaning and propriety of the word “ ede. 
when applied to relations between en body and mind. 

Conation as a determining factor, whether with reference to 
the fixation and distribution of attention or to the movement 
of the larger masses of the body, operates in two directions. Tt 
Setarmines ponitirely or it determines negatively. It controls 
both by i wnt and by inhibition. Thus, in the develop. 
ment of purposeful yolition, and in the choice of ideal ends, it 
comes about that I will cither to attend or not to attend, either 
to move or not to move, I, moreover, consciously select, as it 
were, and innervate the different organs of sense and groups of 
muscles connected with tho various movable mombers of the 
body. As the different mental images, ideas, and conceptions 
free themselves more and more from their more obvious sensn- 
ous bases, and the msthotical and ethical feelings develop, I may 
also subject the entire mental train and bodily conduct to remote 
and deliberately chosen ends. 


6. It is doubtfal whothor there are any experimental means of deciding 
beyond question how far our so-called * feeling of effort" is determined by 
contrally initiated and outgoing motor processas. Tho negative answer to 
the question is given by writers like Ferrier, James, Minsterberg, G. E. 
Moller, and others; the affirmative is maintained by Bain, Wundt, Beaunix, 
Proyor, and many moro.! We have already ranged ourselvos with the latter 
wathorities. Following aro, in part, the proofs of this view: (1) From the 
earliest dawn of conssionsnoss to tho highest point of mental evelopment 
no pwrely * reflox" and no purely “ automatic" norvous processes take place 
in the brain, These two—ie,, the processes peripherally excited and des 
tined to vetnrn npon the external organs after having passed throngh the 
contral organs, ond the proceases sot up in the Iattor organs themsclvos as 
the result of intra-organie stimulation—are ceaselosaly conjoined. Experi- 
mont can nerer disentangle them, No brain ever macts on sensory im- 


‘boon eondnoted with 
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tances such as that no possible sensory 
important biological fnots do not 


perimental proofs exist of the view that asties 
called *sonsations of innervation") ree Mee 
nervous processes which aro connected with n 
ond organs, On the whole, the evidence pista conclng 
is no ainglo item which may not be disputed. Among 
following are important: (a) The whole complex 
not appear to ran parallel in intensity with the nctnal 
plished by contracting any of the muscles ; and this fn 
in this feeling which is of purely central origin. (0) 
peripheral paralysis still have tha feeling of effort in 


to be performed soma to indicate that ‘the 
measured out in advance of our fecling of these effects.’ 
ished efficiency of our musclox whon wo are fatigned by: 
seems to be due rathor to carebral oxhaustion than to | 
muscles, (¢) In judging of the difference between m 
those actnally exeonted we seem, in some mysterions way, | 
on our estimate of tho "impulse to action" even more 
mate of the actual movements of the active organ. 

finds evidence of the trath of this view in the 
handedness develops in infancy only undor conditions © 


1 Gn this point soe A. 1D. Waller : Brain, 1804, 
2 Baldwin z ce Selence, xv1., 1990, pps 241 and 
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‘This fact must bo duo to the child's vague conseionsness, centrally origi- 
nated, of greater motor readiness, or “ higher pressure” toward outward diss 
charge, in the nse of tho right arm than of the left. 

Wo conclude, then, that while our knowledge of the amount and direction 
of the motor effect is mainly duc to sensation-complexes which originate in 
the condition of the external exguns, wo have also a consciousness of xelf- 
activity whose physiological correlate is the central process of innervation. 
Tn the somewhut figurative language of M. Fouillée,' ‘the feeling of cere 
bral discharge” isan element of prime importance in“ the appreciation of 
energy deployed.” But confessedly wo localize the movement resulting 
sad jogadls salest end dtiolon largely through sensutions of muscles, 

a im. 

27. From the psychological point of view (as distinguished from the 
doabtful metaphysical or physiological points of view) active consciousness, 
or conation, ix @ factor experienced os determining changes in the imme- 
diately following psychic facts, The order of the psyehic facts, of the 
ange aster appear in consclonsness, does not, however, inform ne acen- 
rately as to tho order of tho physiological processes. Thuy, in the rapid 
formance of all impulsive and Labitual movements a large part of what aa 
‘on is purely reflex, or unconscions automatio, phyxiological procossos, This 
part has, that is to aay, no discorniblo represontative in consclonsnoss, Ttia 
done for the paychic life by a physical wutomaton rather than in or dy the 
psychic life, When this automaton once becomes trained under conscious 
psychical influences, it performs many highly complicated and purposefal 
motor changes, without “troubling” the flow of consciousness to pay atten- 
tion to them. At any timo, however, these motor changes may break over 
into the flowing stream of consciousness and atrongly affect its entire char 
acter as respocts sensation, feeling, and conation, Thus one winds one's 
wateh unconseionsly, but is awakened tothe fnot that one is winding it by the 
unpleasant sensations and efforts which follow the attempt to go ou bea 
the key after tho watch is wound up; or one takes unconsclonsly from 
one’s pocket a bunch of keys and ‘*finds one’s self,” with # fooling of sur- 
prise and confnsion, trying to open the door of the study with the key 
Dolonging ton box in tho safoty-deposit; thon one recalls that one was 
thinking about money matters, and not about studies, as one approached 
‘the door. 

Complicated unconscious or so-called subconscious movements, in the 
greatest variety, take au important part in the development of organic life. 
But thoir existence and influence do not abate one whit the certainty or 
force of tho other conviction: conation, ax a datum of consoionsnest, deters 
mines for our aubnoquent conscious experience the color and direction of the ovr 
rex! of consciousness. 

28. The effect of conation in the fixation and distribntion of attention 
has already hoon remarked. Experiment confirms the popular persuasion 
that activo consciousness not only determines the speed, enorgy, rhythm, 
and sweep of our muscular contractions, and so the complexity and form of 
the resnlting movements, but also is able within certain limits to suppress 
or inhibit tho movements which would otherwiso be called forth by external 


‘Rev. Philocoph., Deo, 1860, ja O76 4, 


partially be suppressed at will ; | 
roflex stimulation of the eyelids with vapor of amu 
inhibited. Scores of similar experiences might be: 

‘Tho mechanism of inhibition is exceedingly obsen 
cent: researches seem to show that it docs not differ 
‘employed in tho positive innorvation of the muscles by actis 

‘The reaction-time of inhibition, after brief practice, 


that of direct impulse.! When the tension and amplitude © 
excursion aro variod, the change in inhibition-time follows | 
change in impalse-time, The attempt has been made to, 


finence of conation over movement may, in the two forms of | 

hibition, originate in the same psycho-physical centers and follow 

paths oatward. The masseter muscle, the muscle used in the | 

dation of the eye, and the muscles controlled by the facial 

instances of so-called “autonomous” muscles, This latter group 

most direct anatomical connection with the higher paren) 

conters in which resides the supreme power of autonomous 

And what a servant of a willing soul aro the muscles controlled by the 
nerve ; and how by striving for and agninat the expression of conselousness 
through these muscles, doos the payehic life manifest itsolf ! 


‘The earliest manifestations of mental life, as a blending of 
sensation, feeling, and conation, are seen in certain Classes of 
Movements. The principles on which the bodily movements 
are classified, are necessarily somewhat indefinite. This grows, 
in part, out of tho fact that either sensation, or feeling, or eona- 
tion may be prominent in the total state of consciousness which 
is connected with the use of the different muscles. Hence to in- 
trospective analysis the psychical origin of the movement seema 
in general to be in the more obtrusive of these psychical factors. 
‘Thus one may move any limb, or the whole body, because one 
sees, or hears, or touches some object—and this without feeling 
or conation being prominent. But, again, sensations of a rela- 
tively weak intensity, if connected with pleasurable or painfal 
feeling, may give rise to relatively strong movements, which 
have the end of retaining on attractive, or removing a repulsive, 
mental excitant. And, in not a few cases, complicated and 
strong bodily movements follow immediately upon intense feel~ 
ing, when no intelligent apprehension of any end to be attained 


1 Son fot aso sn otter Scks Mn eacietiify Raleeting sae et 5, ‘Orechantley: Arebiy f 
Anat. 0 Physiol. Prycbolog., Abth., 1980. 
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by movement is present in consciousness, Yet again, nota few 
movements originate, especially in the earlier and relatively un- 
organized stages of mental life, when no sensation, idea, or feel- 
ing is to be detected in the field of consciousness, to which the 
exciting cause of the movement can be ascribed; and yet the 
movements cannot be classed among purely physiological re- 
flexes, because the excitant of them is to be found in a dominant 
condition of consciousness. Here conation, in the sense in which 
we are using the word, may be said to originate movement. 
Mere psychical forthputting—as it were, blind and unconscious of 
an end, and not effected by any discernible form of sensation or 
fecling—is often the antecedent of random changes in the posi- 
tion of the limbs, of quiverings and rollings of the internal or- 
gans, tensions and strains of the aimlessly innervated organs of 
sense. 


We anticipate what will appear moro clearly after subsequent 
discussion in saying, that representative images, or “ideas,” may 
also serve as the dominant excitants of bodily movements. It is 
this, indeed, which makes possible the development, as a living 
unity, of the continuous stream of consciousness and of the re- 
ciprocal changes of bodily organs in their changing relations to 
consciousness and to the external environment. As conation be- 
comes more purposeful, the resulting bodily habits become more 
adjusted to “ideal” ends, Hence the dependence of volition, 
choice, and so-called “ free” will, upon memory and imagination. 
‘Thus conduct is made to correspond to ideas—in tho broader 
sense of the latter word. 

One general psycho-physical tenses of great import must 
be aceopted in this connection, AZ forms of sensory, emotional, 
and ideational cerebral excitement tend. constantly to“ overflow” the 
centers and areas in which they originale, to flow down the motor 
tracts, and then to set in movement the different connected parts af the 
external motor apparatus, Where the cerebral excitement is not 
intense and is definitely located—ns in the case of great num~ 
bers of the sensations, representative images, and conations— 
the cerebral motor discharge is limited to single muscles or to 

codrdinated groups of muscles. But the summation of repeated 
peritatenn of a small intensity, and single excitements of an 
originally high degree of intensity, tend not only, of course, to 
the cerebral nerve-commotions over larger and larger 

areas of the central organ itself, but to overflow down an increas- 
ing number of the motor tracts. Hence the well-known fact that 
any strong mental excitement—whether of the predominatingly 
sensory, emotional, or couative type—throws into action a largo 

i 


may belong at one time to one of the Beek 
ment and, at another time, to another 


which one of the classes exclusively any 
to be assigned. Thus some muscular action 
unconscious roflox and be finished as a volun! 
fol movement; or it may begin as “sensory. 
motor,” and end by dropping down into the 
almost purely unconscious reflex. And, finally, | 
taking all this sufficiently into account many f 
gravely erroneous psycho-physical theories, hm 
on ethics and religion, have arisen. 

Tn the case of semi-conscious, or of 
oped mental life (infants, or hypnotic rabjactay 
aeqnired “ tact"), we have no safe means for 
movements into clearly separable classes. In 
majority of adult movements—perhaps we might 
say, all such movements—must be considered 
that is to say, all the different main claases of 
covered, or at least touched, by each particular ¢ 
and purposeful movement. 
With the foregoing cautions in mind, the 
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given as the Principal classes of movements ' dependent upon 
the relation in which the movements stand to the dominant 
aspect, or factors, of the Rare hese eer life: GQ) Ren- 
dom automatic movements, by which are to be understood such 
movements as originate chiefly in conation (“blind will "), with. 

out definite influence from any partienlat form of sensation, idea, 
or feeling. (2) Sensory-motor movements are those whose chief 
psychical excitant consists in some form of sensation.  ["* Con- 
scious reflexes” is a term sometimes given to this class of move- 
ments, to signify that the sensory excitation in which the move- 
mont chiefly originates does not result in a purely phyeiological 
reflex, but provokes an effect in consciousness. Purely uncon- 
scious reflexes (merely physiological reflexes, although some- 
times called “ sensory-motor”) do not interest psychology other- 
wise than indirectly. 'Throwzh their connection, under the law 
of habit, with various forms of conscious movement, they are, 
however, of the greatest interest to psychology. Since by “ sen. 
sation" we are pledged to understand a factor in consciousness, 
we employ tho term “sensory-motor” for these conscious re- 
flexes] (3) ““Esthetico-motor" is a term proposed (tentatively) 
for those movements which have their chief psychical excitants 
in affective consciousness, in foelings, as having—ordinarily if 
not always—a tone of pleasure or pain. 

By different combinations, as it were, of the three foregoing 

of classification, we are led to distinguish (4) impulsive 
and (6) inatinctine movements. By “impulsive movements" we 
understand those in which conation excites and determines move- 
ment in connection with sensation and feeling, but without de- 
liberation or intelligent appreciation of an end. And by “in- 
atinctive movements” we understand the same kind of move- 
ments as those just called impulsive, whenever the sensations, 
feclings, and resulting movements are related to an end con- 
nected with the preservation and propagation of the species, and 
presumably developed upon # basis of inherited tendencies. 

(6) Jédleo-motor movements are excited, chiefly, by the presence 
of an idea in consciousness. But inasmuch as no ides, or con- 
ception, is a perfectly colorless affair, devoid of all “ attach- 
mont" of fooling and so unfit to act as a so-called “motive,” all 
ideo-motor movements are also wsthetico-motor, Finally, as pos- 
sibly (or probably) involving the combination of conscious fac- 
tors omphasized by each one of the first three forms of move- 


2 Moewics elghity clamifies the Lodily movementn only after remarking that « strict dfvislon. 
Paycholog, Analysen, 
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way, in an entire monograph. 
sciousness "—in tho wider meanings of these two terma—are thus found 
coustantly to intexmingie and to develop in mutual dependence. 


‘igin and, psyolologically are 
conation, have been called “impulsive” or * instinctive,” ete, “Random 
automatic” seoms, howover, a more appropriate term. As Proyer has said, 
such movements should not be called instinctive, “because they have no 
aim.” Among them this author would place the movements of the human 
embryo in the womb, the child’s boating of itself with ils own hands, ite 
rolling “aimlessly hither and thither when fast asleep,” otc. That ancl 
movements as the Inter ard, in part, more physiologienl rellexes, and, in 
part, conscious eonsory-motor refloxos, we have already seon reason to be 
Move. But the early “*protrudings of lips," ¢he ‘asymmetrical grimaces,”” 
“abductions, addactions, and rotations” of the arms, ‘crowings and similar 
exercises of voi," which the infant, when awake, so abundantly displays, 
se rch lagely die fc onnation—biind payee) strivings. Something 


PHOCESSES, 
‘countable and Len ease forthpattings of ideas, whieh oecar in times of 
mental excitement, 
ai. Rrery sensation may be said to have n “dynamogenetic " value and 
influonco, in proportion to its intensity ax well as to the way in which it fits 
in with the catire content of consciousness. If a porson is engaged in 
promure with a maximum of energy, any form of peripheral exci- 
tation may affect the potoutial of anergy. ‘That sensations generally excite 
movement of the organs connected with the origin and exploration of the 
sensations themselves is » fact confirmed Ly abundant experience, Every 
smell is a challengs to sniff in ov blow ont the air of the nasal passages ; 
every taste provokes the tongue to move; every sound incites us to inner 
‘rate the organ of hearing and turn the head in its direction. And let but 
the finger casaally Hight npon some object, it can searcoly rofrain from pross- 
ing the object, tmoing its outlines, and determining by motion its compo- 
sition. Whilo, conversely, ae any object ght npon or move over some aren 
of the skin, the sensation it produces olicite all tho motor activities con- 
nected with the management of that particular area, And that the eyes 
shall—‘impulsively,” as we say—foens upon and follow any bright and 
moving object is a sort of primary datum. The hypothosis that all ony 
movements are daterminod by sonso-stimali was maintained for the develop- 
‘ment of visual conteioumess, as an inforonce from the mechanical view of 
‘anture before the investigations of modern psychology. John Toland main- 
tains it in his Letters to Sophie Charlotte, Quewn of Prussia. 
112. 'Tho influence of fooling, in the form of interest and pleasure-pain, 
‘upon the motor organism is almost too obvious to need mention. Through 


‘Baldwin; Feeling aud Wi, p, rt * Prd : Gensatlou et Mouvement, 
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tary way, if not possible without the formor. Tho attempt has boon mado to 
show that, in individuals and in races, the energy of momentary effort is ro- 
Inted to the habitual exercise of intellectual fnnetions.' In general, negroes 
aro said to have Joas power of grasp to exert pressure than havo white men; 
intelligent persons more power than persons of low intellect, audsoon, Tt 
even claimed that “momentary exeroixe of intelligence provokes n momon- 
tary exaggeration of the energy of voluntary movements.” However all this 
may be, everybody knows that to “think of” doing anything creates its own 
tendency to actuslization in doing. To think of jumping from a bridge, or 
tower, orbank, is too strong a temptation for some persons anfely to try to re~ 
sist it. Ono cannot well hold the idea" of kicking, striking, onting, xinging, 
dancing, fencing, ete., without starting motor tendoncios in these 
directions, Indeed, in » largo class of our most complicated motor activities, 
the movement follows upon the ides with little or no conscious intervention 
of feelings of interost or sign of purposeful conation. Thus I havo tho 
idea of consulting particular book in my Mbrary to verify a reference 
(such a page), and at once T vise from my chair and go through the excood- 
ingly complox evolution of movemonis nocossary to realize my idea. Yet in 
such a case as this it might also be said: *'I desired to consult the book 
and theryore I did thus and 805" or, “I willed to consult the book, and 
therefore I did thus and 80." 

Tt is chiefly under this head that certain movements must be classed 
which havo boon, of late, investigated in connection with hypnotic phenom- 
enn. ‘These movements are said to be caused by “suggestion.” It is im- 
possible ta describe confidently the entire complex psychic stato whieh, in 
infancy or in the hypnotic subject, corresponds to tho term “montal sugges- 
tion.” Bat after the stage of mental development bas been reuched in which 
gennine * id9o-motor" influences can work, it is to these chiefly that wo 
must look for an account of somo of tho mort startling of the phenomena of 
suggestion, Every sensation-complex awaked by excitement of any part of 
the periphory, ovary word of command, or of warning, or of information, 
immediately awakens ita appropriate “ oscort of idews,” and thoee suggest 
and effectuate the appropriate movements, Suggest to the hypnotic sub- 
ject thnt he is drinking ink instead of water, and ho begins to gag and to 
spew appropriately ; or that Le is drinking lémonado instead of vinegar, and 
he smiles and smaoks his lips with pleasure. Put into his mind the idea 
that his handa aro bloody, and hia faco will express disgust and horror ; while 
his mouotonous energy in washing them will rival that of the somnambulist, 

Maobeth. 

‘ec shall soon seo, howover, that suggestion is no term which may bo 
employed to cover a large portion of the mechanism of our entire life of 
ideation and movement. 

415. Tho imitative movements of early childhood havo a complox but 
‘not eusily sscorlainable psychical origin. Here, too, doubtless much must 
‘be ascribed to anconscions and conscions roflexes—much, doubtless, but by 
no means all. Somewhere from tho fourth to the soventh month clearly 
imitative movements may be observed in the child. Preyer tells us * that 
ut the end of tho fifteenth wook, ho observed an infant '' making attempts 


Bee Perk, Sensation ¢ Mouvement, p. 70. 2 The Mind af the Child, Tp. #8 








Sensations, fooling, idens, that express themaalvas ty 
tagonistio” movements cannot, thereforo, simul 

When then they occur in rapid snecestion, or in conf 
flald of consciousness, they necessarily "* interfare" with o 
printe oxprossions in movements, ‘Tho faco of an hypnotic 
made, it is said, to express pleasure oa one side and p 
tho samo timo; and all mon may woop and Jangh by tarn 
interval betwoon. But at tho same instant one cannot a 


subject to whom reference was just made, 
(2) The principle of fatigue offects the cossation of 

have been long continued, or intensely executed; it 0 

those which shall be triumphant in the momentary 

Especially is this so when we consider that pain 

Who tries the trick of seeing how long he can hold his an 

* decides” at tho ond of o fow minutos, that although 

longer the appropriate muscles, he prefers to stop the pain 
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fall. In numerous much more subtle ways the principle determinos what 
movomonts shall be “ preferred" to others. In general, movements of the 
body, like running waters, select the channels that Involve least resistance 
And (3) the universal says pts arma a proyails in tho en- 
tire realm of movement. By volition, for definite ends, we can indeed 
“break the cake of custom” and mould it anew; bat even: this takes place 
only under the principle of habit, 


It is evident that, in speaking of conation and movement as 
we haye done in this chapter, and especially in referring to the 
vast roalm of idoo-motor and imitative movements, we have 
somewhat anticipated the treatment of subjects which are to 
follow. But this was inevitable. And it is to the nature of the 
representative image and its place among the elements, as well 
as its part in the development of mental lifo, that we must now 
turn in order afterward to show how sensation, feeling, and cona- 
tion combine to make euch development possible. 


{Un connection with the works already quoted in this chapter and in the chapter on 
Attention, and in addition to the chapters on “ Will" ia the general treatises on Payehol- 
ogy (of which James, TL. xvi; Hoffding, free ee albex¥., re 
among the best}, the stadent of this mubjecb shoul famllinrize kimvelf with the phebom- 
as of parly phyelologial sud automatio reactions and of rvaclion-time, Por the former 
subject cours}bany of the standard physiologies, aud the author's Elemeuts of Physio 
Jogical Paychology, L, chaps iv. and vii, and ii, claps L, ii, is..andx. Wondt: Physio- 
Jog. Psycholovie (id ed.) L, Abweh. b, ‘hapa dand 5, and EL, Abeoh. v. Par the latter, 


nation and Will are the following : Spitta: Die Willensbesbimmungen, eto. Climiclowalei : 
pag oa Hana eer ag le Wille, Mach.: Grundiinien d. Lehre 


Mind of the Ghd. Er Beoced Part, Munn + Die Willenshandinng. ©. Kulpo; 
Lelie von Willoa, eta. Philowoph, Stud., x., pp. 110M and 25 f. Férd: Sensation of 
‘Mouvement, Of value aro also works on Phy: te Warner, Physical Ex- 
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and “ agglomerations " of sensations and fainter images of sen- 
sations. We are as far from agreeing with Herbart as we are 
from accepting the theories of Mr. Spencer on these points, It 
has already been sutficiently explained what is meant by an 
“element” of mental life, by the “fusion " of such elements, and 
by their “reciprocal influence.” Simple unconnected mental im- 
ages of sensations, feelings, or conations, no more exist in eon- 
sciousness, a8 it offers its phenomena to our scientific study, 
than do such sensations, feelings, conations themeclves. And 
ideation-processes are no more “factors” or “elementx" of 
complex psychoses, in the sense of being distinct entities (like 
the atoms and molecules of physical masses) than are any other 
of the fundamental psychical processes. But the introspective 
and experimental analysis of modern psychology cannot bo 
abandoned, because, in spite of repeated explanations, some 
readers: will probably persist in misunderstanding our neces- 
sarily figurative terms, 

The Nature of the “mental Image,” or “iden,” ean best be 
understood by carefully studying what takes place in conscious- 
ness as any particular one of the more simple psychoses loses ite 
vivid and realistic character—as it “fades away" (xo we are 
pertinently accustomed to say) in, and then from consciousness. 
For this purpose either one of the three fundamental forms of 
mental life may be emphasized. Thus we may speak of the 
mental image of o sensation, the mental image of a feeling, tha 
mental image of a conation, or act of will, The conditions un- 
der which these different elementary processes are allowed to 
fade away, and so pass into the idea corresponding to each (to 
“ideate” themselves, as it were) may be almost indefinitely 
varied. Thus the basis of a somewhat accurate scicntific treat- 
ment of the nature and conditions of ideation in general may be 
laid. These earliest “ residua,” or first-ocenrring traces in con- 
sciousness of the actual processes of sensation, feeling, or cona- 
tion, may be called “primary images,” or “after-images,” corre- 
sponding to the processes they more or less ideally represent. 
‘They might also be called “ ideas of first intention.” 

In all study of the nature of the mental image the effect of 
attention is most important. If we persistently attend to the 

, feeling, or conation, it fades away and passes through 
the diffarent recognizable stages of ideation much more gradu- 
ally, as a rule, than it otherwise would. But if we let it “slip 
away,” whother voluntarily or involuntarily, or if some sensation, 
feeling, or impulse occurs to interrupt the original impression, 
then this impression generally seems not to undergo the stage 





it may be said to have less iatansy arta 
mental state, less lifelikeness, less “se: 
were. Tf now, one more, & 





image we desire to recall, oe 
ably have oe still further in the same 


and also with ita momory-image, while as yet 
fresh. 

Tt appears, then, that the immediately discert 
our ideas differs considerably, in dopendanoa 
important sets of considerations. These are, 
tions of likencss, or unlikeness, to the so 
whose representatives they are said to bo; 
the amount of time which has elapsed 
psychosis and the occurrence in consciousness 
sentatives. 

Here, however, an important further d 
In this chapter wo aro to speak of the relation off 
sentative (“images of,” ote.), to thelr original s 
ings, and yolitions; and also of the effect which th 
appears to have upon this relation, and so upon the nat 
ideas; but the discussion of those subjects ix 7 
to treating of the “consciousness of relation” 
selousness of time.” These more complex 
nogs involve a high degree of development of 
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faculties—of intellect, self-consciousness, and of voluntary and 
recoguitive reminiscence. The mechaniem of ideation must be 
understood, however, in order to understand all these faculties, 
and indeed the possibility of any continuity or continuous de- 
velopment of the psychical life. 


§ 1. Certain fundamental truths may be Iearned oven from the terms 

employed to expross our simplest experiences in the way of ideation, ‘The 
noun imago in Latin might be epplied to & “ maek," an “apparition,” a 
“ ghost" or item," and hence a something which is recognixably tike, 
but really ix nol, something else. The adjective ropresentative” only. 
odds emphasis, therefore, to a notion contained in the noun itself, Tle 
word “ image” is obviously intended chiefly for, and is primarily applicable 
to, our risual exparionce. We sca imagos, and think of, or remember, the 
objects which they represent. Butin peychological language, however rouglt 
the terminology may seem, it is as necessary und appropriate to inquire con- 
corning the possibility and nature of “images” of tho skin, muscles, en, 
tongue, cto, as of tho eye, Strong objections may be made to the use of 
the word idea" ws the equivalent of the term representative image. And 
in tho history of peychological and philosophical language fow words bavo 
had a greater variety of meanings or more varied and mischievous abuse 
than this word, — Etymologically it is the equivalent in Greek (rior) of the 
Latin species, For whatevor other usen than this tho English word idea 
may be demanded, it can scarcely be spared from this use, By an iden, 
then, wo xball now understand a reprosentative image in general, whether 
it be amemory-imago or an image of the imagination. In this way an entire, 
much-needed sot of paychological terms can be consistently employed ; such 
ne “idoation,” to ‘idoate,” ete. The relations of tho idea to the concept 
and the difference in different ideas considered as elements of memory, or 
of imagination, or even of perception and thought, will bo disensaod Inter en, 

‘The words image and idea euggost that the psyohical processos and 
products to which they correspond are both like und unlike the ariginals 
which they are maid to represent. ‘This fact is popularly oxprossod by saying 
thot the former is the ‘image of,” or “idea of,” tho latter ; or that every 
correct image, or true {dea, is iéke that which it represents. Bat, on the 
‘othor hand, it is asgumod that imagos, or idoas of sensations, foolings, cona- 
tions, are not really (that is, they ure in some rospocta, at least, untite) the 
sensations, fooling, conations, which they represent. ‘Thus the selations 
botwoon the objects of momory, imagination, or thought, and thoro of per- 
ception and self-consciousness, although far more complex than this lan- 
gmage indicatos, depend, in part, upon the relations of likeness and nnlike- 
nose botwoon tho “simple ideas” and their so-called * originals.” 

£2. The sensations of all the different senses have their correspond- 
ing nftor-images, This fact has nlroady been explained, especially in the 
ease of the oyo, as dependent upon physiological conditions (p. 127). Any 
excitement of the organiam, whether peripheral or central, lasts for a time 
after the stinmnins bas been removed; the state of excitement reverberates 
dn the central organ after the end-organ has quictod down. But for purposes 
of present experiment let one study the fading away in consciousness of any 


tainty. For example, the violinist 

note in w diniuuendo passage by the trick of i 

‘over the string without actually touching it. Hore th 

auditory sensation is replaced by the image without our 

the transition between the two, Intense sensations 

attontion, may have their aftor-imagos delayed for a 

sway somewhat after the manner of visual 

sations of tomperatur, onr uncertainty about the ¢ 

stimulus makes it always difficult to distinguish 

images of sensations. The laboratory trick already ref 

that tha imaging of a low intensity of the sensation of | 

mistaken for the senvation itself. es 
#3. The effect of time upon the fading away of the pri 

bo made the anbject of experimental invostigntion. In 

of sensations, feelings, and volitions, whose after: 

consciousness, perhaps never to recur ; but which are 

tocted if wo only search for thom in time, For exi 


absorbed in reading, reflection, or conversation, be que 
you jnst doing ? or, What was I just doing ? or, What 
room ? (supposing such porson has been twirling his 
have reached over the table for s pen; or the clock has’ 
question follows within 2 to 10 xoc., of the evont, it can 
rectly. If, howover, the quostion comes later than 
will have faded beyond recall, ‘Thos Weber found th 
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ory-image of weights sank rapidly the first 10 s00.; and Lehmann fonnd 
that a shade of gray could be recognized with certainty only ae long aa tho 
interval did not exceed 60 sec. Another observer * placed the greatest accu- 
may for memory of tho pitch of tones (corresponding, presumably, to the 
most vivid and life-like condition of the primary ixag) after an interval of 


ragy of tho imago {oll off protty rogularly until the intorval reached batwoen 
10 and 20 soc, ; then it ceased to fall off, and still further beyond fell off 
again more rapidly, with increasing time, Another observer.* by studying 
the effoct of timo on his memory of scrica of " nonsonse syllables," learned 
by heart, found that the process of forgetting, for longer intervals, is 
rapid at first and then slower, After one hour half the original amonnt of 
work must be done in order to releara the some series ; after eight hours, 
fof the same work. But even after twenty-four hours the memory-image 
rotained } ita strength; after six days, 2; after thirty days, $. ‘This ob- 
sorver inforred this law for the fading of tho momory-image: “The mtio 
of what is retained to what is forgotten is inversely ax the loguritiim of the 
time." 

‘On the other hand, ia cortain cases the momory-image, with all the 
intensity and sensnons life-likeness belonging to its most ‘ primary " charac 
tor, lingers for a long timo, or persistently roappoars in consciousness, Mi- 

after prolonged work with the microscope, sometimes find that 
the images of the objects seen in its fons live for hours, or even days, in 
the ‘fundus of tho eyo.” Musicians often hear the sounds mado by their 
pupils for hours after each lesson. Dr. Moos tells of a patient whose acous 
tic images persisted with the intensity of sonsations for fifteon days after » 
myuical séance, After working for days together on brain preparations with 
fine gauze over them, M, Baillarger would all at once see the ganze cover- 
tng or: ohfooyn 18 te Bai perpen. ‘Another worker in soience, 
when promenading tho streets of Paris, frequently saw the images of the 
Eeypecations isk which ho bad been busy projected on surrounding ob- 


are A study of the reverse relation between sensations and their images: 
seoms to lend us to tho same goneral truth. Starting from the sensation wo 
may tmco its fading into the more and more ideal” form of the primary 
or secondary mental image. But starting from the “purest” of mental 
images wo may, by incronso of intensity and life-likeness, render it indistin~ 
grishable from the sensation, Thus tho differnt dogrecs of temporary or 
persistent lullucination originate, In sleep and in hypnotic conditions the 
montal image rogularly hax the sonsuonsand objective chamoter of tho orige 
inal from which it is said to bo derived. In dreams, it is truo that onr 
mental imagery often takes its rise from exaggeration and misinterpretation 
‘of actual sonsations. ‘Thus one dreamer *‘ imagined" the torture of a stake 
driven through his foot by burglars, because he “ sensed” a feather between 
hia toes; another imagined that the horse of the déligence in which he 
was travolling had fallen and lay panting, becanse he was himself enduring, 
fn sleep, the disagreeable sensations of asthma. But even such phenomena 
4K. Wolte + Cober dae Toogedschtnies, Philosoph. Studien, tt, Heft & 
2 Kobinghane? Ueber daa Gedichtoles. p.85£ Leip. 1885. 
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OUR 

ideas" tend to objoctify themselves until they become in 
the subject of them from the most undeniable pore 
moniac voices, at first fitfully imagined, come to be pe 
dressing the ear; forms of ideal origin, and, at first, of © 

at last accompany the willing or unwilling vision 

tions of amall and taste, but above all of tha skin and it 
closely connected with varions forms of insanity, In all # 
mange of experience is very great; and an almost 

casos, with slight variations in dogroe for oach form 

tion, can be mado out. Tho dulness and slowness of 

a good degree of intelligence, in the process of im 

ing. But some, like the man of whom Bonnot tells us, 
carriages, houses, ete., without extornal cause; and there is 
case of Gothe, who, when he closed hin eyes and bent 
plainly soo a flowor, with other flowers growing ont of it, 
‘The religions ecstatico—like Benvenuto Cellini, who | 
prayer, the disk of the sun in his snbtermnean p 
devotee—like tho English painter who pnintod p 

by his imagination in the chairs before him, or the 

hoven, who constrneted by ideation the harmonies he hi 


+ Bspectalls by Gaiton tn his Inquiry into Human Faculty, and by: 
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of this power. But between them and the poorest adept at image-making 
lio all degrees of efficiency. We conclude, then, that although sensations and 
thwir reprenentatice images, as such, ilo not differ simply in sensuous intensity, 
they do differ only in degree of the same essential characteristics, What, besides 
intensity, such chameteristios are, will soon be made upparent.” Things 
porcoived and things romembored or imagined undoubtedly differ in an 
indefinite number of ways; and yet these greater and more complex dif- 
ferences are largely based upon the primary differences between sensations 
and ideas. 


The Physiological Conditions of the oceurrence and recur- 
rence of mental Images are to be found in certain general bio- 
logical laws, as well as also in specific qualities of Hae nervous: 
substance of the corebral conters, Indeed, the molecular changes 
of even non-living bodies, in certain instances, seem to furnish 
an analogy to these physiological changes. For in non-living 
bodies systems of molecules may receive a certain “ set which 
determines the natare of their entire future behavior toward each 
other ; and by repeated actions of a certain kind they, apparently, 
acquire so-called “ tendencies” to similar actions in the future. 
But this imperfect analogy of a physical sort only in a small 
degree accounts for what has sometimos beon called the “ mem- 
ory" of living tissues. Here the fundamental laws of metabolism 
(or change of the substance entering into any living structure, 
as old particles are excreted and now ones absorbed), of cell- 
propagation, of nutrition, and growth, mast be taken into ac. 
count. The preservation and development of the life of every 
organ, and so of every complex organism with its numerous in- 
teracting organs, involve these laws ; they may even be extended 
to the individual cell. 

In general, then, the physiology of living bodies provides 
that there shall be continnity in development ; that in all present 
changes the past stages of development and the provious forms 
of functioning shall be taken into the account. Tn a word, every 
living structare carries in itself, in some sort, the history of 
what has happened to it up to the present time, and of all that 
it has done under the influence of the different forms of stimuli 
which have acted upon it. ‘The more complex the structure is, 
and tho moro varied its experience in the past has been, the 
more of developed capacity it possesses to meet the varied de- 
mands for further activities, But the more of solidarity it has 
attained, and the more its activities have been directed into, 
and repeated in, certain definite lines, the stronger is its ten- 
dency to react, whenever now similar stimulation occurs, in the 
eustomary ways. Speaking figuratively: It “remombers" what 
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each portion of the nervous system, Retention and reproduction on tho 
Piguial sida ne phytioloyionl sondldone oe) eal Uke oorattanee Aaa 
recurrence, but also of the association, of mental images, are thus provided 


‘The foregoing considexations apply to the spinal cord and to the lower 
parts of the brain. Both experiment and observation sho show that Hoke ner 


ete, Bit theta organs, whottoe in the casa ofthe new-born parE oF of tho 
new-born infant, cannot at first do some things which they can learn to do;— 
using still the same convenient figure of speech, they need to acquire, and 
can acquire, an organic memory on the basis of the experience of the in- 
dividual, As wo have elsewhere observed: “ Each element of the nervous 
system, especially in the more significant of its contr organs, may be con- 
siderod ax a minute are intersected by an indefinite number of curves of 
different dirvotions and orders; thus # molecular commotion in any such 
Se ae ee ee eee earn Renal erent Into run ont 
into the system along any ono of theso many curves.” In every such small 
fragmont “the whole curve slumber.” But pre-eminently true is all this 
of the nervous elements of the corobral centers, where the so-called pxychio 
neryo-cells aro, Of the effect of stimulation upon them one writer* affirms 
that diese cells never return after their excitation to thelr original condition. 
Such a cell “ has boon modified in a permanont manner by the act of atinn- 
Intion; and this modification can be effaced only by the death of the cell. 
Each excitation has, so to speak, created a now cel) different from tho first.” 

‘The recurrence of any mernory-image in, thorefere, significant of the con- 
tinunnee of the effects of previous reactions to stimulation, in the shape of a 
tendeney of tho same nervous substance to reset in ways similar to those in 
which it has formerly scted. But no norvous element, and ospeciaily no 
so-called psychic nervous element, acts apart from the sction of others. 
Hence the mechanism 4 rapreentative ape, hese end roar 8 - 
nection with each other, has ile physiological conditions tn certain “ dynamical 
aesociations” amongst the “psychic” nercous elements, And the spontaneous 
recurrence of some of those images rather thon others, ax started by this or 
that external or internal stimulation, depends upon the character, number, 
and strength, of the ‘dynamical associations" which make up the “* organic 
memory,” #0 called, of the nervous organism concerned in the whole process 
of ideation. 


26. tia asenmed that tho cortical centers concerned én sensation and tn idea~ 
tion are the same, for the same objects at ieast; and this assumption is con- 
firmed by all which we know of the physiology of the brain. It must be 
remembored, however, that since neither sensations nor ideas occur in isola 
tion, in both procestes—however simple wo may try to make our expori- 
mental tasts—considerable aress of the nervous substance ary always 
fnvolved. It has boon claimed by some writers of late that “sonsation and 
idea depond upon different cortical elements ;" and the term ' mamory-cell" 


Ag CE ed (as Gedichtules ais efne allgemelue Function d, orga: 
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onl laws. Every organ, and ovary element of 
appropriately use such » term for » physical m 
ganie memory. And tho sam-total of cae modifientions 


Associations, which havo rosaited from the past experienea 
of central organs, constitutes the system of 
which our psychical processes of ideation have their physteal basi, 
We now resume discussion of the Nature of the 

Tmage as related to its “ original,” with new light derived from 
our conclusions cele the physiological conditions of both 
these forms of psy: life. The cerebral processes whieh un. 
ees ‘sensation are / like those which underlie image-making, in 

e8 in the same connected groups of nervous 

ical basis for both kinds of psychosis. 

they are. "unlike, 3 in that the peripherally initiated od ee 


lominate in sensi ition ;. and in image-making, the contrally 
Le eiey cesses predominate. This differenco, or unlikeness, 
ie a ra Between ‘aetna 
the’ “purest id lea t sensation an unl roken ¢] 
cal pre this tira 


like its sensation- 

pects: (1) intensity; (2) life-likeness, or fulness 

content; and so (3) objective characteristies, Tn 

saying this it is assumed that mental images have different de- 

grees of intensity corresponding more or leas nearly to the inten- 

sity, 18 sensational, of the originals which they represent. It is 

“also assumed that are not merely fainter copies of sensa- 
tions, but that qualitative as well as quantitative differences may 

be recognized when we compare the two. On the whole matter, 

then, we find consciousness agreeing in some sort with, and yet, 
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in some sort, differing from both the extreme views taught by 
opposing schools of psychologists. Some writers assert that the 
only difference between sensations and their representative im- 
ages is a difference in intensity or vivacity. With Hume and 
the earlier English psychologists, generally, an “idea” is a 
“fainter copy’ of its sensation. Bain' also seems to deny all 
qualitative difference between the sensation and its memory- 
image. But other writers affirm that the difference between ais 
sensation and the idea is “above all a qualitative 
and even deny all intensity, and so all possibility of difference 
in intensity, as characteristic of different ideas. As says Ziehen =? 
“The sensual vivacity characteristic of every sensation does not 
belong at aif to the idea, not even in a diminished intensity.” 
Both these extreme views are equally correct in what they 
affirm, and wrong in what they deny. For the differences and 
likenesses of sensations and ideas, as factors of conscious life, 
concern both the intensity and the ‘complex quality of the two. 
Our consciousness proves that wo immediately recognize a 
vast amount of difference in the intensity of our different ideas. 
Let any good visualizer, for example, undertake to revive some 
particularly vivid and recent visual sensation-complexes, such 
as a new color, a bright scene, an impressive face. By persist- 
ent attention the complex memory of the percept may be made 
to grow not only in fulness of content, but also in intensity: 
the particular visual elements may be made to improve until 
the bright color, or the lineaments of the face, are seen—in “the 
mind's eye"—anew. Thus, too, one who is successful in audi- 
tory image-making may find no great difficulty in causing to 
sound clonrly in “the mind's ear” the cheerful chirrup of the 
wooden clogs on the concrete pavement of the station, or the sil- 
yer-toned booming of the temple bells, in Japan; the weird minor 
strains of the vonders of goods upon the streets in Mexico; the 
sounds of the ship in a storm, during a recent passage of the At- 
lantic, cte, Few aro so fortunate as not frequently to recall with 
a cruel sensuous vividness their skin-sensations in the last fit 
of ague, or the feeling of the dentist's instraments when the 
teeth wore recently plugged? A striking but common fact 
affords indubitable evidence in the same line. On trying to re- 
call any particular sensuous experience one often finds one’s 
self bafiied, just because the ideas lack for a time this character- 
istic of intensity which is fairly representative of the intensity 
of their sensation-originals, Then one knows perfectly well what 


{The Senses and tho otellect, pp. 2 f, and 402 f, 
‘*Tatroduction to Physiological Peycholouy, p. 36, 





mental picture of any particular smell or 
only by reproducing, as far as fanan Dota all ih 
entered into the original sensati 


the imaginary morsel again upon my 

whiffs of it into my nostrils, If I wish a lift 
imagine myself looking at the object again, tra 
with a moying eye, or actively comparing its 
ground, or with other similar or contrasted cols 
growth, in order to be Jike the old life-growth, n 
same concrete fulnoss of life. 

Closely connected with the requirement 
another, All our sensation-complexes have an “ 
feeling which is likely, if not certain, to be of 

N our interesting n 

the form of mental 

stream of conscious life, But unless the m 
some attachment of feeling corresponding to that 
nals, they are lacking in one ob the most 
of life-likeness, Jideas are, indeed—other 
—like sensations according to the amount of 
accompanies them. Bat, farther, we have seen 
cal development sensory processes aro linked 
processes. “ Sensory-motor" is the 
scribes the entire experience resulting from the 
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organs of sense. Now, therefore, the complete lifelikeness—the 
total sensuous life of like character—of every idea is dependent 
upon its being connected with motor activities similar to those 
with which the original sensation-experience was connected 
Only aa the idea secures the appropriate motor reaction can it at- 
tain the fulness of life which belonged to the original experience 
which it represents. Tho character of their dependence on will 
is, therefore, an important difference between sensations and 
ideas, And it is chiefly the difference between the sensnous 
richness of content, with its accompaniment of feeling and volun- 
tary or involuntary motor reaction, which our sensations have, 
and the relative meagreness in these respects of most of our 
ideas, which mukes the “ objectivity" of the former so much su- 
perior to that of the latter, In all ordinary experience, mental 
images are far less intense in quantity, less varied and rich in 
qualitative distinctions, of less pronounced tone of feeling, and 
inferior in motor result, as compared with the sensations which 
they represent. Therefore, though our ideas are like our sensa- 
tions, thoy are also rather unlike them ; we have no difficulty in 
distinguishing the two. Thus the world of sensuous reality is 
not confused with the oconrrence and recurrence of ideas. But 
in all these respects ideas may so approach sensations as that the 
distinctions fade away, and finally cease altogether to be possible. 

47. Itia customary for thoso who deny that ideas havo intensity to use 
lnngange like thet of Lotao: “Tho idea of the brightest mdianco does not 
shine, that of the intensest noise does not sound, that of the greatest torture 
producoa no pain,” ote! Thus a recent anthor (Ziehen} doclares: " The 
idens of the slightest rustling and of the londest thander exhibit no differ- 
ence in intensity whatever. . . . Tho idea of the sun has nothing of the 
brightness or splendor of colors which characterize tho reel aun," ote. Now 
we might go on fo my, in our eagerness to distinguish sensations and ideas 
—tho **iden" of green is not green, the “idea” of blue f* not bine, ate; 
but from the psychological point of viow nothing could well be moro mis 
Jeading than all this, It is perfectly true that T oan think of the sun or 
of the thunder or can say over these words (“sun or * thunder”) with 
tho most porfect attention to what I am saying, and thon can think of a can- 
Alo or a whisper, and ean say over the words “candle” or “whisper,” with- 
out noticing any diminution in the intonsity of my visual or auditory idons. 
But this simply proves that I can dink about thunder and whispers, or the 
smn and a candle, withont having any mental {magos at all which conerstoly 
opresent the sensations I have whon I actually hear thunder or whisporing, 
or when Iactually sce the sun or a candle. Probably, also, I never have 
‘any auditory imago which rivals {n intoneity tho aensations of the thander ; 
‘nor can f, withont the meditation and abnormal nervous condition of a Benve- 
nuto Cellini, ideate 50 intensely as to have the vision in midnight darkness 

* Outlines of Peyobology, 1.98, Compare Mlerocumuius, Le p. 209 ¢ 
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the sensory-motor characteristic of its original, is ita usually unstable 

irregular existonee, The excitomont which external stimuli furnish to ‘te 
end-orguns of sense is comparatively stondy; it can be relied upon not to 
chungo, or to change, if at all, in calculable ways. ‘Tho muscular sensations 
excited in connection with ideational attention differ from thove nccompany~ 
ing sensational attention. In idestion generally our localization is vague, 
‘as the mental fiold of vision, or of touch, or of sound, is itsolf vagno, indef- 
inite, and fitfully changofal in outline. All theso differences correspond. 
to the diminishod objectivity of ideas ; thay seoure the possibility that wo 
shall not always bo imaging things and occurrences in such way as to mig 
take them for real things and occurrences of sense. Thus the memory- 
images which arise when tha after-sonsations have faded away, although 
localized in some definite region of external space, do not ordinarily move, 
with movement of the eyes, us these after-sensations themselves do, Bub 
trao poreepts, being dependent for theit fixed position on the external oriy 
gin of the stimulus which acts upon the end-organs of sense, remain motion 
Jess whion our eyes move, Moreover, visual percepts are doubled by pross- 
ing on the eyeball, and thoy have covering power; but aftorimages and 
ideas diffor ordinarily from percept in both those respects, 

210, Strictly speaking, however, the conscious difference betwaen non 
smtions and ideas consists more in a distinction of total stato (atate of poroop- 
tion as compared with state of memory or state of imagination) than of mere 
sensatfon-process and idention-process, And 40Dr. Ward! is right in main« 
taining that wo cannot have a reproduced image of a simple visual or tactual 
sensation (ey., red); but can only have an image of something seen or felt, 
(come red thing or rod form), In othor words, ws idoute peroepts md not 
unlocalized sensations or abstract and disconnected movements. We represent: 
the whole sensation-process, in which peripherally excited elements chiefly 
propondorated, by a process in which similar, centrally excited vlementa 
chiefly preponderate. Hence a complex relation of both likeness and une 
likeness a possible betwoon our sonsution-experiences and our ideas; and 
in this relation ideo-motor elements bear on important part, For the eon~ 
nection between reproduced image and movement is similar to that between 
sonsation and movement, In the caso of idention, howaver, the movement 

is neually rolatively inchoate and fooble, and therofore only imperfectly 

tative of the movement involved in all pereeption." 

411. Tho life-likoness of tho idons of different sensations, ax dopondont 
upon the character of the sensations reproduced, and upon lapse of tine, 
diffors vory greatly, In general, montal images of muscular seusations dine 
appear abruptly from pesiceeniet ee tho loss of the memory of » 

§ Antic tn the Beye. int. on Perehology, 

‘holds er iy pe A) Sat tee (1 tn 


eatery vik We Sieg stale dogree of apontancity ; (2) at a ntfl Longer time 
cr * 
‘the emnstions impressions havo part tnvoluntartly by 


roprewentaiive. Another 
“idee lebondlgen ofler organtecheu Ergriffeurelus," through mhich the weakest reneatioa is diss 
‘ingulehed trom tho strongost recollection,—Horwics, Peycholog- Analyven fp. 898 ; comp. ps I, 
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remember to-day what it was that one 

thonght, and did yesterday, or the day, or 

can imagine another porson (real or im 

imagining, thinking, and doing, in an indefinite 

Moreover, it is not merely intellectual states and ac 

may become objects of memory or of imagination, b 

of feeling and will. Indeed, a very large part 

the benefits, and the dangers, of both memory ar 

consists in reproducing or artistically constructi ei 

we ourselves and others have felt and chosen, und 

actual or imaginary circumstances. The q 

once presents itself as to how far we may € 

the nature, and relations to its original, of 

image, so as to cover other than sensuons seal 
That memories, imaginations, thoughts, and al 

psychical processes, should be eapable of 

form of montal images, can occasion no 

processes themselves are, in their native and om 

chiefly ideation-processes. How the “idea of an 
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the continuity of the stream of consciousness, u 

laws of reproduction. As reapecta intensity, 
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nection with motor activities, and so “objective reference,” one 
idea is more like another idea than it is like its own sensuous 
original. One idea may then fitly represent another iden, on 
account of this essential similarity of nature, In fact, it is 
upon the basis of this possibility that any present process of 
ideation may represent so faithfully a similar past process of 
ideation in ourselves, or o similar imaginary of ideation 
in another consciousness—more faithfully, i , than any idea 
can represent a sensation. 

When, however, we consider the question, Can there be a trae 
representative image of a feeling; and, if so, in what respect 
ean such idea be like a feeling? we find ourselves upon very 
different ground. For if feeling ix fandamentally different in 
kind from sensation and ideation, how can an idea represent 
afoclingt What sort of a psychosis could possibly be meant 
by “the idea g/ a feeling ?” since—as we have alrendy seen—the 
casential nature of feeling is not representable; sinco foeling, as 
such, has its nature in being felt. It would seom, then, that when 
men speak of remembering their feelings, or of imagining how 
othors feel, they are using language in that figurative fashion 
which requires further analysis before it can be adopted by 
psychological science. It is not difficult, however, to discover 
the real meaning of these figures of speech. For as tho pay- 
chology of feeling has plainly showed, feeling is to be regarded 
a universal attachment of sensation, and, indeed, of all the 
most primary intellectual processes. If it is an “attachment” 
of the sensation or the idea, then we may conclude (and this 
is certainly no unmeaning play upon words), it may be 
“detached” from the reproduction, as idea, of its original sen- 
sation or idea, Thus, as one's ideas of the painful sensations 
one experienced in the hands of tho dentist yesterday are mach 
fainter and less life-like than were the sensations themselves, so 
the attachment of painful fecling may largely, or wholly, hare 
disappeared. Thus ideas of exceedingly painful sensations or 
ideas, may themselves be notably pleasant ideas. But on the 
other hand, if one’s ideas of past painful sensations become very 
vivid, and so tend to assume the characteristics of hallucinations, 
the old accompaniments of painful feeling are revived together 
with the sensations, And, indeed, the general rule is that 
percepts and ideas which were originally painful are reproduced 
as painful ideas, Thus we constantly hear it said—in truth, 
life is largely mado up of such experiences—“T can never seo, 
or hear, or remember, or think of this or that, without great 
sadness, feeling of regret, or shame,” etc. The psychological 








CHAPTER XIIL 
THE PROCESSES: OF IDEATION 


Ir has just been said that the composite structure of the dif 
ferent fields of consciousness, and the order of their succes 
sion, ean be only very imperfectly explained by the laws of the 
so-called “ association of ideas,” For no field of consciousness 
is a mere composite of ideas; and other influences than those 
which belong to processes of ideation determine the order of our 
mental states. Nevertheless the general conditions under which 
ideas recur undoubtedly have a most important bearing on the 
entire study of mental life. Although, then, the development of 
mind is not wholly « matter of the mechanism of ideas, and 
even involuntary memory and imagination are not explained 
satisfactorily without admitting far more than is thus provided 
for; yet without an understanding of this mechanism neither 
memory nor imagination nor thought can be explained. It is 
proper, therefore, to treat of the recurrence of ideas as among 
the elementary processes of mental life. 

In the discussion of this subject it is more than ordinarily 
necessary to make intelligent use of figurative Imngunge. The 
very word association (as well as the word idea) belongs to 
this kind of language. This word implies that different ideas, 
existing apart like real things or persons, do join themselves, or 
do get joined, in societies or bonds—thus “ associating" euch 
with the other in mutual relations of influence, and of possible 
concord or discord. In speaking of the “ spontaneity ” of ideas, 
of their “ fusion "and “attraction” or “ exclusion” of each other, 
of “composite” mental images, and of the process of “freeing " 
the ideas, ote., the legitimate services of our figures of speech 
seem to be preased beyond all scientific, not to say reasonable, 
bounds. Yet these terms, or others likewise figurative, must be 
employed, unless we are prepared to resort to almost unending 
peripbrases in the description and explanation of the real facts 
of mental life. 

The entire treatment of this subject requires that two traths, 
already amply illustrated, should be kept constantly in mind. 
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ness, to all the factors in any one mental state, 
this to be true, even with respect to sonsat 
tity, quality, and laws of combination into 


one of the greatest of psychological artista 

of imagination all compact.” The principle 
therefore, illustrated in a peculiar way by the 
fluence which partial ideation-processes have u 
in the formation of any complex iden. 

It follows from the foregoing two principles t 
of consciousness may be regarded as a sort of 
cluding a certain number of partial processes: 
image. ‘ing, whose total character is determine 
rocal influence of these same partial py 
idens are, in general, more meagre and 
like" and full of content) than their ori; 
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of any complex mental picture occurs in consciousness, part after 
part as it were. For example, to ideate—that is, either to recall 


in memory or to construct by imaginat very complex 
sensation-oxperience, like a perception of the front of Bh, Peter's 
at Rome, oret BE Paul's in London, one has to eall up fragment 
by fragment, as it were, » whole which was originally given with 
a wonderful comparative instuntaneousness. Thus one may 
spend an hour by one's fireside piecing together (or letting 
suggest each other), the ideas that represent the whole of an 
almost momentary experience of a year ago. It is such ox- 
periences as those, falling under the two principles just an- 
nounced, that have led certain psychologists unduly to emphasize 
the general facta concerned in the “fusion” and “sequence” of 
ideas, and their refiprocal inflnenee in attracting,” “ suggest- 
ing,” and " excluding " each other. 


1. Tho Horbartian psychology, after profoundly infueneing the entive 
‘modern scionco of mind, and making important contributions to thatacianco, 
has lately fallen into disrepute. It has even become fashionable with those 
whose own views and methods owe a grent debt to this same realistic move- 
mont, to epoak of it as“ oxploded psychology,” * glib Horbartian jargon,” 
“hideously fabulous performances,” and tho like. And indeed its preten- 
tions mathomaties of idons, regnrded as ontities existing ond infnencing 
cach other both out of consciousness and in conscionsneas, ite effort to ac- 
count for the whole of mental life in terms of a theory of ideation, and its in- 
ordinate use of metaphysics in empirical science, are to be condemnod. At 
the same time many of its suggestions and alleged laws throw a flood of Nght 
npon experience ; and this is particularly trne of the snbject we ar now 
about to discuss, 

Interpreting figures of speech in accordance with real psychological 
facts, wo can approve of tho greater part of what the most learned of the 
modern disciples of Hasbart' touches respecting the “action and rosetion of 
ideas.” By this phrase, however, we must understand partial psychical 
processes of ideation (representative imaging), and tenclencies to Paps re 
combining to form a complon “‘jteld of consciousnean,” in accordance with 
Laws of conscious mental life. With this understanding the principal plea 
to be considored are as follows : The point of starting is the queation—Given 
a multiplicity of sémulzaneous ideas, what will happen in the mental life? 
‘That such « mnltéplicity should exist i not incompatible with the simplicity 
of tho soul; for the latter doos not require that « multiplicity of ideas should 
not exist, but that how many soever the ideas which do exist, they should not 
exist as disparate and withont influencing each other. Now observation shows 
that the circle on which we oan concentrate attention is limited ono, and 
that the very concentration of attention on ono, or on a few of these ideas, 
involves the admitted existence of their multiplicity. This limited nature of 
conscionsnoss involves the ficsion of contermporancons ideas into one stato of 


* Yolkmann vou Votkmar t Lehrbuch 4. Pryehologie, I, p. 388 f. 
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proccbernepcora bs py pista hoirohararintye epee tae 
ness. The loared Jew Maimon is said always to have accompanied any very 
strenucus mental effort—for example, in studying Euler's mathematical 
works—with "Talmndio intoning and movement of the body,” because ho 
muastored the writings of the synagogue in that way. 

zAkecsu of tially erueraanipies}oak ta tia aieitiet or ‘ofan indefinite 
namber of “traces,” or stronger tendencies to reproduce in the unity of one 
act, those experiences which ae {nvolved originally separate activities, bub 
have by the very conditions of experience been compelled to combine. 
Life is full of such compulsions. Thus somo are nnable to image the smell 


resentative images az dno to “ recall,” or “ suggestion,” of one by the other, 
is in many cases scarcely lees inappropriate than to say that the sensations 
‘of temperature “suggest” those of pressure, ws I lay my Land ona cool 
marble elab, When, for example, a child bogins to whine on being threat- 
‘ened with the summons of the doctor, the case is not so much to be ex- 
plained under the principle of enggestion, properly so called, ax under 
thot of fusion of originally hotorogencous elemonts into a composite idea, 
‘To may that the word doctor “calls up" the idea of a man with saddle- 
bags, and this “suggests” tho ocension of soma pravions sight of auch an 
apparition, and this “suggests” the medicine he gave, and this recalls" 
& nasty taste, ete. seams an altogether lambering way of describing such a 
reaction of infantile mental life to certain stimuli of sound. Tho rather is 
it truo that the child's vory idon of a doctor é that of w particular nasty- 
tasting-medieine-man, with tho mddlo-bags, ete, And this idea, being re- 
produced in conssionsnoxs, may thon well mggest the provions exporiences: 
which have given birth to it; orit may lead on to the thought of the coming 
doprivation of pri which are conjectured as a result. 

In fact, every complex iden, whether it originate as a dominating atete 
‘of consciousness by its own spontaneity or by suggestion of other ideas or 
porcepts, is—whenever it originates and every time it occurs—a new mental 
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exporionoos tho visual factors, and those other 
or another, fase most perfectly with the visual, 
chances for reproduction in the contort for the 
‘wo havo soon that different persons differ 


ie saa differs greatly for tho nmsician ti 
particular opus (having performed it over and aver ngain), | 
partially familiar with it, and for the non-musical person | 
once ox twice, In the first caso, clear and lifelike an 
‘with fainter tactnal and muscular images (the violinist 
hibit all others; in the second case, fainter and more 
images, fused with visual images of the notes, ote,, may inkil 
while in the thint caso visual images of the concert room, 
when the pisee was heard playod, will probably wholly 
of consciousness. To such differences all men confess wi 
how much easier for thom it is to frame an doa, or to 
some things mther than others; how hard or impossil 
it is to make some of their idews correspond fally to thosa o 
or even to the facts aa thoy know thom to bo. Such lang 
each complex idea is » living creation into which diff 
enter, with more or less of readiness and reciprocal 
tho process of ideation is performed. 

What the struggle and inbibition of partial idens : 
the completed complex process of ideation, we may 
lively way by dwelling upon certain common exper 


' Compare Lipps, Grandtatascben dos Sevloulabens, 
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ample, one is trying to recall the fnco of a person whom ene knows well. 
Pragmentaty images, as ib wore (what his nose is like, his oyes are like, bis 
month, the color of his huir, ete.), keep “ bobbing up” in the mental fleld of 
vision, only to got rojected as false to his Hkeness ; or to be accopted x pro- 
visional and capable of fusion with the othor clemonts when the 

picture arrives. All at once, it may be, out starts in good and vivid form the 
entire idea for which we have sought, Or, again, some ono feature may bo 
from tho beginning distinetly enough ideated to hold its place as » sort of 
nnelens, to which the others may rally ; or, as a sentinel to admit or to ban 
all claimants to the field. In a still more lively way may we Jearn to know 
what the “reciprocal limitation” of ideas is, by making the attempt to ideate 
red while pronouncing the word bine; or, to form nn anditory imago of 
the note af, while reading ‘on the score bb ; ‘or to, put the idea of the disn- 
greeable Mr. X. into the pleasant memory-picture of tho time we met the 
agrooablo Mrs. Y. 

#5. In every complex mental state that is chiefly characterized by idea 
tion the principles both of fusion and of inhibition combine to prodaca 
the result. ‘That ia to say, each fdea expresses a number of tendencies Lo repro~ 
ductive energy “ solidified” —it we may so eay—for the time being under tha 
fimited and yet unifying Cooper pectoris of psychical iif. In 
this result some tendencies loading and predominating part ; others 
get relatively suppressed, ‘Thain ‘processes of fusion and inhibition go 

* on simultancously, and determing the complex result, The decision of 
the question as to what reproductive tendencies will prevail, what not, may 
be said to involve the entire past history of this same psychical life. Here 
(1) attention, and the considerations (intensity, interest, otc.) already dia- 
cussed, which havo to do with tho distribution of attention, play an impor- 
tant part. (2) Ropetition, resulting in estublishing habit and disposition 
to renewad siratlar sdoation must also be taken largely into tho account. But 
the fall discussion of oven this moro primary form of the organization of 
mental life implies » knowledge of other elementary processes of that life, 
Which are to be considered later on. 

The very nature of ideas, both as respects the physiological 
conditions of their occurrence and the character of their appear- 
ance in consciousness suggests that they have the Quality 
of “Spontaneity.” That impressions, especially those which 
were originally intense and interesting, and which have had im- 
portant connections with our entire mental life, should spontane- 
ously vecur a8 ideas is precisely what we should antecedently 
expect. Yot many psychologists deny spontaneous reproductive 
mental activity. Weagree with others, however, in recognizing 
two kinds of reproduction : (1) immediate and direct, and (2) me- 
diate and indirect. In immediate reproduction the process of 
ideation is accounted for by the simple fact that it resembles a 
previous process of ideation or a previous sensuous impression ; 
and so needs no accounting for except the “tendency " or “ dis- 
position" left by the previous activity. Negatively stated, the 
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conditions of low psychie energy (as, for example, when we are 


scious ideation is unusually rapid - rapid composition or artis- 
tic production, in the whirl of high delirium or excited hours of 
insomnia), the spontaneous generation of ideas seems especially 
favored. Of course, by this it is not meant to uphold the cause= 
Jeseness of the origin of any of our ideas, But to deny that ran- 
dom forthpnttings of ideation, not to be explained as following 
any onder of association or suggestion whatevor, are possible, im 
any conditions of consciousness, is to render the mechanism of 
ideas more rigid and narrow than that of any other form of life. 
It is also to contradict not only the experience of those who have 
sometimes, like Philo Judeus, had “thoughts fall from heaven 
like a shower of snow, or like seed from the hand of the sower, 
into the mind,” but also the significant popular estimate put 
soe the maudlin and incoherent utterances of the dreamer or 
Lo man, 


£6. Tris frequently assumed that the presumption is heavily against the 
spontancous and direct roproduction of idons, ‘Thus oven Sully,' aftr ad- 
mitting the possibility of this form of reproduction, goes on to say: “The 
more we look into the process of reproduction, the moro plainly do wo die 
corn that the revival of images is conditioned by the antocedenco of other 
psychical contents which stand in « certain relation to the same." In so 
‘yugue nnd general @ form the statement may perbaps be admitted. But every~ 
thing in both the psychophysical and the psychological doctrine of the nat- 
‘arm and conditions of reproduction favors, rather than opposes, the sponta~ 
noous reproduction of ideas. The tendenay of every vivid, life-like, and fro- 
quently repeated impression is just this, namely, to reproduce itself nguin 
and again, No special reason is then neoded to account for actual 
tion taking placu; but rather a reason why it should nol take place, This 
latter reason, in general, is to be found in the limitations of the fleld of con- 
sciousness and in the necessity of unity to the mental life. But if wo sook 
Teasons—as, indeed, we mnat—why some idexs rather then others avo repro- 
duced, these reasons, too, umy ftly be found quite as much in the original 
or acquired nature of the improssion as in the secondary and dependont con- 
nections it has established with other impressions, 

47. Particular facts which confirm the theory of the spontansons repro- 
duction of ideas aro such as follow: For somo time after any strong impros- 
sion has been received, tho complex ideation-processes corresponding usually 
‘Keep persiatently mourring in consciousness. ‘The impressive trnth is not 
much this—that everything now suggests just those ideas and no others— 
‘but mther that we cannot find percepts or ideas impressive enough to sug- 


‘The Human Mind, LE. p. 29. For the ee ee Babolat. 
gn a] mouograph, Ueber Phantaste-Voretellungen, 


op 4 

there really should be connection or association 

contiguous members of cur ideating under such 
ition 


play or tarmoil—sometimox a genuine hurly-burly, 
this takes placo, auroly enough no ono can tell * which 
jump.” And yet snatches of the ordinary laws of h 
pear, according ns connoction is established batwoan 
mowbors of this mad frolic of reproductive anergy. [AIL 
bartinn jargon” would, with » measurable truthfalness, 
“ Whon an idea rising into conscionsnoss finds anothor 
itself also appearing thore, it fuses with tho latter in 
stant similarity ax well as of its variable height, and 
strongth against every inhibiting influonce that threatens 
Tn the caso of * fixed ideas,” such as those to which 
or insane mental condition are liable, the persistent 
ideation-provessos is wurely not to be accounted for 
tion or association of ideas, The principle here 
sembles that Implied in the spontaneity of fleas, We are 
gard this principle after the analogy of a sort of physioal it 
sistence, of the ideas; it is rather to be regarded aw the n 
disposition or tendency, a statical modo of tha exhibition 
Many of the phonomena of droam-life may also bost 
principle of the spontaneity of ideas. It is the stern In 
control of the ideas by percepts furnished from without, 
‘tu which Sirfimpell suggests (Prychologio, p. 40.) are ba be found the 
gende Vorstellungen. 
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ties of adapting the montal train and bodily movements, a8 an ongunized 
Tle things Sakti the great malttede of fhe olinryine spoctassoutiy re 


spon 

ideas, But in dream-life the pressure both from withont and fron 
Within is withdraws. ‘Thon inuumermble forgotton and concealed tendonoies 
to ideato, at random as it were, bocome substituted in part for the so-called: 
lnwa of associntion. Tmprossions that are very powarful for our waking 1ifo 
may then hava no proferonce over those that aro weakest or most deeply hid- 
don in the lowest strata of mental life, Thus quick and varied me! 
belongs to dreams. Neither the dreams as finished wholes, nor tho parts that 
enter into any onc dream—it not infrequently happena—oan be said to sug- 
gest each other, Anything may happen ia a dream—rther than thut which 
would most naturally be suggoated by what hax happenod just previonsly, 
‘To affirm that we aro here dealing with laws of association instead of looking 
upon biological processes, which Ue below those very laws, ia Lo reverse the 
‘true scientific account of the facts, Tt is just by association, as directed to 
recognized onda, that this medley of paycho-physical vitality is reduced, and 
kept reduced to order. But in much of our dream-life wo are looking on 
the naked, disassociated, biological simplicity of the sonl, 


Some theory of the “ Association,” or “ Suggestion,” of Ideas 
is, however, made necessary by the way in which different pro- 
cesses of ideation, and states or fields of consciousness as de- 
termined by these processes, stand related to each other in time. 
The phrase “association of” is fitted to mark the bare fact 
that complex ideas, which had a more or loss independent 
origin, are in the habit of recurring in regular sequences (in 
pairs, or threes, or series of larger number). Hence a sort of 
Bund, ox affiliated union, is figuratively declared to have been 
established between the ideas; and the individual ideas form 
members of this Bund. The word “suggestion,” however, is 
customarily followed with the preposition “ by ;” ono idea is 
said to be “suggested dy” another. Thus we represent our ex- 
perience in terms indicative of our conviction that in the on- 
flowing but closely connected stream of consciousness a causal 
influence ix exerted between the processes of ideation. 

Upon this way of looking at the relations existing between 
different processes of ideation several remarks are in place just 
here. Whether, in general, one mental state can properly be 
said to cause another ; and, in special, whether the production 
of one iden is really to be attributed to the occurrence of a pre: 
ceding idea—those are questions of metaphysics with which 
empirical paychology need not deal. Ina statement, however, 
which aims to cover the facta of so-called association of ideas, 
and to explain them by pointing out the regular forms of their 
rocurrence, the following truths must be borne in mind. Move- 
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ment, or succession of states, in time is of the ¥ 
mental life, Movement of the ideas, i 


process 

ideas, however relatively simple and partial, can 

one field of consciousness ; and—* 2 ed 
relations between the complex states of ideation (memory 
imagination) become, as a matter of course, more 

and difficult to trace when we consider them in the succession of 
time. Far more complex conditions enter into the determina- 
tion of the question, what ideas shall follow each other (be 
gested by each other, associated with each other) than into 
determination of the question, what partial ideas shall fuse with 
ouch other. 

Another trath concerns the very limited nature of the appli- 
cation of the so-called laws of the association of ideas to the 
ontire montal life, J¢ is our total states or fields of conscious- 
ness which follow each other in the succession of time, When we 
describe and explain ¢hem—what they aro, their genesis and 
seas pani and the order and laws of their arising—we have: 

that science can do to set forth the nature 
states are always something far more 


ing, will—all three in each tales and their succession in time 

pivoltee—te rather, ie—the entire knowable being and history 
of mind 

theless, just as the idea is a most important factor 

form of mate life, and the process of ideation an in- 

1 mental development, 80 the lawe of 

of Nabee are indispensable to a scientific xecount 

phenomena of mental life. general facts 

(1) The sne- 

ot predict on 

largely by 

orguns of 


bound to things and to the order of their 
occurrence. And with bodily pleasure-pains it much the 
anme way. But the succession of our ideas is obviously much 
more a matter of our own mental nature and of our choice, This 
is true even of memory ; it appears pre-eminently trae of imagi- 
nation. In fancy, above all, are we “free,” But (2) the succes- 
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sion of ideas is not ordinarily free in the sense that our present 
ideas are not dependent for the determination of their character 
upon ideas immediately or more peanely preceding. Ideas 
ordinarily arise in consciousnoss, in the succession of time, in 
pairs, groups of three or more, or longer series. Moreover, we 
are aware of a sort of transition, that partukes of the nature of 
compulsion, between thom. If I have the idea A, then I may 
expect to have the idea #; but if I have the idea VW, then T may 
expect to have the idea N, ete, Now this formula—if A, then 
B, if M, then N, ote., is precisely the formula which rary 
suggests a connection bebween A and B, and between and 
etc, Indeed, since there is no absolute gap, or break in the 
continuity of the stream of consciousness, we may thus be said 
(especially in certain instances where the succession of the com- 
plex fields of consciousness is rather slow in time-rate) to wit- 
ness the merging of one idea into another, associated wit it, or 

dy it, While the second of the above-mentioned two 
classes of facts is emphasized by the term association of ideas, 
the freeing of ideas is quite as important in the development of 
the life of ideation, and in the influence of ideation upon the 
development of all mental life. 

Any theory of the association of ideas raises the general 
question; What conditions belonging to antecedent processes 
of ideation determine the succession in time of the subsequent 
processes of ideation? More popularly: Why do our ideas 
follow one order rather than another in the stream of our con- 
scious life? To this question one equally general answer may 
confidently be given ; When conditions similar to those belonging 
to the antecedent processes recur, then the succession of the sub- 
sequont ideation-processes will be similar to thatof the antecedent 
processes. In other words, those ideas follow any given idea 
which, rather than other ideas, come under previously established 
connections between the psychical statex which they represent. 
Not only single impressions, but successions of impressions, tend to 
be reproduced in a manner similar to the original impressions ; and 
the reproduction of the time-order is a part of the general disposition 
to 


reproduce. 

But experience develops an increasing variety of connections 
in time for similar ideas ; and in the actual order of any particular 
ease of reproduction, only one of these many possible connections 
can be uctunlized. Figuratively sponking, » conflict of teuden- 
cies to reproduce in different pairs, groups, series, may be said 
now to arise. The acknowledged reproductive process, the idea 
which really “ succeeds" in the succession of ideas, will be the 





mental life is far more than 
even what is ordit unbrac 


explain the phenomenn without the 
fundamental teleological principle. 


78. Tho attempt to account for all mental 
development in terms of the mochanism of 
made by the reigning schools of psychology. 
ciprocal “furtherance” and ‘‘ hindering” of Toes, 0 
Dut also “below the threshold" of consciousness, ' 
theory proposed, would seem to Tania that w 
direction. The attempt failed in Germany; its fni 
upon much that is exceedingly valuable and su 
ing of montal phenomena. Something almilar may 
“ansooiational school,” even when ita theory is 
able data and figurative terms (used, for the most par 


literalnoss) drawn from biological evolution—as, for #3 


Sponcor. Failure will undoubtedly come also to the: 
attempt in Germany (by Zichen hn lees 
tar diferent fom, 


in which all men express experienos, may be—a 

—considlered aa decisive, For example, one’s 

day consists of successions of states which depend 

sition (well or ill, bright or dull, pensive, gloomy, 
homo, in the stndy, on tho streot, ets.), and expec 


all this to association of ideas, and to deny the powar 6 
the mochanism, as woll as to overlook the inexplia 
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ology" of much of our ideation, is to construct and sproad a bod quite too 
narrow for the mental manhood to atretch itself upon. 

29. Little need be added to what has already been said respecting the 
physiological conditions of tho suocossion of associated idous, That associ- 
ation requires time, and that this time is psycho-physieal, and indicates the 
spreading of tho initial corobral processes over more and more of the con- 
nected areas, is abundantly shown by experiments in reaotion-time, Ex- 
perlment also shows that the more weuk and the more complex the associa- 
tions are, the mora the paycho-physical time necessary to make them ia 
prolonged. Among the most favorable cases are those in which some defi~ 
nite memory-image is called up by a presentation of sense, such nx a picture 
sean or a word spoken. Here the time requirod for ‘* simplo-discornmont" 
—of the meaning of a word, for example, through suggestion—was found 
to vary from 57 ¢ to177 0; but if further association was required an average 
of somo 727 ¢ elapsed before the associated idoa arone, undor the most fayor- 
able circumstances, to consciousness. Such association-time is still further 
greatly prolonged in certain cases where the result, when it comes, may be 
Jooked upon a8 odd cr unexpected ; or whoro a paso scoms to havo taken 
place through hesitation between several ideas simultaneously suggested, 

‘hus the total time roqnired in reacting on associating from * gold" to 
from “clear” to “dark,” 5070; and from 
“north” to “south,” 502¢. But io associate “art” with * wsthetic activity” 
yoquired 1,809 ¢; and to that ‘famo" {a a “form of tho ascrip- 
tion of praise,” 2,028.0, [It should be noted that we are in these latter 
casos dealing with the wsiociations of words and phnaes us dependent 
‘tapon the development of conceptual knowledge.) Other exporimonts * ro- 
sulted in giving the time necessary to translate images into one's vernacular 
as about 477 ¢-545 0; but into a foreign language, as about 649 0-694 0. 
‘Translating and naming short familiar words was found to require 209 «— 
258o more time than merely naming; and associating the land in which a 
city is situated with the name of the city, or the time of the year in which a 
month ocours with the name of the month, requires from f to 4 woe. of psy- 
cho-physical time, when all factors nro woll known. 

The changes in reaction-time dae to association, taken in eonnection 
with what has prorioualy Leon sid respecting the physiological conditions 
‘of all reproduction would seem to warrant some such statement as the fol- 
lowing, quoted from Professor Jamoa:* “Tho amount of activity at any 
fect patch ki km Weta corire la Wie eon. Bha-Sondanae ofall oldies patch 
to discharge into it—snoh tendencies baing proportionate (1) to the number 
of times the excitement of each othor point may have cooxisted with that 
of the polat In qgestion (2) to the intensity of such excitement; aud (3) to 
the absence of any rival locality or procoss functionally disconnected with 
the first point, into which the discharges might be divorted.” It must bo 
confoxsed, however, that all this is highly conjectural, and, at best, ouly 
expromes a posible formula for the merely physiological conditions of the 
associational olements of mental life. 

{Bee tho experiments of Tynrtactod, tn Fillonoy. Stadion, 1, Hof, p,#19-00. 


* Compare Philosoph, Btndlen, ty.. Hott 3, p. 24 
* Popular Selencs Monthiy, March, 1590. 











hore we come upon s yot more genoral fact or | 
which psychological science is quite paworless to 
esses which originally oveur in close (or eonti 
become so vitally bound or associated together tha 
relations of time like the original relations. Stric’ 
ple is not due to the ideas themselves or to 

or ix it to be ascribed to influences extrancous to: 
contrary : Association by contiguity tx the one yp 
makes possible any continuous development of mest 
40 far as the so-called mechanism of association is ca 


A most frnitful means of studying the 
principle of “ contiguity” to the R 
Tdens is afforded by the recurrence of the 
or series. The range of the application of 
form is very great. Even in the 
» See thw careful and tntorestin experiimente of Marte Walley. 
fnsane, Reve Philosoph., Dee, 1889, 


¥ See nlko Rabler (Peychologie, “ 
suaoelatlon of ideas and compare M Brochard, La Lat de sim 
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whose clements are only partially “fused,” numerous cases 
occur that come under this rule. Thus the entire group of 
related partial images: may not appear within the easy, or even 
within the utmost possible grasp of one field of consciousness, 
As therefore the different members of the group succeed each 
other, and so constitute different states of ideation, they fall 
under this principle of association by contiguity. And, indeed, 
no fixed line ean be drawn between the principle of “ fusion” 
and that of “association” by contiguity. The complex inage 
representative of an absent face or of a scene of years ago, for 
exumple, may under one condition of body, or in the case of one 
person, spring forth complete into the unity of conscious life ; 
at another time, or in the case of another person, it may be re- 
produced bit by bit, as it were—one bit suggesting another with 
which it had become associated by contiguity in consciousness, 
Subsequent study of the development of percoption will show 
how both fusion of ideas and association of ideas by contiguity 
are necessary to all knowledge of sensible objects. All early 
training and development of mental faculty requires the repeated 
production (os respects both the original impressions and also 
the representative images of those impressions) of similar pay- 
chical processes in similar sequence of time. Tt is upon the basis 
of such associations, acquired under the principle of contiguity, 
that all freedom of thought, imagination, and action takes 
place. Without having our ideas bound into pairs, groups, and 
series, in the succession of time, we should not be set free to 
think, imagine or act. The very basis of experience and intelli- 
gence requires that a psychical automatism should be perfected 
through association of ideas under the principle of contiguity, 
Observation of the nature of all mental development shows 
the important influence of the mechanical reproduction of ideas 
in the original order of succession in time, It is through this 
influence and by means of what it achieves for us, that we walk, 
talk, sing, use the senses in perception, “conduct trains" of im- 
ngination, memory, or thought, and indeed “lead” all our daily 
lives. It is largely through differences in the character of this 
complex mechanism of association that different individuals 
are unlike, Theso differences characterize the essential nature 
of the mind's life. Inonmerable long series of representative 
images thus tend to run themselves off, in a fixed order of time, 
if only the series is started, either at its beginning or with some 
‘other member of the whole, Snatches of series—idens bound 
together in pairs and in small groups, because they have 
occurred together a8 contiguous members of longer series, are 
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perpetually rising ee into consciousness. ‘Brery sound (much 
more every word) heard, every sight seen, smell or taste 
enced, every feeling wpe or skin, is liable to ost we 
eral such “seried” ideas, And every idea in each of these 
gested series will probably, in its turn, start a new ov pele, Group, 
or longer series, of other associated ideas. then 
pilreided mete emg be more 
or less familiar, not only as respects their content as 
Dut also as respects the order of their succession. This is 
because similar ideas have frequently had s similar order of 
succession in our past experience, 

_ The simpler cases of associated ideas, as reproduced in their 

original order of succession, by no means, however, include all 
a oeileations of the general principle. Two important subordi- 
nate principles must also be considered : (1) Ideas associated in 
series under the principle of contiguity come to have a recip- 
rocal influence in reproductive activity. The tendency to repre 
duction is, of conrse, greater in the original order of the series, 
and ‘between the most nearly contiguous members in the forward 
of I 


ite individ- 
is regularly 
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and falls in a sort of ay ine way. ‘Thus, some of the members 
of aay series come to representative ideus, not only for their 
on. craginatt 4 800 OF See Se Ie UME ae of the 
original series ; and these contiquous members take the subordinate 
part of faint (somewhal parasitical) “ fringes” of ideation for the 
emphasized ideas, Series of considerable length, originally, are 
thus condensed into comparatively few members ; or oven into 
a rapid ideation-process that seems almost to fall within a single 
grasp of consciousness, and so is entitled to be considered as 
only one exceedingly complex idea. Here we are plainly deal- 
ing with phenomena, on a larger scale, which closely resemble 
those already treated under the so-called fusion of partial 
ideas. For here again the essential condition of all mental de- 
velopment is that the mental life shall not be obliged to repeat 
itself in detail; we must be allowed to ent out the unossential 
members of the reproduced flowing stream of consciousness, and 
let one stand for many as their “ representative,” so to speak 
But these representative ideas of the larger order themselves 
attain a modified character through this very process; otherwise 
they could not be representative of a number of ideas in a series, 
For example, the train of ideas started in the consciousness of # 
musician by the first chords of a symphony, or of a mathemati- 
cian by the first words or symbols of a complex formula, may 
represent the entire sequence of chords, or words and symbols, 
in a manner at once more rich in meaning and more condensed 
in number of separable members.’ 

Tt is even now evident that this condensation of series of 
reprosentative images, together with the closely connected 
process of freeing all the images from the necessity of recur. 
rence in just such, and no other, fixed order, is indispensable 
to conception and to thought. Indeed, we shall soon see that 
in the process of mental elaborution, reproductive images and 
conceptions can be separated from each other by no hard and 
fixed lines, 


£11. All the principal features of association by contiguity, us applied to 
roproduced series, may be illustrated by any number of familiar experlances, 
For example, we tend most strongly to recall, and actually do most oasily 
and frequently recall, the alphabet of our awn language, in the sequence in 
which wo have loarned st, Montion of any particnlar lottor (X, for example) 
immediately summons the ides of the next following (L); groups like L, Mf, 
QY; mun off with peculiar amoothness. For, aguin, these three letters prob- 
ably belong to tho soveral subordinate scries within the entire sorios which 


cea iss Saresees aa empties Hoch sometiet tial erdcgment wt lh eine 
Wenaicntong cot Vorwelitngen, oes Lass, Leben. eel, ty yp. 320 





may fuse into one idea, with a sort. of added flourish of in 
to signify the addition of a Jong tail to this lead of our 
B, ©) become representative of the whole al) 
Further iilustration may be taken from the way in which 
ally recall tunes, ‘Tho unfortunate amatear who has * start 


ing 
solf without going back to tho beginning and starting over. 
repeating the mistake reours whevever the place where the t 
associated notes coincide is reached. 80 closely bound 
forward direction are the members of even a simple musical 
miay well be doubted whether any musician can sing “Old 
example—from memory backward correetly on the fiat trial; 
tune produced in this way is perhaps better music than whe 
in the original order. 

#12. Experiment tonds further to confirm the principle of co 
applied to series of ideas. Ebbinghaus, in learning series of 
syllables, found evidence that oven the vemoter (not immediately 
members of a serios strengthen each other. 


38. por cont, for the noxt contiguous members ; but on #kippil 
lable, the saving was still 10.8 per cont; and on skipping two, thaw 
syllables, it still remained 7.0, 5.8, und 8.8 per eont., rospoctively 
aaving can only be duo, it would seem, to association of members 
verse proportion of their original distance from one another, 

‘We have already seen how the grasp of cansclonsness includes 
Intger nambor of objects if they may be connected together into wh 
swerlug to some idea, Thus Cattell found that three times as many 
oonnectad into words ax Aisconnented Tetters could be comprehen 
‘one field of conscionsness, It falls under tho principle of associat 
contiguity in consciousness that the revival of impressions originall 


syllables. Tho nonsonso of tho nursery rhymes which 80 plonse and 
the memories of children, as well as that which “now and then” de 
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. 
‘the beat of men,” is very far indeed from being non-sense, It is also per- 
tinent to notice that the number of objects which can be graaped together 
in the contiguity of one perceptive conscionsness i# about the samo as that 
reproduced in the form of associated ideas under the principle of con 
tiguity. Ebbinghaus also found that one reading would suffice for an ac- 
curate reproduction of a sarios of from six to cight membora; while thirty 
readings were necessary for sixteen syllables, Prom many such 
‘with sories of non-sense syllablos the law was formulated : “ Prosontations 
once aroused in consciousness, simultancously or in immediate succession, 
reproduce each other ; and more easily, in the disection of the original suc- 
cousion, and with greater certainty, the oftener they have beon 

#13, The effect of the process deseribed ns “ condensation" upon the 
charactor of any serion of associated ideas is obvious enough. There are 
fow, if any, of our adalt exporienoes, whore one idea is said to suggest 
another, in which this effect is not prominent. The first step toward this 
affect consists in bringing the originally remoter members of the series into 
closer contiguity, sud thus binding them together for futuro reenrrence as 
closely associated ideas. Thus if the original sories be indicated by 4, B, 
G, D, otc., and B, C, be much condensed, or altogether dropped out, then 
Aand Dore brought into such contiguity in consciousness as forever after 
to become associated ideas, When any series of mental images, such as 
that belonging to a familiar stretch of natural sconory, or toa passage from 
aa anthor, a proverb, a salutation, an announcement, or a musical arin, is 
started, at once the reproductive activity overlesps the members that orig- 
inally intervened, and suggests those that for somo reason havo become 
most representative of the entire series, In those cases, try as we may to 
Proceed in regular reproductive order over the entire series, we cannot 
avold these leaps, Imagination and memory thus find themselves under the 
influence of tendencivs which euable them (he better to act as substitutes 
for (to roprosont) the fulnest of contont and speed of movement which tho 
presentations of sense and of self-consciousness enjoy. 

414, Hers, again, we come upon those secret processes of change in re- 
productive onergy that mako thonght and language poesible, The “con 
densation” and “freeing” of associated idens is necessary in order that 
‘words may have their pregnancy of roprosentative meaning. This is illns- 
trated in a very instructive way by tho formation of compound terms to 
stand for the representative activity belonging to condensed series. Tho 
‘more nalve and nnscientitic the work of compounding, the more instructiva 
its resalt. Thus modern Japanese hax one word composed of tho first chiar 
acters in the names of its three principal cities (Kyoto, Osaka, and Tokyo); 
‘the idea associated with this word stands for the rosultant of repented con- 
Higaity, in consciousness of these threo associated individuals, with tho 

of their association brings, For, as hax 

org brought fnto olover contignity, and associnted 

‘by this process of so-called condensation, are not themsclyes unaltered by 
the association, They are rich with the fmgmonts of the content of tha 
‘motnbora of the series ; their life ix tho fuller, because into it bas 

passed a part of the life of the defunct connected branches of the family 
esent. Tt is largely in this respect that mon diffor as to thelr $0 
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called ideas—from those who can condense into one Toprodactive process 
the nutriment derived from years of growth—to those who, like the pornd 
already referred to, cannot think at one time of more than two of the three 
ingredionts of gunpowder. 

‘Tho association of series of representative images with series of motor 
tendencies ix, dondtiess, of great importance in farthering and modifying 
tho entire reproductive process, In such casos ns the foregoing, m 
reflex and partially voluntary accompaniment of speech is, in the case of 
adalts, usually to be detected. Association by contiguity in consclonsness, 
then, in the largest meaning of the term, inclades this accompaniment. 
‘The great, and even indispensable assistance which “motor-cousciousness ™ 
rondars, is Lat by tho experience af Mansterberg,' who found he could 
reproduce in order a series of seven to ten letters, exposed 1 aee,, with alzsost 
no errors in case he could concentrate his mind on holding on to one letter 
until tho next came; but if he was ocoapied #0 wx to bo deprived of the 
motor accompaniment of specch, mistakes in the order of the series greaily 


increased. 
£15. It is by no means our ideas alone which snffer this treatment 


called a process of fusion and condensation, The affective 

ments of our {deaa share in the same process, Thus, by the fisageaake 
ing activity, foolings which havo repeatedly followed certain sensations, per 
ceptions, or thoughts, become so attached to the ideas of such sensations 
poreeptions, or thonghts, as promptly to arise in connection with them, A 
vivid momory-image of how a certain experionce of my own once felt, or» 
vivid imngination of how some other being is now feeling, is immediately 
followed by that same fooling in the prosont conscious life. ‘Thus we not 
only have an idea of how oar friend foals in the dentist's chair under the 
file ; but we may actually feel the filing ia our own teeth. Meyor's story of 
the man who, on crushing the fingor of one of his own children in the doom 
“felt a violent pain in the corresponding finger of his owa body." whieh 
lasted three days, is only a somewhat extreme illustration of thin® The 
large province of suggested ” pleasures and pains ix to be explored in the 
light of this principle. 


Among the more widely recognized “Laws of Association,” 

it es the subdivision of the principle of 
into Time and Space), association by Similarity and by Contrast 
have stood first; then follow such forms of suggestion as Canse 
and Effect, Means and End, Sign and Thing signified. The three 
laws of the first rank—contiguity in time and space, resem 
blance, and contrariety—were ennmerated by Aristotle; and 
coming down at once to Hume, we find him omitting contrariely 
and adding cause and effect. It is similarity, however, wiih 
has either contested, or shared, with contiguity the honor of 
being the irreducible principle under which all suggestion @) 
ideas by one another must fall, And, indeed, many 


| Blo Ausovationeocouaivan Voraltangen, eth, Paguholog a Hell § GE 
2 Untersuchungen Ober dle Phyalologie d. Nerventseat, p. 
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psychologists still persist in speaking as though, since ideas do 
(in some wholly mystical and inexplicable way) influence each 
other causally, this principle—" like produces like ”—must be 
acknowledged as the one fandamental law of ideating mind. 

We have already seen that, in general, only in a figurative 
way can ideas be said to reproduce each other, The truth which 
really answers to this figure of speech is found in the ultimate 
fact that the psycho-physical condition of reproduction, and the 
actual reproductive or idesting processes themselves, show rea- 
sons for assuming certain tendencies, or dispositions growing 
out of past gctivities. What takes place in consciousness, as 
associated ideas are reproduced, is to be explained by what 
has previously taken place. Further, what has previously taken 
place may be summed up in the one principle—of the influence 
upon each other of contiguons psychoses. But the question 
now arises, whether all cases of so-called associntion of ideas, 
that are explicable at all, can be explained in this way ? In other 
wonds, is the principle of association of ideas under the influence 
of contiguity in consciousness the sole discoverable psycho- 
logical principle? To this question we give an affirmative an- 
swer—limiting both question and answer, however, by our pre- 
vious uso of terms, 

Most cases of the above-mentioned laws are so readily re- 
ducible to association by previous contiguity in consciousness, 
that they neod little examination in detail. Cases of alleged as- 
sociation by contrast sometimes oceasion more difficulty. Tew 
modern writers on psychology, however, maintain with Aris- 
totle and Hume that “ contrariety” is an independent principle 
of the association of ideas. Moreover, contrast is so closely con- 
nected with resemblance or similarity as an associating princi- 
ple, that the claim of the former to be an independent prin- 
ciple cannot stand, if the claim of the latter falls. We may 
then bring the principle of contiguity in consciousness to its 
final testing, by the inquiry whether it will account for all cases 
of alleged association by similarity. But here we must be on 
our guard against two fruitful sources of confusion of thought. 
(1) The term “similarity” is after all only a relative term. If 
on the one hand, and strictly speaking, it may be said that no 
two presentations or idens can ever be precisely the same, it may 
also be said, on the other hand, that few presentations come 
into contiguity in consciousness without observed points of simi- 
larity, and few ideas of such presentations follow in the mental 
train that may not possibly develop points of similarity. Now, 
the advocates of similarity as an ultimate principle of the asso- 
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nation, likenesses and unlikenesses that have no 


eos myo eee tho parental families any 
child is “like,” in the presence of a half dozen reustinee sa 
note how unlike their ideas of “likeness” are! Or listen, with 
the same intent, to a half-score of gazers at the summer evening 
clouds, and hear them tell what human or snimal forms are 
suggested as “similar” to the outlines in these vaporous types. 
Nothing which is suggested as like to the suggesting idea, when 
one sortof mood or plan creates « disposition to regard all ideas 
in a certain way, is really like that which is suggested during 
another mood or ruling plan. But all suggestions, regarded as 
falling under the mechanism of ideas, are alike significant of a 
tendency to reproduce in such pairs, groups, or series, as havo 
been, somehow and at some time, produced before, 


2.16. The ordinary cases of nsxocintion by contiguity in apace or time, 
easily fall under the same gonoral law, ‘Things tbat ars together in space, or 
‘events actually contiguous in time, never become mssociated, unless they are 
mentally wnitod, or known ax contiguous, In every complex act af percop- 
tion, appercelving consciousness is, by the very nature of its activity, en- 
greed in nxwocinting the different objects perceived. To the association of 

fdoa of any of tho parts with the whole, or of tho whole with any ono or 
more of its parts, the same trath applies. The very act of knowing whole 
and parts togothor ix x process of uniting, under the principle of contignity: 
in conseionsnesa, those presontationa which, when they roour as ideas, sug- 
gest cach other because they have already been associated. Cases of means 
and onde, eansos and offocts, signs and things signified, ax they anggest exch 
other in pairs or groups, and in whatorer order, come under the some prinei- 
ple. Thus the sight of a poker near the open fire suggests, even in our friend’s 
Louso, tho poking of tho fire; or, if no fire ia lit, the propriety of having 
one lighted. Here the “ original" has been a somewhat extended series, 
atrotehing between the poker sven and the fire poked ; but by a process af 
easy condensation, poker and fire have become so associated that sugges- 
tion works immediately in cither way. It is by similar repeated series of 
impressions—presentations of conse and ideas—that oiled mgs lying in n 
heap, or unignited matches on tho floor, aro aszociatod “ at a leap” with tho 
building alrwady on fire, and the accompanying feeling of alarm and indigna- 
tion. All onrinterprotation of ovory kind of sign—whother visiblo, tangiblo, 
or that obscure “feeling in tho bones," which tho superstitions rogard—is 

under the same principle [Here comes in the so-called theory 
‘of tho relations botween Lawtbild, Schrifthild, and Vorstellwng.] It originally 
required a Jong sories of questionings and inferences, or mistaken guesses, to 
establish contignity in conscionsness between that particular look of our 
friend's eyo, or the sot of his jaw, or the play around his mouth, nud his 
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mental state thus signified. But the 


similarity” rether than “' proportioned to 
previously established between the ideating processes indicated 
respectively. Then follows the misleading figure of speech about pos 
port" whioh similar ideas give to each other, ote, Even Hoffding* vent 
‘ures to afllm that, “so far from association by similarity being resolvable 
into association by contiguity, every association by cantignity, on the con- 
trary, presupposes an association by similarity, or at least an immediate 
recoguition.” But this, as we have already pointed out, is wo confound the 
Jawa which regulate tho binding togother of tho elements and objects into. 
the unily of one field of discriminating consciousness, and the laws which 
‘the succession of associnted idens ; moreover, such a statement uses 
the words ‘‘ similarity” and * contiguity” in a way not warranted as applied 
to idens. 
‘Tho important distinction we are advocating will perhaps best be made 
cloar by an cxample or two. Wherever an alleged association by si 
has | Broviously taken place, especially if it has repeatedly taken place and 50 
bo association, the principle of contiguity in conscionsnoas 
take the very case selected by Héffding as an 
ssociation by similarity, “the innermost germ of all 
of ‘dene.” Tsee aa apple on the table before m 
thinking of Adam and Ere. Undoubtedly this 
Thave—perhaps so quickly that T do not ramamber or am ** hardly conscious 
of it "—firet thor fthe apple on the tree of knowledge. But this is not, 


tion between the sielyaTiangss (fey cortain sons 
idoas, fooling, a tor necompanimonts) has boon | 
ee the idea ond nome. 


n fnstance of one of thosa 1 
‘miffored eemdonsation ; and 


* Here, too, the perceived ontline of such 

ynished had been previously connoeted in apporcaiv- 

ing consciousness with the mountain forms. And indeed, Hoffding, after 

affirming that similarity (that is, a4 a law of association of ideas) lies at the 
‘See his Grondiatsachen 4. Seclenlebens, pp. 102 Mf,» Outlines of Paychology, p. 187, 


—— 
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root of contiguity, and yot claiming independent value for contignity, pro~ 
coods to maintain that the ‘two lawa may be brought under one and the 
same fundamental Jaw.” This law he awkwardly calls the “law of total- 
ity;" whilo rightly holding that it is furnished by tho “xynthotic activity 
of consciousness.” Now, it is this same law which wo have called ‘the 
principle of awociation by previous contiguity in cousciouxnens,” and which 
‘wo affirm to be the one psychological principle underlying all the mocban- 
ism of suocessive associated ideas, 


Each particular Case of Association constitutes a special 
problem to be solved under the general laws of the mind's re- 
productive activity. Since all the terms in which these laws are 
stated are figurative, the so-called “laws” must themselves be 
taken somewhat loosoly, in accordance with the facts of mental 
life. Strictly speaking, no complex idea is the same as, or ex- 
actly similar to, any previous presentation of sense or of self- 
consciousness; neither is any idea exactly similar to what we 
are pleased (very inaccurately) to call the “same” idea, On 
the contrary every new reproductive process is also a new men- 
tal creation—the origin of which, aa a whole, and of all the dis- 
cernible elements of which, depends upon many influences. Of 
these influences the more important and determinative can some- 
times be observed or conjectured with a high degree of cor- 
tainty. But at other times the origin of a complex idea may be 
quite hidden among the deepest secrets of the forgotten past of 
the mental life. Under the general principle, however, the causes 
which determine each particular case of a reproduced associated 
idea are: (1) the conditions under which the original presenta- 
tion occurred; (2) the history of the mental life, as bearing on 
this particular idea, from the time of the presentation to the 
time of reproduction; and (8) the conditions under which the 
process of reproduction oceurs. But who does not at once see 
that we have here inyolved all the past history and habit of the 
ideating subject?! In other words, the answer to the question, 
why I have just nono thin particular ideu rather than some other, 
many have to be sought at the very roots and all along the growth af 
my entire mental life. 

Following are the principal groups of influences which may 
be seen to enter, with more or less force, into the solution of 
ench case of the reproduction of associated ideas. 

218. In any attempt at complote explanation of a case of association wo 
are obliged, not only to go back af the present state of conseious ideution and 
explain this by previons statos; but ovon to go back ef all statos of con- 


| Pot experimental proof of such  wiatement, veo Beripture: Ueber d. amoclatives Vortant 4, 
‘Vorvcelinngen. Compare. especially. the declaration, p. tf. 


ke. 


other, under the general principle of con 
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‘the next preceding state of consciousness which, ns a rule, has most obvious 
inflnence in determining what the partionlar nasociated idea shall be. In- 
deed, the meagre, old-fashioned form of the theory of association laid almost 
the entire stress of influence upon this immediate counection, We have seen 
thut this nocount is too meagre to be satisfactory. At the same time, tho con- 
siderations summod up in the prinoiplo of contiguity chiefly apply to the two 
states thus most immediately associated in the suecession of time. (J") Rep= 
etition and Habit are of tho very highest importance in the explanation of 
the mochaniam of ideation, as well as in the explanation of all ony mental 
life, with ils voluntary or involuntary and unconscious motor aceompani- 


mont. 

Finally, wo are obviously about to overatep the boundaries of a mechani> 
cal theory of the ideation-processes, when we notice (@) the great influence 
of feeling, desire, and volition on the association of ideas. Fooling, in the 
form of permanent or transient ‘ mood," ar “ disposition,” has been seen to 
be an important determiner of the snecession of asxocinted idens The 
influonce of desire and rolition bas also been recognized, whilo considering 
how disoriminating consciousness, us a selective aud assimilalive process, 
actually accomplishos the asaocintion of varions factors and objects within 
tho unity of tho field of consciousness. Wo shall subsequently see that, in 
all association of ideas in developed mental life, there is a possibility of 
planfal choice, with ends of one kind or another in view, taking part in, or 
aeuming a large control over the succession of revived images, Thus, what 
is customarily eatlod the association of ideas comes to be something fur 
moro than an unalterable activity in combination on tho part of a merely r0- 
productive mechaniam, strictly predetormined for each new case by what has 
taken place in tho past. Voluntary memory and free artistic imagination are 
sen to bo possible; and the antomatiom of ideation, like the motor automa- 
ton which the bodily members constitute, becomes not simply the master, 
bnt alsa in some sort the servant of chosen and ideal ends, 


In preparation for that service which the processes of idea- 
tion render to the development of mental life, changes in the 
character and connections of the associations take place which 
may figuratively be described as the “Freeing” of the Ideas. 
To understand this, what has already been discovered respect- 
ing the nature of the representative images, as well as respect- 
ing the character of our experience in reproducing series of 
ideas, must be recalled. Different so-called ideas differ, when 
compared with their originals and with one another, in respect 
of intensity, lifelikeness, etc. This capacity for difference fits 
the reproduced ideas for service in two opposite directions: (1) 
The more intense and life-like any representative image is, the 
better fitted it is to represent just that particular presentation 
or previous idea, ide which it is, in all the fulness of the life 
belonging to both; and the less fit it is to represent any other 
of the many particular experiences of mental life. On the con- 
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trary, (2) the paler, Jess full in content, less life-like any | 

the more it is lacking in fitness to reprosent any one | 
presentation; but tho better fitted it is to etietaey of a 
number of more remotely and slightly 

Now, this more extensively representative, or sketchy and ‘out. 
line character of some ideas ix essential te the bpahaiwer ie) 
mental life; for it enables the “same” idea (or rather 
ideation-process) to represent a number of different (and actu- 

ally very diasimilar) presentations, It renders the idea “ generi- 
cally" representative. The capacity for generic 

may be said to be duo to the more or less “ schematic ” charactor 
of the representative image. 

Here it is important to notice the effect of repetition of simi- 
lar paychic activities, whether in the form of presentations of 
sense and self-consciousness, or in the form of ideas. Repeti- 
tion may tend to modify the processes of ideation in cither one 
of two opposite directions, What we thy 
this be done with interested attention directed to the mastery of 
details—is likely to be reproduced with fulness of content and 
in intimate association with a great variety of presentations 
and ideas of other objects. But what we frequently perceive—if 

r ith interest in details—may become 

in scant outline by an effort, and 

Leger ‘ion to set the mental train in that par= 

ae illustrate both classes of effects—many 

culty reproduce the arrangement of their 

own it ae the patterns of the dresses now worn by 
me mil id and 


field of consciousne: The more elements parti or wholly 
suppressed, as it w the “paler” and more “; 

resulting ideas become. Not only is it trno, ns one writer? has 
declared, that the strengthening of ideas by repeated production 
must be harmonized with the fact of the weariness produced by 
all exercise of mental force, and that one may reproduce an 
unclearly apprehonded idea a thousand times without making it 
any clearer; but it is also true that, by repetition, the many 
weaker accompaniments of the few central features of the idea 

2 Bonoike : Pragmatieche Prychologie, p. 60. 
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may be wholly lost, and that the idea is by frequent repetition 
rendered more abstract, meagre, and schematic. This is, how- 
ever, the very process which is necessary to set it “frew” from 
its fixed association with only one original, and thus render ib 
“at liberty” to represent equally well any one of a number of 
isinals, The less life-like any idea is, as compared with any one 
original presentative object, the more service it can do in ropresent- 
ing an entire class of objects. 

‘Tho recurrence of the moro highly schematized representa- 
tive images in a variety of different series operates still further 
to set them free from fixed and definite limitations. That 
which, by its concrete and rich life-likenoss is capable of repre- 
senting only one object, is comparatively infrequently sug- 
gested to my mind; conversely, when it occurs in couscious- 
ness, it suggests comparatively fow associated ideas. But 
experience, to begin with, is not fixed. Series of sensations and 
foclings and presentations of sense do not perpetually reeur in 
the same order. However hard we labor to master any particu- 
lar series, it rarely fails to get broken up again by repeated 
blows from changing experiences, Similar perceptions succeed 
each other, now in one order and now in another; disposition, 
bodily condition, transient mood, as well as environment, are 
constantly changing. ‘To use Mr. Bagehot’s exprossion—the 
“cake of custom" is perpetually being made and broken, only 
to be made over in a différent way and then broken again. 
Series of presentations and series of ideas representative of 
presentations cross and recross each other in bewildering com. 
plexity, Thus an increasing variety of more or less flexible as- 
sociations, among more and more highly schematic idoas, ix 
made possible. This entire complex process, which we have 
figuratively described as that of “ frocing the ideas,” may, there- 
fore, be said to have two connected phases: (1) The individual 
complex ideas (or ideating-processes) by losing more and more 
of those factors which were fixed by particular previous experi- 
ences become capable of representing (are “set free” to repre~ 
sent) a larger number of presentations that are similar only in 
‘a few characteristics ; and (2) thoso samo ideas, by losing tho 
fixity of position which they had in only a small number of defi. 
nite series, become capable of association (are “set free” to 
associate) with a large number of ideas to form new combina- 
tions and series. Thus a comparatively strict mechanical asso- 
ciation and a relatively free and artistic combination of ideas 
are both made possible, And both are necessary for the devel. 
opment of mental life. 


be 








of m single note («.9., a’) on a cornet, 
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and motor experience, faintly and “abstractly " reproduced, that most per- 
sons construct their so-eulled “ concept” of smells, sounds, and tastes. Tn 
general, then, the more “abstract™ and “conceptual” the ‘ideus become, the 


‘The difference between the definite and life-like but fixed ideas, and the 
paler, more abstract, and free ideas, may be illustrated by the well-known 
case of the comnambulistio abbé! We aro told that this man 
surmons daring his long-continued states of natural liypnosis, or somnambu- 
Ham, But one day, when a sheet of white paper was placed over tho sheet 
of writing he lad just finished, he obviously reproduced upon the blak 
page all the mental images belonging to the shoot below ; for he read the 
latter correctly and made orasnres and corrections (on the blank page) whieh: 
coincided exuctly with the text, Compare this life-like reproduction of 
associated ideas with the few and meagre abstrnct ideas which would bo 
awakened in his hearers when the abbé came to read his sermon before 
them! Aguin, a correspondent of Galton," the Rey. George Henslow, on 
shutting his cyes could soo u scries of visual images, vivid and concreto, 
unfolding Msanatlee before him, aa a passive spectator, so to speak: for 
example, a bow—an arrow—hands drawing the bow—a cloud of arrows—fall- 
ing stars—flakes of snow—ground covered with snow, ote. Compare this 
form of ideation with that which the reproductive energy of our minds pro» 
duces as we rapidly read the account of this man’s experience, How life- 
like, but limited, the one associated eories ; how abstmet, but free in axsoci~ 
ation, the other! 

420. ‘Tho process of fixing and thon frocing tho idoas, in associated 
groups or longor series, is well illustrated by tho experience of the average 
Joarner of the art of playing the piano. It is usually very difficult at first to 
establish a firm asvociation between tho two complex series of paychical pro» 
cesses required for “ putting together” the two hands, ‘The pmetice of 
tho particnlar exemise with which this is in the flrst instance accomplished 
has for its result a firm welding of tho particular seore in the treble clef with 
the particular score in the necompanying base clef, This firmly welded com- 
plex of two nesneiated series, once made with no little pains, becomes in tun 
difficult to break. Indeed, in the case of those who learn only a little of the 
art, it is apt to remain througbont with an astonishing smount of tenacions 
adherence between its fixed ideas. Bat the practice of different exercisos— 
thesecond, aftor the first has been mantored, ote,—resulte in repeating the 
same notes in slightly changed combinations; the series of the troble gf Is 
in each case xomowhat differont, ax is also that of the base elxy. The com- 
plex of the two associated series now nccomplished is a step in frecing the 
ideas (anditory, visual, tactual, muscular) concarned in the entire process of 
learning to play. And finally, in tho trained pianist, so " frog" have all thoso. 
idens become that any possible combination is instantly brought about by a 
are suggestion; so" condensed ix the series of psychical nots now answer= 
fing to the musical symbols that a moro glanco at tho notes carvios with it tho 

+ oe Binet | La Peychologto du Ralsonnomont, p, 150, 
* Comp. Paniban Activité mental, ete, ps. 430%. 


3 rr : 
accomplishes the progromive freeing of the idens. 


Mechanical as the clementary process of ideation undoubtedly 
seems to be, clear traces appear in it of that which promises to 
overstep the bounds of mere mechanism, Theskale eee 
montal cyolution depends npon the progressive organization of 
the elements of mental life under laws or orderly forms af be- 
havior, in accordance with the ends of mental life, Even in the 
earlier processes of ideation the beginnings of organization are 
laid. But the very word “organization” (as well as the word 
1 dovelopment ") is meaningless without the idea of a plan. The 
association of ideas, as one of the most fundamental conditions 
of all mental organization, shows tokens of being “ planful," even 
from the dawn of mental life. In this regard mental phenomena 
resemble all classes of biologiea! phenomena. All living beings, 
from the very beginning of their observable existence, organize 
themselves according to a plan, This fact cannot bo denied, no 
matter how much our obvious ignorance as to the explanations 
of the fuct may © increased or diminished by the progress of 


us series of changes, i i 
conditions shee ‘h we can only very imperfectly set forth, pro- 
cooding, however, according to arecognizable plan. The 
nature of hte self-organization is the one obvious, the indisput- 

haracter and amount of the influence from 
he more doubtful and disputable. Thus, 
nakes evident that 


course from a point of view ar aataebet where ieee may 
Bezeamued as complote, we see that it Aas been according to a 
p 


“Comp. Mohr: Grandlage 4, Beapiriochen Peyobologto, p. 6 t 
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In attempting a scientific account of the mental life psychol- 
ogy is justitied in laying emphasis, at first, upon the passive, 
and, a it were, externally determined side of the total develop- 
ment, ‘This side is properly emphasized in any theory of the 
so-called association of ideas. Thus we may speak as though 
ideas were somehow forced into association by the play of the 
environment upon conscionsness, through the sonsations ; and as 
though, a mechanism of associated ideas being thus externally 
fixed, this mechanism remained the controlling, or even the only, 
thing to be considered in all subsequent development. But it 
must also not be forgotten that from the beginning, and even in 
the formation of associations, the other sides of the complex of 
consciousness must be taken into the account, It must not be 
forgotten that feeling and conation—the interest that goes with 
pleasure-pains, the varied affective impulses, the influence of 
selective attention, and the adaptation of motor consciousness 
to practical ends—are taking their share in the organization of 
mental life. Nor do these activities stand apart from the form- 
ing and development of the mechanism of association. This 
mechanism, then, is itself made planful, so as to express the 
entire nature of the developing mind, Such a fundamental tele. 
ology of mental activity asa principle controlling the very ele- 
ments of mental life, has been claborntely discussed by a recent 
writer on the psychology of association (M. Paulhan, in J? Acti- 
vité mentale et les Bléments de Esprit). We ugree with this au- 
thor in recognizing the increasingly planful and “systematic” 
character of the processes of associated ideation. We shall as- 
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complishes the elaboration of all materials, the organization 

all processes and forces, the hare tgp reer roy ae 
mind, Second: From this same point of view no state of con- 
sciousness, regarded as an object of knowledge (or datwn for 
science), can be completely described by enumerating its “ con- 


rms 
sivity. For every psychosis, however elementary and simple 
such psychosis may seem to be, is something more than the 
sum of the so-called elements comprising ee 

a complex of sensations, such fee! 0 much conation, as 
content, ete. Bony abate if ebissioamean ts ob only capable of be. 
ing A AI a SS ee it must 


of 
this discriminating activity be oxeluded. So, too, it wan found (p. 61) that 
the very term “facultion of the mind” implies different forms of function. 
ing which consciousness discriminates while assigning them all to the ono 
subject of psychical states. In treating of attention and discrimination we 
‘often seemed to be regarding ona and the same psychical process from dif 
forent points of view, Althongh this conclusion would not bo quite warmnt: 
‘ed, the effect of attention on discrimination, and the roverse influence of 
discrimination in directing soloctive attention, were made obvious enough 
(s00 p. 76). So, too, did all tho treatment of the quantity and quality of the 
sensations of the different senses imply the activity of discriminating con- 
sciousness. For quantitios and qualitios of sensations cnn ba called like or 
unlike, and can be said to vary in accordance with Weber's, or somo other 
law, only aa they are made objects of intellection by the subject of the 
sonsations. Moreorer, it was shown that discernible differences for each 
person, whether ns respects quantity or quality, ars determined not 4o mark- 
edly by variations in the external stimulus, as by the attitude of the die. 
criminating subjoct toward tho induced tendency to changos in tho resulting 
states of conscionsness. In treating of the phenomena of feeling, also, 
some authors were found who hold that all qualitative differences are only 
difforonces in tho discriminnted content of the kensations or idens which the 
foolings . In maintaining the reality of affective qualitative dif- 
foronces we did not fora moment deny that discernment of these differences, 
as an act of intelloction, is impliod in all consclonanoas of such 
differences. finally, it would plainly be quite impossible, and even 
absurd, to speak of known relations of resemblance nud difference botwaen 
10 


snous impressions and fainter imagos of past 
in the name of experiment and induction from faote. 
ern form it is as certainly doomed to failure as was th 
this rather the mare, because the modera science: 
of paychio facts on which valid inductions must be: 
Bogie wale of ecstecioneiesa ee LD 
stroam of conscious life, nor the stream of eonseion 
state occurs, oan bo fally described. 4€ 11 bo xogmdoa 
“content” in the narrow meaning of this word. 
ing of tho words in which it may bo said that all 
the nature and development of mental life is to be fi 
tent of consciousness.” But this meaning must be Is 
the undoubted fact that self-notivity and awareness of 
the very essence of every content of consciousness, 
sciousness ix never mare passive otject; but eanacions 
criminating, consciousness as intellection directed in 
tive and saloctive attention, is just as 9 
activity itself (with all that is implind in it) is just Co 
total of all that the conscious mental life really is, 
and then regarded us content of any particular 
ito, 

Doubtless we aro in somo sort using terms which may pr 
whon we speak of intellectual activity ty way of con 
station, and, finally judgment, as thongh all this implied 
from the definite and concrete contents of consci 
over” them. But the most ordinary experience fairly 
of oursolves as xeacting upon the mechanism of our own 
aud ideas in the form of relating and deter 
highor stagos of mental development all Ianguage is 
action shaped as Hough this were so. In thoso highor 
nutve and unprejudiced deliverances of consciousness it 
‘everybody Knows that this i so, That is to say, 
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knows that the whole of its consciousness is not faithfully described in terms 
that leave out the reactive and relating spontaneity of intellect, which is of 
tho very essence of mind in any proper meaning of the word. 

Te otitlaent of Sha popilas Gemeen eBapwestds waately naet be malt Keel 
consciousness regarded as objectively discriminated anid possessed of a certain 
concrete content, and consciousness regarded as discriminating activity, are only 
two sides, as it were, of one and the same consciousness, ‘Thin ix true of every 
paychosis, or state of consclonsness. It is also true of every connected 
atreara of consciousness; and of that continuous life-history which we 
ascribe to each individual person or mind. But different states may appear 
to lay emphasis on cither one of these two sides, to the relative and tempo« 
rary exclusion of the other. The same thing is true of moods, dispositions, 
temperaments, persona, All these may be spoken of aa more or less ** dlis- 
criminating,” ond olso more or less ‘rich in content” of consciousness re 
garded as passively inducod state of impression, So do the different devel- 
oped forms of highar intellection diffor among thomvelvos with respect to 
the relation of the active and passive sides, ‘This is peculiarly apparent 
when we consider the difference between trains of imuginstion and trains of 
thought—popularly ao callod. In the formor we often soom to ourselves 
to bo passive and almost undiscriminating spectators of the shapes that 
come and go; in the Intter, we more frequently appear as discerning man- 
agors of tho shifting forms, as rocognizing tho idoas cloarly and sotting thom 
into relations with one another for the solution of seme problem which we 
Koop held before the mind. 


Respecting the special Physiological Conditions of the activ- 
ity called Primary Intellection, we have little or no scientific in- 
formation. ‘That its completion as a psychical act requires a 
somewhat relatively prolonged and complex excitement of asso- 
cinted cerebral centers, there can be little doubt. As a psychi- 
cal act it implies the bringing into the unity of consciousness of 
two or more sensations, feclings, or ideas; and the dealing with 
them there, as it were, according to relations of similarity or 
difference consciously discerned. Such a complex and yet unit- 
ing nature for this activity is implied when we speak of it aa the 
work of the “elaborative faculty,” as “organization” of experi- 
ence, as “relating activity,” etc. To this elaboratencss of the 
process on the psychical side, something of a corresponding 
elaborateness may well correspond on the side of the physio- 
logical conditions. That is to say, the physiological conditions 
are fulfilled only when two or more cerebral processes, belong- 
ing to different areas of the brain, are united by spreading over 
the connecting association-tracts, and so forming a larger 
mnity (?) of combined cerebral excitements, But all this, besides 

ing confessedly to a large extent conjectural, throws little or 
0 lebt upon the nature of the distinetively psychical activity. 


22, The attempt is again being made (as it was fo 
by the avowed followers of Locke in France), to redn 
varying content of consciousnoss ; and then to 
sciousness to sensations and ideas or revived imagus | 


in the name of experiment and ¢ndgotion frome fasta, 
ora form it is sa certainly doomed to fallara.ae' will Sia 
this rather the more, becnuse the modera science 


stato oeeurs, ean be fully doseribod if it be regarded 
“content” in the narrow weaning of this word, There 
ing of tho words in which it may bo said that all 
the nature and developmont of imental lite is to bo 
tent of consciousness.” But this meaning must be large 
the undoubted faot that solf-activity and awarondss of 
the very essence of every content of conseioumess. For 
sciousness is never mere passive offect; but consefousness ia 
criminating, consciousness as intelleetion directed in oo m 
tive andl selective attention, is just as truly consciousness. 
aotivity itself (with all that is impliod in it) is just as 
total of all that the conscious mental life really ia, aa ia thi 
and then regarded as content of any particular d 
Jifa, 

Doubtless wo are in some sort using terms which ise 
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Imows that the whole of its consciousness is not faithfully described in terms 
that Jeave ont the reactive and relating spontancity of intellect, which is of 
tho very easence of mind in any proper moaning of the word. 

In criticism of the popular figures of speech it scarcely need be said that 


concrete content, and consciousness regarded as discriminating actiity, ars only 
two sides, as it were, of one and the same consciousness. This is true of every 
psychosis, or stato of conscionsness, It is also trae of every connectod 
stream of conscionsness; and of that coutinnous life-history which we 
aseribe to each individual person or mind, ‘But differant states may appear 
to lay emphasis on cither ono of thove two sides, to the relative and ea 
rary exclusion of the other. ‘The same thing is true of moods, 
temperaments, porsons, All these may bo spoken of aa more or lose “aise 
oriminating,” ond also more or less ‘trich in content” of consciousness re 
garded as passively induced state of impression, So do the different devel- 
oped forme of bighor intellection differ among themselves with respect to 
the relation of the active and passive sides. ‘This is peculiarly apparent 
when we consider the difference between trains of imagination and trains of 
thonght—popularly so called. In tho forraor wo often seom to onraolves 
to be passive and almost undiscriminating spectators of the shapes that 
come and go; in the Intter, we more frequently appear a8 discerning man- 
agors of the shifting forms, as rocognizing tho ideas cloarly and setting thom 
into relations with one another for the solution of sowe problem which we 
keep held before the mind. 


Respecting the special Physiological Conditions of the activ- 
ity called Primary Intellection, we have little or no scientific in- 
formation. That its completion as a psychical act requires a 
somewhat relatively prolonged and complex excitement of asso- 
ciated cerebral centers, there can be little doubt. As a psychi. 
eal act it implies the bringing into the unity of consciousness of 
two or more sensations, feelings, or ideas ; and the dealing with 
them there, as it were, according to relations of similarity or 
difference consciously discerned, Such a complex and yet unit- 
ing nature for this activity is implied when we speak of it as the 
work of the “elaborative faculty,” as “orgwnization" of experi- 
ence, as “relating activity," etc. To this elaborateness of the 
process on the psychical side, something of a corresponding 
elaborateness may well correspond on the side of the physio- 
logical conditions, That is to say, the physiological conditions 
are fulfilled only when two or more cerebral processes, belong- 
ing to different areas of the brain, are united by spreading over 
the connecting sssociation-tracts, and so forming a larger 
unity (?) of combined cerebralexcitements. Butull this, besides 

confessedly to a large extent conjectural, throws little or 
‘no light upon the nature of the Astinetively psychical activity. 
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to 64 ropotitions wore somotimea required, Yot, as has boon mid already, 
discrimination or primary intellection itself is a unique form af piychicat 
activity; it i implied in the development of all the faoultios, and, as such, 
is something over and above tho varying qualitics and intensities of acnaa- 
tions and feeling, with their kinds and amounts of correlated physiclogi- 
cal conditions in the form of conjectural brain-processes, 


On attempting further Analysis of the activity called dis- 
criminating consciousness, or Primary Intellection, several “ mo 
ments,” or possible aspects, of it are discovered which must be 
taken into the account. In its rudimentary and primitive form 
all intellection is, indeed, essentially one active process; and 
this, its essential nature, we have attempted somewhat loosely to 
indicate by the word “discrimination.” But, on the other hand, 
several processes are involved in the simplest net of diserimina- 
tion; or, rather, we may look on this activity as comprising 
within itself several partial processes, Of these the most sig- 
nifieant and clearly fundamental, perhaps, is the comscionaneas of 
Rewemblance, By those words (" consciousness of resemblance,” 
or of likeness) a transaction in the mental life is indicated that 
is itself totally incapable of further analyxis, or even af descrip. 
tion, It is itself, indeed, the very precondition and the constant 
accompaniment of all analysis ; and the term deseription has no 
meaning without both implying and appealing to this conscious 
activity. If, however, wo choose to change our terms, we may 
say—the immediate awarence of resemblance ae Jirst, and itis 
the constant, form of intellection necessary for all elaboration of 

ionce, for the most inchoate organization of mental life. Nor 
need we be disturbed because we have reached here a limit to 
all our work of analysis. 

Tt. should never be forgotten that the “resemblance,” or “ like- 
ness,” of which psychology speaks, is to be considered from the 
psychological point of view ; this point of view regards only the 
phenomena of conscionsness, as such. Resemblances of things, 
regarded as objectively determined by processes of experiment 
and inference, are all—psychologically considered—reducible 
to resembling psychoses or states of consciousness. Psycho. 
logically considered, that ts like which seen to be like; in 
other words, it is the immediate awareness of resemblance which 
constitutes the very nature of this unique form of psychical 
activity. Eyon where the objects which appear to be like are 
exceedingly complex, and therefore have many more or less 
prominent points of wilikeness, and where the awareness of their 
resemblance is reached only after complicated processes of com- 
parison and reasoning, the essential nature of this psychical 
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regarding the resembling 1 
For the consciousness of resemblance is always 
and above the resembling factors or states of cons 
not “ over and above,” however, as separable 
states; but as an active process necessary to: 
order that we may understand how such fi 
to be regarded as resembling, by the very con 
they are. It is tho moro necessary to insist 
not a little psychological theory has gone 
assumption that the consciousness of resem! 
accounted for, whenever an account has been 
euce of resembling factors or states af conscio 

To adult consciousness resemblance seems 
ence a8 equally primary; and the discernment o 
would therefore seem to be implicated in the dise 
ness. The very words “likeness” and “ 
correlative terms. And if he could have no 
pina nothing were like anything else; he 

in the fundamental requisites of discert 

rae were unlike something else. Do not tl 
ences continually point out that every object is, 
like every other, while no two objects are “ 
is important truth for psychology in this 
of stating the conclusions of the physical se 
sciousness of difference is indeed indispensable to 
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intellectual faculty, bear tasoer api Reefer sete 
consciousness of resemblance and consciousness of difforenco 
go hand in hand, and usually pari passu. The latter, too, is a 

necessary process at the very beginnings of intellection, an im- 
portant “moment” in all, even the simplest, completed discrim- 
ination. Norean any possible manipulation of unlike psychoses, 
or factors of psychoses, by placing them side by side or causing 
them rapidly to follow each other, aecount for the consciousness: 
of difference, the immediate awareness that the factors, or states, 
are unlike. 

At the same time, the consciousness of resemblance and the 
consciousness of difference do not stand At Teese the same 
relation to the total process of primary intellection. Of these 
two, the most vague and inchoate consciousness of resemblance 
may be said to be the more fundamental, all pervasive, and es- 
sential for even the beginnings of intellectual life. Neither 
experiment, nor such analysis of our intellectual activities as 
introspection can make, warrants the conclusion that in order 
to recognize likeness we must always also concomitantly recog- 
nize unlikeness. The grasp which the mind lays upon the sim. 
ilar, and the accompanying feeling of pleasurable, recognitive 
interest, together with the instinctive and rapid assimilation of 
what is thus recognized into the life-blood of the system of ex- 
perience, seems to be the logically, if nob also chronologically, 
prior—as it certainly is usually the most distinctive—form of 
intellectual activity. Speaking somewhat loosely, then, we may 
say that the most primitive consciousness of resemblance does 
not necessarily take account of difference ; the awareness of like. 
ness is the most fundamental thing, and the awareness of un- 
likeness rather follows as the result of a shock, or check, to 
tho process of assimilation by consciousness of resemblance. 
This “shock,” or “check,” usually, if not uniformly, comes as 
the result of some form of inhibitory feeling. It is regularly of 
a more or less painfal character ; it sounds a call of warning, or 
a summons to “look again ;" it involves thus an arousement 
of attention, and the direction of attention differently, on account 
of a different kind of interest. Tn developed consciousness the 
fact is perfectly familiar that noticing differences is largely the 
result of our being somehow made aware that we have been mis. 
taken in « too hasty assimilation of what was formerly expe- 
rienced under the consciousness of resemblance. In primury 
intellection there is evidence that the case is somewhat the 
same, 
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44. The attempt. to resolve the consciousness of 
Tosulting idea of “the similar,” into 


thom os similar, then, implies a limitation of the activity of 
consciousness to certain elements of this complex. Thus, if we are cx 
ering the total object, or state, with a view to select alko the points of 
ence, wo fool obliged to wam up tho resulta of tho entire process of 
son in the conclusion—“ similar only in some respects," But if the 
‘Do prossed to ita farthest possible limits and the question raised, ae cy 
that is meant by the word similar as applied only to those points which are 
similar? no reply cau be given, except to describe over in another way this 
fundamental, unanalyzable activity of intellect—the consciousness of resem- 
blance, of the similar ns such. 

In all the more elementary forms of its exerciso, this primary intelleo- 

very vague, uncertain, and fitful. Tho similaritios 
in tho ts aay than half blindly as it ware, 


of similarity, without added con- 

tm whut respect, Nor is this wae ‘blind form of eon 

scious aes ree to the exporien of waking adult life. 

a incr wll perform that are 

ich may be supposed to 

. A faint and wavering grep 

y, somewhat doubifully, to assimilate a certain 

4 i at harks the intellectual 
side of certait es, ‘Thos we sometimes: 
dozing condition, or from a day-droam, or from 


uso terms of feeling 
of the similar. ‘This is true of the terms 


‘degrees of convietio 
the way from "fecling 


ally of the vory essence of intellectual life. 

way to the picking of the Took; and afterward 

experiences an insuperable diffleulty in putting the results even (not to say 
the grounds) of his rapidly forming acts of discernment into terms of judg- 
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ment. Extremes moot here; and the artist sometimes finds tho strictly in- 
tellectual content of his conseiousnoss almost as moagro as that of the child. 
It should also be observed at this poiut that all consclousness of similar: 
ity implies at least feo similar factors, of states, of consciousness, of whose 
similarity the immodiate awareness may be, Snel primary intollection doos 
not, of course, imply tho act of counting, or the ability to count—not even 
‘up to the low limit of two. On the contrary, (t must itself exist ino some. 
what dovelopod form, as tho necessary prerequisite of all counting. Both 
the consciousness of reremblance and the consciousness of difference may 
‘be mther highly developed, whether in animals or fo men, with little or no 
ability to count, in the strict moaning of this word. We have already seen 
(p 147 £.), that the most primary consciousness of motion develops in counec- 
‘ion with & change from cne complex of sensations to another. Thus, alvo, 
it ix only on condition that one stato of consciousness in nctnally brought 
into relation with another, or one element of the same state with another 
element by a change in the focusing of attention, that the activity of pri- 
mary intellection can take place, ‘Those points hare led Mr, Spencer! and 
others to speak of the activity which we lave called primary intelleetion as 
though it wors " intarpolatod * betwoon ” two ncnsations—a sort 
of feeling-conscious of a transition from one (either like or unlike) psychosis 
to another, Now that certain peenliar feelings do accompany all kinds of 
changes in tho atroam of consciousnoss, whother its content be inainly ono of 
sensation or one of idention, is undoubtedly true, But instead of the con 
sciousness citlier of resemblance or of difference being a “feeling,” in any 
proper sense of that word, no particular fecling can itself exist for con- 
scionsness without implying at least a trace of this discriminating activity. 
And, moroovor, thero is really no such ““betweon" into which this falsely 
so-called “fooling” may be interpolated. The stream of consciousness 
flows on, nx wo frequently say; and as it flows, roganled na discriminating 
consciousness, it fs an immodiate awareneas of its own like or unlike states, 
46, The activity of primary intellection, like all developed intellectual 
activity, is obvionsly dependent upon the affective side of consciousness. 
Discrimination, even in its most primary forme, is not fooling; but it is 
roused, guided, anil accompanied by feeling. The discernment of resem: 
blances is stimulated by the pleasure-pains connected with our sensations 
and presentations of sense, our mental images and thoughts. (he familiar 
tone of feeling which cloaves, as it were, to the content of consciousness, 
both oxsites and guides the activity of consciousness as discriminating. Wit- 
‘ness the signs of ploased recognition with which the infant greets the sight 
of its nursing mother or nursing-bottlo, or ite “ solf-samo" familiar toy ; or, 
again, the signs of fear and displeasure produced by the preparations for its 
‘Dath or dose of medicine, or by some object like that which has formerly 
given it discomfort. Horo fall intolligont recognition by no moans procodes 
the affective development of consciousness; the rather doos feoling begin 
‘by co-operating with, and urging forwand, the more vague and uncertain be- 
ginnings of Aiscriminating consciousness, The wurecognized similarity of 
stimulates the intellectual consciousness of resemblance, In awakening 
tho beginnings of euch primary intellection, nothing ix more effective, for 
) Principles of Feychotogy, L. Fart ti chap. % 
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tions and of those different deation- 


intensity and local coloring, of certain sensation-compl 

‘In considering tho primary intellectual activitios we aro in danger both of 
over-estimating and of under-éstimating the amount of truly intedlectnat work 
involved. Conscions detailed discrimination of various possible points af re« 
somblance and difference is by no moans neccsarily implied in the prompt 
recoguition of even minute variations of quantity and quality, Such recog- 
nition often proves quite nnable to account for itself when asked to disclose 
the data on which it has taken place, Hence the Le! fered, referred 
to) to speak of such intellection ws the “sousing ” of Likeness 
os or unlikenessos. ‘Tho astonishing discrimination of children and of the 
lower animals is to be accounted for in this way, Thus the crow, of which 
Romanes—borrowing the statement of Leroy—tells, which was not de- 
ceived into being shot until fivo or six mon (of whom all but one camo out) 
‘were sont into the watch-house, neither “counted” as the latter writer sup- 
poses, nor had *' ideas of mender," aa the former writer aflirms ; it simply 
made, under influence from interest, one of those vagao quantitative dix- 
criminations to which we are now referring, Binet's experiments prove that 
a child of from fon to aix yours old will discorn promptly tho difference bee 
twoon a group of Lf, 15, or 16 and ono of 18 objeots, af the same size; and 
will even discriminate between 17 and 18 objects comedy, eight times out 
of nino trinls ; while ns yot it cannot count beyond threo, and pronounces 1 
argo objects “moro” than 18 small onos. And Proyer has abown that sb 
muy train one's self to discriminate uecurately up to 20, or even 30, objects, 
whon exposod to viow far too briofly to count thom, or to bring thom under 
any dofinite idea of “number,” In the prompt discernment of qualitative 
resemblances and differences, alvo, a very low grude of intellect will often 
display wondorful results. With those fact (wo ropent agnin) tho mystorios 
of instinet, tact, and what is called “genius,” are connected. But on the 
other hand, to deny totally the intellectual character of these activities, and 
to revolve tho phenomena into * focling’” interpolated between sonsations, 
or into self-discriminating sensations, or into passive association of ideas, is 
equally unwarrantable, 


The attempt to describe the character of the object earliest 
known (the primum cognitum), and of the processes of knowledge 
which result in this object as their product, hag taxed the ingenu- 
ity of psychologists to its utmost limits. The datn for giving 
such a description with much confidence probably do not exist ; 
and, if we follow the exigencies of theory, we cannot avoid tak- 
ing the standpoint of adult developed consciousness from which 
to view the very beginnings of all conscious knowledge. Thus, 
with respect to the special question : Which precedes in tho cog- 
nition of objects—the consciousness of resemblance, or the co 





or analysis 
witkont differencing them from each other as dif i 
individuals, and from other objects, in some respects, ab fe 
unlike to them, But then, on the other hand, how ean, 
discerned as uniike, unless some previous experience, in thef 
of consciousness of resemblance and assimilative has 
given a standard from which they may be recognized as “ 
ing,” or departing? Plainly, these two legs on which 
intellect moves cannot got, either one, far in ae of the 
other. And yet, if we are to speak of th 
the chronologically, prior form of discriminating ¢¢ 
we must assign that rank to the vaguo and inchoate conscions— 
ness of resemblance. At any rate, it would seem evident that 
the consciousness of difference, and’ the resulting act of differen- 
tiation, implies the higher form of intellectual activity. 

Several important considerations are involved in the forego- 
ing view of primary intellection, And, first, those payehical 
processes which were described as primary attention and. ms 
ideation, are necessary to all developed activity of discriminat- 
ing consciousness. The immediate awareness of resemblances 


welfting. OL coum, fa enantopineiinaps Atte 

scribing our experience, we are only laying emphasis upon one 
elemont, or phase, } ‘pect, to the partial exclusion of others, 
in the living and ifold movement of psychical life. Dis. 
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crimination is always more or less attentive ; anel without attention, 
and dependsnce upon attention, there is no intellection at all. 

Nor is the ‘evelopment of intellection possible without iden- 
tion, The relation of ideation and intellection is provided for 
in the very nature of the stream of consciousness. One may, in- 
deed, try to think of any field of consciousness as a stationary 
affair, consisting of so many ready-made objects, and of the in- 
tellect as wandaring over the ficld and selecting resemblances 
and differences in its objects, under the guidance of interested 
attention. But this is to employ, in o figurative way, one's 
highly complex and elaborate experience (when, for example, one 
goes botanizing, or geologizing, or exploring ruins) to account 
for that which is most fundamental and simple, in the very con- 
stitution of all mental faculty. No field of consciousness is 
stationary ; nor are its objects ready mado; nor is the intellect 
a separable entity wandering about hand in hand with attention, 
like two boon companions bent on discovery. But in the one 
field—with all its objects growing into or passing out of their 
place in the one field—discrimination, attention, and ideation 
are simullaneous and mutually conditioning processes of the 
same mental life. Yot from the point of view of psychological 
science, the mental images are secondary conditions of the devel. 
opment of discrimination, The very words “representation,” 
“ lifo-dikeness,” and “association by similarity,” imply this. Dif- 
ferent individual sensation-complexes, or feelings, or thoughts, 
as well as complex objects of sense and self-consciousness, could 
not be compared, and so bo known as like or unlike, if they wore 
not capable of becoming ideated. Even when the comparison 
pertains to the different factors in one field of consciousness, as 
discriminating and attentive intellection proceeds, these factors 
appear successively on the way, a8 it were, to the condition of 
those paler and leas life-like psychoses to which we give the 
name of ideas. Our very power to constitute the different mental 
Suctors into the unity af one state, into a systere of related parts 
(similar or different in quantity, spualtiy SNES Teeeh: ealornag) i 
dependent upon. the influence of ideas. 


27. Tho intenlependence of volition, attention, and the discoramont of 
resomblances and differences, soarcely needa at present additional ilnstra- 
tion; and all oar subsequent study of mental development will furnish 
abundant illustration. Tadeed, the complex process whic is popularly de+ 
soribod ax“ minding” anything, implion and affirms this interdependence, 
‘When I am called upon to mind some object of sense or self-consciousness, 
Tam summoned voluntarily to attend and attentively to compare one part or 
trait of that object with othor parla and traits ; ortho whole object with a 
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of the person approaching, as a stranger, and the consequent feeling of dis 
appointment and chagrin at being deceived into tho wrong aot of ideas, 
foolings, and actions under the eiroumstances, | 

Experiment can, of course, only point ont the relations of tmins of 
agsocinted impressions to the dixoriminating activity of snind, as thoy oceur 
when both tlie process of ideation and the process of iutellection hare 
already been highly developed. But, Sean proves the fundamental 
relations of these two processes, while it does not justify us in resolving 
either one into the other. It shows, in brief, that our total ability to 
handle our impressions satisfactorily dependa upon (1) the time-mte of 
their succossion ; (2) the complexity of tho objects to be apprehended ; (3) 
the charncter—as respects speed, completeness, and accuracy—of the proc- 
eas of ideation; (4) tho spood, complotonoss, and aecuriey of the relae 
ting activity itself, of the movement of discriminating consciousnesa 
Where all of these considerations are not rightly balanced, what is called 
confusion of mind roaulta; and such confusion may be called, with equal 
propriety and expressiveness, either “ confusion of ideas" or “ confusion of 
thought" 

Tho relation of association and intellootion ie pointed ont by those 
experiments which determine the reaction-time for what is called “ question= 
answer” associations.! This time is shortened, as we should expect, when 
tolorably fixed associations are allowed to lave froo play; or whon the 
relating activity is partly got through with, as a preparsory process in eon- 
nection with the attention given to the question itself. Thus while the 
ordinary nssociation-time was, for two persons, 845 7 and 948 @, it took tho 
same persons 970 ¢ and 1,108 o to name an instance under a liar general 
torm (that is, to male such a limited or dofinite association os implies mare 
of conscions active diserimination or thought). Again, inasking a person to 
name hia choice of several different fraite, the time is diminished when the 
question is srmnged ex follows: “Apples, pears, cherrics, ote. Which do 
you like best?” Por here the act of discrimination is in progress while the 
names of the objecta with which the Tiking ik nssooiated arm being read. 
Popularly speaking, the mind is “made up" by nssociation beforehand, and 
pronounces its judgment as soon as the low degree of conscious diserimina- 
tion seen to approhend the meaning of the namos of the objects is 
‘complete 








Among the processes of primary intellection are those which 
are ordinarily referred to as Comparison,” with its two result- 
ing sides of Analysis and Synthesis; and as well, those which 
are sometimes called “Assimilation” and “ Differentiation.” 
Some low degree, at loast, of differentiation would seem to be 
implied in merely having the content of consciousness defined ax 
such « sensation, or idea, and no other. And here it may bo said 
that the conception of a “ primitive blur” of consciousness, or of 
a sensation-content that is wholly “undifferentiated” and is no 
particular sensation (so Mr, Spencer), is probably an unjustifiable 


+ Monaterbeng, Beltrigo mur oxpertmentailen Peychologie, Heft 1, 158, 


bat ce This sentence just “are pees 7 Naot 

occasion on which the of this primary intellectual life 

takes place ; in its nature such activity has already been reeog-— 

nized as unique and indescribable by further analysis, Thus 
Iready been described as ¢he most primary 


ent, (intelligent) "recognition! and all 
jont de pend upon this primary activity of intel- 


 Lotan has combatted this wiew, Microcosmus, Lp 00. 
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pe acapetat ple aun se wneed tas vel 
differences, implies comparison as and synthetic process. 
In the oarlier forms of Soaunata preregister ia 
uncertain, nob consciously adapted to an end, mal nokumie ike 
control of voluntarily selective attention. It is a root, however, 
ont of which comes the growth of intellectual faculty. 

fore we may say that conception, classification, (logical) jndg- 
ment, (intelligent) recognition, and all mental de 

pend upon comparison too, as primitive intellectual activity. 


49, Some apology seems due for using the term “ disoriminating consci~ 


surely—to déscriminate (and also to discern) is to attend to differences. Bat 
no other term seems equally well adapted to oxpross on the two sidos of 
assimilation and differentiation, all that essentially belongs to the primary 
activities of intellect. This nse does net prevent na, howaver, from 

that tho positive consciousness of resemblance, as established between two 
“ moments" in the complex field of consciousness or two states in the stream 
of conscionsnoss, is tho most primitive and unanalyzablo of all intellectual 
acts. Consciousness of resemblance, awakened in obsoure and uncertain 
form between two factors or states that are separable in time, is necesurily 
followod, however, by conscionsness of differance, under the shock of fool- 
ing, as already described. Thus we agree with Sally ;'!“ Crude assimilation 
progrossos in advaneo of discrimination (differentiation). . . . On tho 
‘other hand, assimilation aa a procise process follows, or at least involves, 
discrimination. . . . While, however, this circumecribes the area of 
‘exact assimilation, assimilation reacts upon differentiation.” 

210. All objects of developed experience—things perceived, or statea self- 
consciously memories, imaginations, thoughts, plans, etc,—are to 
bo regarded, from the paychological point of view, as complex wholes, As 
complex wholes, they result from synthesia; and the synthesis may be said 
to be repentedso ofton na the objects, whatever they may be, appear in the 
stream of conscions life. In them all, psychological analysis recognizes tho 
traces of s constructive mental life; the fruit»—ceaselessly being fuished, 
ard then immediately dissolved —of a living intollectnal growth. Psycholog- 
ically considorod, all prosontationa of sense, no lee than the castles-in-the- 
fir constituted by our wildest day-droamings, all things perceived no less 
than the phantoms of the night that like thin and ghost-tike forms, flit over 
the fields of fancy, are temporary structures put together by the energy of 
‘the conscious mind, Tn saying this, we are not speaking in terms of meta- 
pet wo are only figuratively exprossing the psychological truth that men- 

* objects," as such (and it is “ns euch” that psychology regards them), 





life, every such act of synthesis presnpposes countless still previous acts 
{Mo Homan, Mind, 1. 7. 184 
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and most primary intellectual processes. It has been 

for writers on logic to describe judgment as the process 

ing two concepts as subject and predicate of a 

affirmatively or negatively. We shall subseq nent that 

however true this may seem to be of certain logical and 

acts of thought, i in the development of mental life the procedure 

of the mind is actually the reverse of this. For, the satanse 

thinking is judging; it is thinking that converts 

images into concepts ; and concepta have their very 

being in the processes of judgment which construct them, Far- 

thermoro, whole groups and series of judgments seom condensed, 

as it were, into many of our more one acts of perception. 
, hearing, tasting, touching, and even smelling, as result 

ing in Imowlodgo, involve a sort of inference. What is judged, 

or inferred, as smelled, seen, heard, tasted, touched, is by far the 

larger eso corcalled immedinte and intuitional processes 


immediate” knowledge, can be dis- 
wae present the following three points 


(1) There no maatked Gre in tho continuity of intellectual 
Sevslonmest. ai never appears as an act which springs 
} at once, full-armed, from the brain or the mind—withont 

and asa panne departure from the 


7) consciousness, tee a smooth and 
evelopment. (2) But, on the other hand, 
ver be developed out of mere fusion or 
ensations and ideas. It is,as a form of 

rique reaction upon the content of conscious- 

relation as something over and above 

this latter fact applies to the succession. 

of pectoris in the mm of consciousness. (3) Considered as a 
conscions act, allsynthosis or analysis established between two 
factors, or states of consciousness, involves a species of radimen- 
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tary judgment. The rather may it be claimed that the actnal 
mole which attentive discriminating consciousness estab. 
lishes botween the different contents of consciousness, considered 
primarily as like or unlike, iy rudimentary judgment, Sach a 
synthesizing activity is in its yory essenco, a judging activity 
and out of it all the subsequent life of judgment iatebe acer 


oped. 
In other words, the conscious affirmation of relations af re- 
semblance or difference between the poten a is the 


into all comparison with its processes of analysis and syn- 
thesis. It is implied in all assimilation and differentiation, so 
s00n as these two terms are employed to denote truly psychical 
and intellectual processes, Such judgment is, moreover, the 
form of mental relating activity which, as it accompanies aud 
gives conditions to all elaboration of mental life and is itself 
modified in the course of this elaboration, uccounts for all con- 
ception, logical judgment, and reasoning—in fine, for all that 
we comprise under the words “thinking " and “ thought.” 


§ 11. Tho nature of primary intollection, as involving the judging ac- 
tivity of mind, can perhaps best be made clear by reference to the views of 
a nnmbor of writers on psychology. It will he noticed that tha following 
admit the trathfalnoss of tho views just exprossod, while expressing their 
‘own views in a variety of ways. Thus Dr. Ward! follows Lotze * in holding 
that, while only two things can bo judgod or synthesized at once, since only 
one movement of attentive discriminating consciousness is possible ab a 
time, the two impressions do not judge or synthesize themselves. ‘The im- 
pressions aro rathor to bo rogarded ax * stimuli” to the act of judging. In 
this war theso writers emphasize the truth that intellection ia a synthetic 
netivity—dependent npon attention and associated ideation, and yet some- 
thing over and above idoation eui generis, and incomparable to any morely 
yamive relations, externally brought about, between the contents of the 
atream of cotiscionsness. Hance Totza apeaka af judging as “a second and. 
higher consciousncas,” “a now manifestation of peychie onergy.” Another 
authority,® in expressive but figurative language, calls jadgment “ 9 non- 
suiting of the fusion of two ideas which ig necessary in order to raise the 
fasion, as such, into the position of an object of consciousness.” That is to 
‘say, in Judying, the two elements about to be related must be considered 
an roan not already indistingnishably fused into one idea—and :nnst 
also, by the act of judging, be consciously brought together and aa 
‘ander some term of reJation (primarily, of resemblance or difference). 5! 
another suthor,* while holding that judgment is not an necidental phe 


Peyohology, Rnege Brit. 
$Oatans ot Poychctony, p60 Site 2.08 
‘Binet: Peycholoplc du Ralsonvement, y. 08 C; 120. 


must recognize not only the existence of the ideas that 

together, but the “coment” that accomplishes this new 

form of union (der Kitt zwischen den Vorsteltungen) ; thin * 

othor than that attentive, comparative, and synthetic activity 

primary intellection. 3 
In the contrary direction, certain authors have doubtless so 

upon this intellectual and active nido of ali judgmont in distinction 

relatively passive flow of associated ideas, as to require of the b 


intolleotual life & work, the obility to perform which is itaelf the restl 


no Writer * maintaining that in 
‘ing! 
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or of yacillation, or of doubt, éto. This fooling may be regarded as directed 
either forward from the idea A to the idea 8, or backward from the ides B 
to the idea A. Por judging, even in its most primitive form, resembles tho 
attampt to solve a problem; Is 4, which is fading from the central point, 
the focus of attention in the fleld of consciousness, like or unlike 2, which 
is just now occupying this central point? Or the onder of the problom may 
bo reversed; and with the foolings which belong to the pauso 
‘the act of intellectual synthesis all are familiar. But ‘acer fecling, 
corresponding to what wo recognize as *' conviction "—a feeling intrinsi 
cally appropriate to the affirmation of resemblance or (of Aiffirance—aey also 

Herat leaet Goniks koe oe pees eames ‘Indood, 
to intrinsically appropriate and ossontial is this poculiar feoling that at 
least ono very acate psychologist’ has been led to define judgment os 
“ideating with the canscionsnoss of actuality.” By the “consciousness of 
sotuality” if hore moant the consciousness that a particular way of ideating 

is necessary, “ must be,” or “ought to be." This, then, would amount to 
asort of indirect fooling of the validity of tho laws of intellectual life. But 
hore again such modifications of feoling aa belong with areisnet taking 
faculty must be distinguisbed from such as are the conjectuml but 
accompaniment of primary intelloction. [It may bo noted in esi that 
the Brat class of foclings belong rather to the analytic aspect of the relating 
activity, and the second to its synthetic uspect; the first are, then, rather 
preparatory (0 prononneing judgment ; but the second axe the affective ac 
companiment of the actual pronouncing of judgment] 

#18. Let us state the results of our inquiry into the natnre of primary 
ntellection in the following way: I may regard any stream of consciousness 
with respect to its contiguous members, or ony field of coneciousness with 
aspect to its numerous factors or objects, ux simply capable of having its 
contents described. The contents aro, for examplo, cortain sensations, feel- 
ings, ideus, conations—A, B, C, D, etc, Ax a matter of fact, objectively 
regarded, these sensations, feelings, ideas, conations, aro related in cortain 
ways; they are moro or less like or unlike each other. But now lot tho 
question be mised: What new factors, or sbadings of old fuctors, enter into 
this complax of consciousness as soon ns wo introduce the conception of ine 
fellectual activity in the form of a judgment mnde by the eubject of these 
nerantions, feelings, ideas, and conntions? Why, then,a relating activity must 
bo recognized ; an active conscioumoss of resemblance and of difference— 
resulting, by processes of assimilation and differentiation, in a new and in- 
tellectnal ordering of the sensations and ideas, stirred and accompanied by 
peculiar foclings, and dependent apon tho voluntary foousing and rodistri- 
bution of attention ; and finally, the establishment of laws of rational con- 
nection between mental atates, which give a new definitive flow to subse~ 
quent montal life. 


Once more, rudimentary and developing Time-consciousness 
is assumed ag a condition, result, and accompaniment of all acts 
of genuine primary intellection. With the metaphysics of time 
—the validity of this conception as applied to reality, 

Lippe: Grandtateschen d, Soolonlebens, p. 306 f. 
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scriptive and explanatory psychology does not have 
Moreover, in its efforts to trace prepechrnes paces 
consciousness scicnco finds itself limited at certain 

last we have to acknowledge that we havo reached one of 
ultimate facts of all mental life beyond or behind Sete 


vory nature of the mind, Indeed, only ax an immediate awareness 
of our states as enduring and as succeeding each other ("tr dime,” 
80 we popularly say) is recognized, can we provide for any in- 
tellectual development, On the other hand, intellectual acti 

is necessary for developing this peculiar consciousness, 
other words, comparison, analysis, synthesis, judgment, must 
co-operate and develop together with “ time-consciousness” for 
the completer elaboration of mental life. 

Scientific psychology can, however, trace certain conditions 
under which time-consciousness arises and undergoes the various 
stages of its development; but in doing this two classes of fal- 
lacies and their resulting extremes of opinion must be avoided. 

(1) The consciousness of time, in the abstract, cannot be de- 
rived merely from single or repeated observations of the fact 
that the states of consciousness actually do endure and succeed 
each other“ intime.” Hunduring and succeeding comacious states, in 

themselves considered, afford us no full explanation of the eonseious- 
ness of timeerelations as applicable to those states. Sensations, feel 
ings, ‘ moments” of conation, might come i 
out, by the mere fact hei i 

or arousing the con: 

new and unique 

sciousness ; it face ‘the active and tr 

of mind, according to the laws of ils own 


certain fesestng 
succeeding states.” 


states of con- 
m the conscious 
sane which relate these atates, a8 enduring and succeeding, 
in tim: 
(2) ‘On the other hand, the consciousness of time does not 
41 Mbe Toman Mod, 1, ps. 
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spring up in the mind, as a mere form of mental life (an @ priori 
empty frame work of experience), independent for its origin and 
dovelopmont of the actual expericnce of concreto states of con- 
sciousness and of the conscious comparison of one state with 
another. Jn some sort it is true that every intellect constructs its 
own. time-consciousness, It is by conscious processes of compar- 
ison, under the excitement of feeling, that the temporal frame. 
work of experience is itself erected. Moreover, this time-consci- 
ousness is capable of development. It begins in the obscure, 
uncertain, and fitful recognition of relations among the factors 
and “moments” of experience ; it growa with growing intellect- 
ual life, as both itself affecting, and affected by, all other intel- 
lectual development ; it attains only such degree of development, 
with regard to clearness and accuracy, as belongs to the char- 
acteristics of the individual wsxisted by the means acquired by 
the race for the measurement and recording of experience, in 
time. In all this process of development the actually enduring 
and succeeding states, with those modifications of consciousness: 
which are dependent upon the time of their endurance and the 
rate of their succession, are material, as it were, furnished for the 
constructive and relating activity of mind. 


#14. The dovelopment of the consciousness of time is connected, of 
conrse, with the development of all the faculties 50 called. For example, 
memory, in its complota form as recognitive, implies the ability to placa the 
thing romombored in a particular position in that suecosaion of events which 
constitutes the stream of consciousness ascribed to elf. Thus recognitive 
memory and developed time-consciousness aro interdependent. In doing 
thia wo also judgo; wo lay down propositions as to “the time” whon the 
remembered event occurred. Imagination, too, is required in order to 
frame nnd apply thoso ideal standards by which the times and seasons of all 
the events in our past experience, or in our dreams and anticipations of the 
future, are arranged and displayed. 

Evory form of intollectaal faculty, however primitive, depends upon the 
rudimentary consciousness of time. In elucidating the nature of such rudi- 
mentary conseionsnens the following points must be chiefly barne in mind : 

(1) Tho boginnings of time-cousciousness imply that all the contents of 
consclonsness, to be related in time, are somewhat prolonged processes 
rather than instantaneous or non-enduring events, All sensations, feelings, 

conditions—however slinplo or complex—all paychoses or atatos of conscious- 
ness are processes. Psychologically considered, there is no such thing as » 
Snape paint of time”—no timo that is not enduring tima It 
‘takes time" to come to conselousness, and time that endures Joss than ao 
much time isan unreatity, is no time at all for conseiouxness.* 

‘Compare Mlchola: American Journal of Peychology, ils ps 98 5 tr. pf 

* Profcmor James's term, ~ the specious present "—to dosiznsto this watnal * mo-graep " of con 
selousnens—eeoms anferanate, Tt fom Se pee” which rea: th minthecnte 
‘eal present. the instant that \a pone before It ean be selaed, is specious” and unreal, 


(4) Differences in the proper qualities and the affeetive 

of singlo states, and of succocding states, actually depend upon 

their endurance or upon the rate and order of their succession. Pains at 
pleasures that ondure, howover alike in other 

pains or pleusures with those more fleeting. Perceptions 
marked off from each other in consciousness by the amonnt of the 

of steadiness which they poasoss, or by the timo-rate of ‘that stream of 


time. But, 
meme, =r 
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with which ho sings and croons himself to sleep,” under influence fram the 
instinct of imitation, and with the help ef associated {destion, wo aro 
witnesses of the beginnings of self-culture in the apprehension of primary 
relations of time. 

(6) 1m all mental aotivity direoted townrd the construction of timo-con- 
sciousness the entire mechanism of primary intellection is called into play. 
‘So far as wo are able to sy, the consciousness of succession of like states 
in hero moat primary. “Again,” “again,” and ‘‘yot again”—tho “ sare,” 
Peri aetes errteres hate perme ete grace 
And “now"—behold !—the *nnlike;" “going” and "yet going” 
‘now gonc"—somewhat thus may we suppose the heading of ar 
lesson tobe. “* Wait” and “ yet wait ;” it is “not yet," but it ia “coming,” 
defines what sho would next have her pupils approbond. But while wo are 
able thus far to detect the secrets of her elementary forms of discipline, we 
must not forget that de nature of her pupil is the thing which both she and 
wo havo chiefly to take into account. For the consciousness of time is iteelf, 
like every form of consciousness, process ; but is pecutiarily is, that it is a 
unique form of intalleetuat reaction resulting in the apprehension of all the con= 
tenta of conseiournees as processes, enduring and succeeding each othar in 
time.” What is the meaning of this phrase, ‘in timo,” we shall discover 
more clearly later on, 


We have now completed the survey of those most primary 
and yet ever present forms of consciousness to which was given 
the title of “elements of mental life.” Strictly speaking, they 
are all only partial aspects, as it were, of every true and com- 
plete psychosis —processes constituent and determinative of 
every so-called field of consciousness. Detailed as our deserip- 
tion has been, it has only faintly represented the intricacy and 
many-sidedness of psychical activity as it is realized in every one 
of our mental states. Tor that which nature brings to pass, 
at once in all its infinite variety, as a unique totality, science 
slowly follows after, in its attempt faithfully to represent and to 
explain. We now turn our attention to the combinations of these 
elementary processes, in increasing complexity, as the formation 
of faculty takes placa, and the attainment of “mind (in the full 
meaning of the word) is secured. That is, we now consider the 
farther development of mental life. 


[Mexides the references in the notes of this chapter, few ean, be mado to works throw. 
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Part Third 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF MENTAL LIFE 


CHAPTER XV. 
PERCEPTION BY THE SENSES 


Arrention has already frequently been directed to the im 
portant trath, that the so-called “faculties of mind "—or forms 
of psychical activity in which adult experience consists—are 
developed only in dependence upon the combined effect of all 
the elementary processes, The different faculties, however, 
involve these elementary processes in different ways and in dif- 
ferent degrees; it is this fact, indeed, which makes it possible to 
spoak of them as different faculties. For example, without per- 
ception and self.consciousness, momory and imagination are im- 
possible; and yet not more impossible than are the former 
faculties without the latter. For if I could not remember and 
imagine, I could perceive nothing, nor could I be conscious of 
Self. Yet again, intellect, in the form of jadgment and reason- 
ing, depends upon all four of the above-mentioned faculties ; 
while they, in their turn, depend for their development upon it, 

How, then, it may be asked, shall we distinguish the differ- 
ent faculties, if they all result from combination of the same ele- 
mentary processes and all involva one another in this compli- 
cated way? The answer to this question has already been indi- 
cated: the different faculties differ in the forms and amounts of 
the elementary processes which, in some form and to some ex. 
tent, enter into them all. ach faculty, so to speak, emphasizes 
one principal kind of these processes. For example, my pereeiv- 
ing a ten-dollar gold piece in my pocket differs from my imagin- 
ing one to be there; the difference is not, however, simply because 
my perception is all sensation and motion without ideation and 
my imagination devoid of all sensory-motor elements. Again, 
my being angry at the sight of tho man who has insulted me 





differs from my perception of his face, from 

sor nee toe 
difference is not because the emotion, as 

coloring from sensory and ideating activity, or 

intellectual acts have no affective t 

them, But lan ers Sic nae eae 
perception from emotion, becanse each emphasizes 
of the clomentary Lidseormeah pilgirmdies te ins 
tive exclusion or depression of the others. Pope 

complex state of adult consciousness—that is, 8 
developed faculty—is what it i ja bc of where it pute 
emphasis upon the many elements which enter into it, 


Sense-Pereeption (as the very term indicates) is a complex 
form of mental life in which emphasis is laid upon brs enc 
results of processes of sensation. Tho obvious truth 
ception looked upon as psychical activity, i ie that the senses rae 
actively concerned. We perceive things, their qualities and 
relations, Arough the eye, the hand, the ear, ete. 
looked upon as a product or accomplished result, gives us the 
Aensuous qualities and relations of our own bodies and of other 
things. But should we attempt to account for perception solely 
as an affair of complex combination of sensation-elements, we 
should find our attempt unsuccessful. For although sense-per- 
ception is chiefly an affair of the senses, a resultant of sensation- 
complexes that have entered into higher and yet higher forms 
of fusion and complication, it is by. no means simply this, As 
we shall see more an re clearly in the course of our study of 
the development 0 faculty, all the other primary processes 

in the full account of it. 
clear up the entire field lying just before us 
what data for our explanation of the development 
of the nee, of sense- Peete are already in hand. These 
; follows : (1) Complex | forms of sensation, 


simultaneously or in close succession 
signs"): (2) Rep- 
wages, With varying degrees of intensity and “ life- 


recur in consciousness, to “fuse” with the sensation-complexes 
and with one snother, and to follow the sensation-complexes and 
one another, under the laws of association; (3) Feelings, or 
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affective accompaniments of the combined sensation-complexes 
and ideas, which depend in part upon the character and succes: 
sion of the latter and by their variations in “interest,” tone of 
“ pleasure-pain,” expectation, efe., correspond to the changes 
that go on in sensuous things; (4) Attention, with its "wander- 
ing point of regard," actively or passively directed and focused 
in the complex field of perceptive consciousness—especially as 
influenced by the aforesaid feelings of interest, expectation, ete.; 
(5) Discriminating consciousness (begiuning ax the “immediate 
awarenoss ” of resemblance and difference), assimilating, differ- 
entiating, analyzing, synthesizing, judging; and so progres- 
sively elaborating the content of consciousness (not as some- 
thing apart from that content—in the fall meaning of the word— 
but as a relating activity in and through the content of con- 
sciousness) into higher and higher intellectual forms. 

With the preceding five sete of considerations in hand the 
formation of sense-perceptions (or “ presentations of sense," for 
we shall use these two terms interchangeably) and the develop- 
ment of the knowledge of sensuous things, offers a series of 
problems, each with its peculiar data as it were, to be solved by 
tho mind. On the other hand, what we call “ Mind” is itself 
developed in and through the actual activity employed in the 
solution of these problems. It is the purpose of the following 
two chapters to sketch the principal features of this develop- 
ment. This sketch constantly assumes a reference to the ele- 
mentary psychical processes already described in detail. 


21, The word “perception has been variously employed, as the history 
of paychologioal acience shows.’ Tho earlier writers mado that vague and 
general nso of the term which still provaile in popalar langnage—as when we 

way: ‘I perceive your meaning;" or,“'E now perceive the truth about the 
matter," ‘ete, Moat mcont writers, however, restrict the word to the imme- 
diate knowledge of external objects by the sensea. Thia at onco introduces 
the question: How do sensations and perceptions differ? ‘The answer to 
this quostion is not only, in somo Inne’ degree, a test of any author's ontiro 
theory of sonse-perception ; it ia also, not infrequently, an indication of the 
position which he feels himself compelled to assume toward a number of 
important philosophical inquirice A view somewhat widely provalont of 
lato holds that sensations and perceptions differ only in respect of their com: 
plexity. But strictly speaking, no statoment conld be moro inadequate and 


+ Compare Tiamilion: Metaphysios, Lectures xxi.~xxtv, 
3 Kron Wendt, whoes whale tear of the nate and Gereeguient of wate We would wm 
‘oppomed to thetheories ordinarily connected with thie statement. {a foand claiming that Forvtel2un- 
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mislending than this. Such x view results, either in denying the 


may 
aa“'tha process by which tho mind completes an improssion of sanse by an 
escort of images.” And Taine," in his usual lively and exaggerated way, 
has declared: “Perception is a true hallucination.” (It involves an aswo- 
ciation of rosomblance fusing with one of contiguity.) ‘Thieneed of ideation 
to supplement sensation, if presentations of sense are to arise in conscious 
‘ness, is more cautionsly and elaborately expressed by Sully in the following 
definition :* “ Porcoption ix that procese by which the mind, after disarimi- 
nating and claasing a sensation or scnsation-complex, supplements it by an 
accompaniment or escort of revived sensations (representative images), the 
whole aggregate of actual and revived sensations being integrted or solidi- 
fied into the form of a percept.” 

Tt will banoticod, however, that the dofinitions just givon (and expecially 
tho last) imply tho discriminating and rolating activity of mind as nocomsary 
to completed perception. This necessity is particularly emphasized in the 
following (othorwise unconth and inadequate) definition of Mr. Spencer:* 
Perception is ‘a discerning of the relation or relations between states of 
consciousness, partly presentative and partly representative; which states of 
conscionsness must be themselves known to the extent involved in the knowl- 
edge of their relations.” Professor James® also, who starts his discussion 
by emphasizing the trath that “perception differs fram sensation by the 

consciousness of farther facts associated with the objeet of scnsation,” and 

by denying th: Se sharp line can be drawn “between the barer and the 
self constantly emphasizes the judging activity in 

n and devolopment of porseptiona. Indeed, when 

an “object” with which farther facts may be 

assumes tho entire problem of pareoption as 


processes needed to omit pexeeption by 
as 3 patna oe the intellectual synthesis of pr 
of this synthesis a9 determined primarily by 
hich movements in tarn depend vory largely 
hich the presentations occasion. 
s facalty as “the conscionsness of external ob- 
affirm that all the elementary processes of eon 


id cleterminer, swith respect to He completed state 
peculiar modifications of consciousness which wa 


y we t3 EE of the 
eephgtiore? povcloae (ried = Tp. be Bena jnngunce 
Deriauigece 
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The foregoing conception of the Origin and Development of 
Presentations of Sense may serve to introduce the statement of 
the following important general considerations, 

(1) Psychology regards the “external object,” with all those 
qualities which constitute ita “externality” and those relations 
which it sustains to other external objects, as the construction of 
the mind whose object it is; that is, this science describes and 
explains the presentations of sense, like other phenomena of con- 
seionsness, “a8 such." , regarded as in any way inde. 
pondent of mind—of the receptivity and constructive activity 
of consciousness—may be of interest to other forms of scientific 
inquiry. But for psychology things have an interest only as 
they are (however “externally objective") psychoses. In study 
ing perception, then, we have to do with tracing a certain form 
of the productive activity of mental life, 

(2) It is further apparent, however, that the very words, “ ox- 
ternal object” (and these words enter into any conception of 
the perfected process of sense-perception), suggest a contrast to 
the so-ealled state of consciousness, as such—to describe and ox- 
plain which has been said to be the primary problem of psychol- 
ogy. An external object is necessarily regarded as “ out” of con- 
sciousness; so far as it is immediately knowable by the senses, 
it is also “spread out,” more or less extensively, in space. This 
being “ out” and “ spread out” is the very essence, so to spenk, of 
the externality of the object, Heneo our problem includes the 
description and explanation of the way in which this “ externally 
objective” character is acquired by certain psychoses. In other 
words, we ask of science to tell us how things come to be per- 
ccived as “out” of us, and “spread ont,” and related to one 
another, in space, But here the psychological question must be 
carefully distinguished from the philosophical problems which 
it starts, and to which it leads up. Empirical psychology has 
nothing to do with the metaphysical problems:—Whethor space 
extra-mentally exists, and real things exist related in it, as we 
perceive thom to be; or, What sort of an extra-mental existence, 
if any, space and things in it can possibly have, In so far as 
we find belief in the extra-mental reality of space and of things). 
to bo a form of conscious mental life, it is, of course, the business: 
of psychology to make a note of this, as of any other phenom-- 
enon of conscipasness. 

(3) Our problem is not, then, to show how external objects 
get set by the mind in an already really existing and empty 
space. For psychology “empty space " is itself only an abstrac- 
tion, dependent (as every mental abstraction is) on a developed 

ot 


activity of memory, im: 

with presentations of sense 

wo neithor make empty space, nor 

put into it our presentations of 

just been said, we derive our concepti 
presentations of sense. Still further 

these same presentations of sense exist | 
process of conception, only as they d 

ties of belug “out” of consciousness, 
space. And so the problom recurs 
awareness of the objects of sense as 

about? For to adult and developed conscio 
tions of sense have the characteristics of 
sion. Tndeed, sense-perceptions differ from 
complexes (if we neglect for the moment the 
eee latter) chiofly in respoct of those impo 


10s. 
(4) Strictly speaking, however, what we are 66 
be, at some point in the course of our descriptive 

atory science, assumed as already existing, W 

and assumed is the externality and extensity of the 

sented through the senses, Now, at some point ev 

gator is obliged to confess that his data of expl: 

to fail him, This is nocessarily true of all theo 

perception. They all have to make an appeal, in 

an explanation of certain primary facts and results, 

sumed but unexplained nature of the Mind itself. 

(5) It follows from the foregoing considerations, th 
constituting of presentations of sense, into extended and’ 
objects, is the result of a mental development. It is a 
sive achievement of mind, a resultant of a growth in kno 
This achievement and growth arc made possible by the com 
action, in higher and more complex forms, of all the elem 
peychioal processes. But just as every living being has, in its 
so-called “nature,” cortain laws to observe, or certain general 
forms of development to which it must conform, so it is ee 
the Mind. In the discovery and statement of these laws 
powers we reach again tho limite set to acientific analysis: ees 
the explanations it affords. 

(6) Roughly speaking, two principal stages in the construc- 
tion of presentations of sense may be recognized. These are 
not, however, distinctly separable either in time or in the char- 
acter of the effect upon consciousness from the maturity of expe- 
rience which they indicate. They are sometimes called “local- 
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ization” and “eccentric proj ” The former emphasizes 
the necessity for a system pemliien rate eee 
areas, both internal and superficial, of the body, in order 


ourselves (including " in ourselves” tho ontire bodily organiem), 
and as having spatial qualities and spatial relations to one an- 
other. But neither of these complex processes can be carried 
forward without involving the other; néither can be carried far 
without bringing forward, in a corresponding manner, the other. 
The child gets acquainted with its own body and with things 
external to it, pari passu, as it were, Or rathor, even our pri- 
mary problems of perception are complex and have reference to 


considerable development of perceptive experience, the child 
neither knows things nor its own body as soparable objects, 
All the way along the path of its early development, it is learn- 
ing to know things, ax separable from its own body, through 
thoir changing relations to, and effects upon, the body ; and it is 
also learning to know the different parts of its own body, as 
separable from each other and from things, by the same general 
class of means, 

(7) Tn all this complicated history of the development of per- 
coption, cortain of tho senses play altogether a differont part 
trom that which ean be assignod to the others. It is experience 
gained through the eyes, and through the skin, muscles, and 
joints—with their constantly combined activities and conke- 
quent fusion of resulting sensation-complexes— which con- 
stitutes the spatial qualities and relations of sensible objects, 
‘Through sight and touch (in the extended meaning of the latter 
word) alone does the consciousness of extended and external ob- 
jects originally come, The other senses give us only secondary 
and inferential knowledge of the qualities of things #& they have 
already been constructed, with their spatial qualities and rela- 
tions, by visual and tactual perception. In other words, pros- 
entations of sense are regarded as smellable, tastable, audible, 
only as we attribute the exciting cause of these modifications of 
consciousness to external objects already known as existing in 
space constructed by sight and touch. Tt follows, therefore, 
that the description of the formation and development of a so- 
called “ field of touch ” and a “field of sight,” covers the prinel-_ 
pul part of the psychological science of perception. 
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ization” and “ eecentrio projection.” The former em} 

the necessity for a system of cognitions relating to the difforen! 
areas, both internal and superticial, of the body, in order thab 
all things other than the bodily members may be known 
through the spatial relations they sustain to it. The latter em- 
phasizes the cognition of these things as altogether external to 
ourselves (including “ in ourselves” the entire Zaina organism), 
and as having spatial qualities and spatial relations to one an- 
other, But neither of these complex processes ean be carried 
forward without involving the other; neither can be earried far 
without bringing forward, in a corresponding manner, the other. 
The child gets acquainted with its own body and with things 
external to ib, pari passu, as it were. Or rather, even our pri- 
mary problems of perception are complex and have reference to 
these two ends: to know our own body, so as to know all other 
things as related to our own body. At first, and previous to a 
considerable development of perceptive experience, the child 
neither knows things nor its own body as separable objects. 
All the way along the path of its early development, it is learn- 
ing to know things, as separable from its own body, through 
their changing relations to, and effects upon, the body; and it is 
also learning to know the different parts of its own body, as 
separable from each other and from things, by the same general 
class of means. 

(7) In all this complicated history of the development of per- 
ception, certain of the senses play altogether a different part 
from that which can be assigned to the others, It is experience 
gained throngh the eyes, and through the skin, muscles, and 
joints—with their constantly combined activities and conse- 
quent fasion of resulting sensation -complexes— which con- 
stitutes the spatial qualities and relations of sensible objects, 
Through sight and touch (in the extended meaning of the latter 
word) alone doos the conscionsness of extended and external ob- 
jects originally come. The other senses give us only secondary 
ond inferential knowledge of the qualities of things ak they have 
already been constructed, with their spatial qualities and rela- 
tions, by visual and tactual perception. Tn other words, pres- 
entations of sense are regarded as smellnble, tastable, audible, 
only a8 we attribute the exciting cause of these modifications of 
consciousness to external objects already known as existing in 
space constructed by sight and touch. It follows, therefore, 
that the description of the formation and development of 2 so- 
called “ field of touch " and « “field of sight,” covers the princi- 
pal part of the psychological science of perception. 
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(8) And, finally, when we raise the inquiry as to 
and touch, not only lead the other senses, but really c 
 lpay field of investigation here, we can give only a 

‘The reason appears, however, to be connected with t 

dhatsctarot the sensation-complexes, which can be excited 
by the activity of these senses. Only the organs of the ey: 
of the skin (including muscles and joints) are capable of 
Tike to so-called “spatial series" of sensntion-complexes. 


plexes are the following thr 

tem of “local signs” as the non-spatial series do not. 
this is, and in what manner true, of sight and touch—the so- 
ealled “ geometrical senses "—has already been sufficiently ex- 
plained (see chap. i). @) Spatial series, or such as are 
adapted to combine into external and extended objects of sense, 
must admit of easy, frequent, and rapid repetition, in cin 
order of arrangement, These characteristics, too, belong chiefly 
to sensation-complexes of the eye and skin—including the mus- 
cles and joints. (c) Two spatial series of sensation-complexes 
when experienced simultaneously or in close succession (that 

ing into the same field of consciousness—in the 


Y unity which belongs 
resulting from the Se activities 


idoation-clomon 
ness is ever 
accomplish 
to the cognition of all objects of sense. 
In the development of perception two things are especially to 
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be noticed : First, the relative amount of sensation: 
that have a genuine peripheral origin, becomes ieee the 
relative amount due to manifold revived ideas, and to subtle and 
rapid judgments habitually performed, becomes greater.’ Phys- 
ressed ; tion becomes Laney more 


quick iyyerence, rather than the mere: having of sensation-com- 
plexes, But, second, the development of interest in discrimina- 
tion, and of power to discriminate in a more varied and accurate 
way, results in enlarging the content of the sensution-complexes 
(the observed traits of the object of perception) that enter into 
the presentations of sense. Jnorvase in the wealth of sensuous 
details, and higher ideal and intellectual quality, both belong to the 
possibilities of developed sense-perception. 


£2. Tt has been customary to speak of one class of theorists, in the mat- 
ter of sense-perveption, ws Nativists and of another class as Empiricists. 
By a “notivist" we understand one who assumes the cognition of the apa- 
‘tial attributes and relations of objects of sense asa “ native” (unacquired) 
power of the mind; and who, therefore, denies the possibility of Scns 
by exporience the se-talled “' iniaition of spac.” By “empiricists,” on the 
other hand, we understand those who hold that this peculiar form of cogni- 
tion is acquired ; and who aro piqued by tho admission that we have to 
limit our scientific explanations anywhere by an appeal to the so-called 
native (unaequired) powor of tho mind. Among extreme nativiste wo 
might properly class the entire Seottigh school, who, on the basis of the 
testimony of crude, unanalyzed, adult consciousness, tench that all kinds of 
sensations (those of smoll, taste, and hearing included) aro from tho first 
intuited as external and extended objects of sense, (In tho care of some of 
these writers, de object thus immediately intuited is said to be the “ex. 
cited wonsorium ;" as though an immediate knowledge of the organism of 
sense, itself ont and spread-out of consciousness, belonged to the most 
primitive activities of all the senses—a position than which nothing could 
well be more difficult of proof.) A modern and moditied form of nativien 
has been ndvocated with great skill and learning by Stumpf in Germany, Dr, 
‘Ward in England, and Professor Jamoa in this conntry. 'Thesn writers agroa 
fn attribnting “extensive magnitude,” “voluminonsnoss,” or “ bignoss,” 
from the very first to some or to all of the sensations. On the other hand 
{not to spoak of the less modem viows of the Mills, ote), oxtrome empiri- 
clats, like Bain and Sponcor, regard tho space-intaition, so-called, as de- 
rived wholly, or chiefly, from successive experiences of muscular movement, 
Every theory of the formation and development of presentations of sense ix 
obliged to define itself with roforenco to theao two classos of oxtremista. 

Tn truth the advocates of neither of theso extreme viows succoed in over- 
throwing the fundamental positions of the other sida, so far as the positions 


+ On thin anbject, see Horbart. Peychologic ale Winenechat, Hn. p 869 f. 
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ime counteslire:anl poste) ‘The nativist ennnot well deny the 


Delonging to the aforesaid sensation-complexes. 0 
dinations of wectended amd énternal srusations, regarelod ax such, eam waver 


explain tho arising in conscioumess of objects cognized ax extended and 
‘Thus it may be said that writers like Bain and Spencer are constantly suuge 
gling in the very thing which they set thomsolves the task of explaining. 

‘So for, then, as the constriction of a thoory of pereoption by the senses 
is concerned, the eluims of both nativists and empiricists, as made against 
each other, must largely bo admitted to be true. In brief, we must hold 
with the latter against the former, that to mit the explanations of psyehol- 
oy with respect to the stages by which, the tir which, and the senses 
by aoe the construction oe space-intuitions tikes place, und resort to 


‘empiriciats that all deseription and explanation with reference to times nnd 
stages aad methods of acquiring space-intultions caunot dispense with the 
assumption of a pecniiar and unique activity of min. far, 

facts are concerned, both extreme nativists and extreme empiri 
ssl in the wrong. On : 


touch, ho ik raising a question of fact, ‘Tho claim of extonaity for primi 
ecnaations of smell and taste, as such, seems to be di 
imental sclonce and by the Ianguage of ordinary exporience. 
Bain and Spencer olaim that all conscionmosn of objects as having external- 
rte nd extensity, by sight, r except as tranne 
‘ 0 they, in their 
ith no their theory. 
‘When, again, Professor James! holds that movement is not necessary to 
apace-conscionsnoxs, bnt only rondera it moro distinet, regarded as already 
acquired, he, too, is rising a question of fact; and on this question of fact 
the experimental evidence seems to be adverse to his view. 
But, once moro, cortain quoations of fact in dispute betwoon the nativists 
and the empiricists—and among them the most fandamental and necessary to 


' The Principles of Psychology, H.. p. 148 £ 
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a thoroughly satisfactory theory—aro—alas! probably incapable of being 
answered with much confidence. For esample: How do things look and 
fool to « baby Leforo it voally has the powor to perceive any visual or tactual 
thing? Or—perhaps better ; How shall we conceive of the beginnings of tliat 
experience, in terms of which, only after it is highly developed, we are 
‘obligod to construct all our conceptions? For their dealing with such 
questions as these Sully ' appears to be quite justified in accusing Dy. Wand 
and Professor James of assuming “a paychologieal impossibility, viz,, a con- 
soioumots of abstract space or toom without any rudimentary diserimiuntion 
of particular parts or regions, direotions or distances" (“general extensity," or 
* b{gnoas,” that ia no particular extonsity or biguess—Iike a * buzzing sound 
in the car” that is really not a “ buzzing “and not known as ‘'in tho oar”). 

Among the problems of fact that are in debate between the uativist and 
the empiricist, but are capable of only a doubtful answer, wo note the fol- 
lowing threo! (1) Do sensation-comploxea which includo no motor «lo- 
ments—either inthe form of so-called sensations of motion, or of sensutions 
of position reanlting from previously excited sensations of motion—ever 
possess primarily the attribute of extensity? This inquixy wo incline to 
answer negatively, for reasons already given in part, and for others soon 
to be bronght forward. At any rate, on this point tho affirmative position 
of the nativist can adduce no clearly proven facta, (2) Havo the most prim- 
itive sensations of light and color the attribute of extensity, or do they 
sequite this attribute through experience in the nse of an exploring point 
of regard with a moving eyo? ‘To this question of fact, also, only a doubt- 
ful answer can be given. Tt is true that motion Is actually furnished as au 
accompaniment from the first, of the excitement of the local signs of the 
retina; and we shall find that a moving paint of regard is excecdingly in- 
fluontial in delimiting by the eye all spatial qualities and relations for adult: 
consciousness, On the whole, then, wo ara inclined to affirm that dixerim{- 
nating consciousness and practice with a moving eye are necessary in order 
that light-and color-sensations may acquire extensity." (8) Is the percep 
tipn of the oxtension and contonrs of motionless objects by the skin depend- 
‘ent upon revired and associated images of past sensations, originally partly 
musenlar and occasioned by active touch with moving organs? The reply 
to this question falls partly under the reply to the first question, Passives 
Jy and actively induced sensations of muscles and skin—and even these only 
after repotition, association and diserimination—anguire extensity in the 
process of the dorelopment of montal life, 

Tn fine, we agree with Sully* in holding that “whatever the precise nat~ 
ure of this primitive ‘massiveness’” (attribated unwarruntably by the exe 
trome nativists to the most primitive sensntion-complexes of every sense) '* it 
seems reasonable to conclude that it requires the incorporation of motor 
ideas before it becomes spatial as we understand the term.” 


Perceptions of Smell and Taste, as such, have no extensity or 
externality whatever. They differ only in quality, intensity, dura- 
The Homan Mind, 1. p. #27, 





_ How different objects smell 
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great varicty of natural gifts, #0 called, Hore tho dogree of discrimination 
and the wathet value of the sensations rary often in inverse ratio. The 
Jowor animals afd lowor races of mon obtain information throngh the nose, 
of which most civilized men are incapable. Thno Haller states that the 
negroes of the Antilles cun distinguish by smell the footsteps of a negro 
from those of » Frenchman; and Humboldt affirms that the Poravian Ind- 
ions distinguish in the eame way the rece to which an approaching stranger 
belongs. ‘We ley nteendy tps 305) road Sie Wie epee 
polhese Aa viceeam raat oi jotimos to an idioayn- 
ed by aome hypnotic subjects, or by individuals who have had 
development in this direction. It is said that the 
perceive the leaves of different frait-trees 
pert persons blind and doaf-mute have been known to acquire r0- 
markablo facnity in discrimination along the line of this sense, 

a4. Perooptions: of taste, if wo disregard tho conselesaly accompanying 
of passive and active touch, with a tongue that moves and 
over which the tustuble substance is moved, are of un order similar to those 
of smoll. If we lay two tastable substances, a sour mass and a bitter mass, 
on two different areas of the tongue, aa objects of tactile perception, they 
may be discriminated in space as two, ‘But as tastable, the two will either 
have to neutralize esch other, or become compared in time ax one taste pro- 
dominates over the other. Tastes, like smells, caunot be made to lie aide by 
side in the fleld of conscionsness. On account of the constant aceompan\- 
mont of tactual and muscular sonsations, tastablo substances aro necossarily 

porceived as “in the mouth ;" wo do not need to explore surrounding space 
to find ont where or what they are. But the charmoter of that intelleetnal 
notivity by which, on a basis of repented experiences, wo porcoivo the qual- 
ities of things by tasto, in in principle the same as that which applies to 
the more subtile and evanescent sense of smell. No immediate awareness of 
object comes through tho gustetory sonsations 

non-spatial.” 


‘Tha development. of perceptions of tnste differs, however, from that of 
smell, in some important particulars. The wathotical value which tastes 
hare, in the culture of the individual and of the race, is far more universally 
influential. Among highly civilized people relatively few got any training 
in nice perception of delicate perfumes; and oyon odorous flowora are eus- 
tomarily prized more for their looks than for their smell, But the grent 
body of civilized mon bocome “ particnlar™ with respect to the discriminated 
character of their gnatatory sonsations ; and Jow things odible and dvinksble 
taste is for every individual an important pmotical question, As good dining 
bocomes more closely connected with sanitary considerations, a8 woll ax with 
the ploasnre-pains of gustatory sensations, a lange general development and 
‘an astonishing special aenteness of perception are the important results, 
And if onr modorn epioures cannot oqual the Roman opioaves, who professed 
to know, by taste, where the fish was caught and on which leg » partridge 
had slept; cur tea-tasters and wino-merchants, ate., a¢ well as the multitude 
of the poople, aro perhaps becoming anfticiently “ptotlectual," na well as 
eee Noobs to by this sense.! 

feo Brlatavarin: Physiologie x Gout, trnlaed ito German by 
cout Yor mod no Bagh by Anderson 
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pect of these sensations; one’s life becomes subjective, a snocession of 
states in time, each of which is charoterizod by a sort of being ix the sweet 
sounds, Experience is then botter described, not by saying, I hear such 
and such sounds with or in the ear; but I live, im time, in the succession of 
sounds. There is here no awareness, oither immediate or indirect, of the 
qualities of acoustic objects; bat a self-being, determined in timey as w 
succession of sensation-states. Henoo it is customary to spenk of music aa 
tho most "interior" of all the arts. But to look at the musicians, or to con- 
verse with a frieud about the music, involves a totally different and a traly 
objective process of perception, 

Again, the terms “acute " (or “ piercing," and tho like) und “massive” 
or * voluminous" (like the notes of the base clz/}, refer to tactual and mus- 
cular accompaniments of auditery sensation-complexes, ‘This becomes per- 
foctly plain when we soloct extreme instances. When, for example, I stand 
‘near # door which is violently slammed, or a cannon which is fired, the most 
impressive purt of tho total exporienco is that the side of my hond ecems to 
be struck a blow, or that my entire body (and ospecinlly the internal organs) 
ingot vibrating. It is obvions that the very words acute and plereing are 
taken from our experience with touch. In this covnoction it should bo 
remembered that the car, as an organ of touch, unlike the eye, has no means 
of protecting itself against the assaults made upon it, by the stimulus, Tt 
cannot oseape by motion or cover itsolf up; it must atand and take what 
comes. Thus it is not only excited as the end-organ of anditory sensations, 
bot also more or less shaken as an end-organ of other sensations. 

As to the data for localization of sonnds, as respects direction and dis- 
tance in surrounding space, two things appear indieyatable. The ‘sur 
rounding space" ia not a construction, either immodiate or indirect, of the 
oar, Furthermore, our inferences as to distance and direction of sounds are 

i liable to mistake. This latter fact is due to the complication of 


gained. For oxamplo, Manstorborg,’ 
stem-winding wateh, found (1) that the maximum ef accuracy in the hori- 
zontal cirole was in front, whore a change of lose than 1° wax froquently 
recognized ; but the neeurnoy doclined continuously to just behind, where 
nearly 6° variation might be unrecognized. (2) In the frontal vertical cir- 
clo accnraey was greatest directly opposite oach ear, and directly above and 
below the central points of tho head. (3) In the median cirele the maximum 
acouracy was 45° below the horizon. His general conclusion was that our 
perception is influenced by the character of tho disturbancos in the somi- 
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conelude that the moana of locating sounds are chiofly to be fonad in the 
relative intensities of the stimulations givea to the nerves of the different 
ampolle and semioinonlar canals, 

‘It is o goneral principle that sound is located upon the side on which it 
is most intensely heard; and if both sides are equally intense, then in the 
median plane. KL, SehAfer' found that with beats of equal intensity in 
both ears the sound may even be located in the middle of the head, When 
using both ears, and at the same time moving the head freely in space, the 
dirootion of sound sppoars to be determined by differences in the intensity 
‘of the scusations as dependent upon changes in the relative positions of the 
‘ears. Rayloigh found that the perception of the direction of a ward wns 
more accurate than that of a musical sound; this is probably duo to the 
greater amount of discriminable change that can be produced in the seas 
tion-complexes. It is womotimes found that on conduot: 7 
current from a telophone through both ears the percopti 

i plane of the head. 


selves” immedi 
localized + nee 
to be assigned. Grown. 


be pressed upon ; or, that it is the ba 

cold or warm ; or, that this or the othe: rticul ib | 

ing so far in a 1 definite direction, or has reached such a Sitio 
of rest, and no other. We can tell quite promptly and positively 
just where we are pricked, pinched, cut, burned, ete. Further 
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more, we can more or less definitely localize and perceive the 
character of the changes that go on in some of the internal cay- 
ities of our body. Everything, however, which we know about 
the beginnings and development of sense-experience convinces 
us that this immediate awareness of locality did not always exist. 
Indeed we havo already adopted the view that not only is the 


also that without diserim: consciousness attendant upon 
those local signs which vary with active and passive movement, 
the sensation-comploxes of the skin would acquire no extensity. 
This necessary, then, to show briefly how, on the basis of data and 
activities already described, the “localization” (in the widest 
moaning of this word) of our bodily surfaces and members is 
developed by this sense. 

But another class of perceptions by tho skin, muscles, and 
joints demands an account of their development at the hands of 
the student of psychology. These perceptions constitute much 
of our complex knowledge of the qualities and spatial relations 
of other bodies than our own, of things outside of us. Bodies 
that can be laid, or pressed, against our skin become known as 
extended, with a rather vague delimitation, to touch. But if we 
can trace out their outlines with a slowly moving finger or hand, 
and with careful attention, the delimitation becomes much more 
clear and accurate, By pulling at or pushing against things 
we perceive them as external, as solid, heavy, and as fixed or 
movable. Again, it is by touch and its accompaniment of vary- 
ing muscular and joint sensations that we determine the texture 
and constitution of other bodies — whether they are soft or hard, 
smooth or rough, finid or viscous, or firm at the surface, warm or 
cold, moist or dry, ete. 

Now, neither with respect to their habitual activity, nor with 
respect to the resulting perceptions of tangible qualities and 
relations, can these two classes of touch-experience be consid- 
ered a8 independent, By the active exercise of any member of 
our own body, as an organ of touch, upon some other part of 
the same body (notably of the hand upon any of the surfaces 
within its reach), we gain the perception of tho different areas of 
this body, as rough or smooth, moist or dry, hard or soft, and as 
external to each other, and, in some sort, to the stream of our con 
acions life. By touch the body thus becomes a system of things, 
external and extended, to itself: one part is given to another, 

as “ out" and “spread-out,” in tho same manner ag that in which 
ois bodies than our own are perceived. On the other hand, 
really external things that are closely connected with tho sur- 


he 








faces of the skin (like our hair or our clothin 
movements of muscles and joints (like our fork o 
may themselves serve to expand the limits of our o 
noe este She Ai pacea Suerte et ae 


convenient, however, 
scription, to consider each of these two interdependent ¢ 
perceptions somewhat separately. The “ unnaturalness" of this: 
treatment is like that which accompanies all scientific attempts 
to explain in detail the manifold cotemporaneous forms of the 
procedure of mind. One other t which follows from the 
not be fay ‘Lhe development of 


ing fooling, Sneh_ ly 

would anrely omerge first arpa te sale for 

of Jegs, of te abdo- 

mon and back and face (Gapeeiallg atone tho month) probably constitute the 

total touch- and muscle-percopt of its own body, for the child. The near- 

‘est representation of this, which ix possible f r developed conseious- 
ody, may be obtained ax follows: Lot ono close one’s oyos and 

abstmct attention from all knowledge of ono's body in terms of sight. And 

now let ane inquire, What is my body as a whole, and what are its different 

mombers, to mo, in terme of skin, musclo, and jointe? ‘Tho anawor which 
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our “immediate awareness" gives to the first part of this question is sur- 
prisingly meagre, Exeept as T am able to visnalizo my body, it is largely 
gone out of consciousness, a @ totality of merabers, Ian, however, by di- 
recting attention to its better known areas perceive them us extended and 
solid. Thus ** poreeived," tho right leg, for examplo, is a somowhat massive 
system of sensation-complexes of pretouro localised whore this member 
comes in contact with the chair, and with the othar leg (aver which it is 
lying), combined with less vivid sensations of tactunl, joint, and muscular 
kind much loss perfectly localized, together with dimly mvived ideas of 
similar sensations, vague feelings of uneasiness or pleasurable exeitemont, 
ani a conscions tendency to innervate the muscles, and perhaps to move the 
organ, as attention is directed thereto, ‘Excluding sight and all reference to 
visual things in surrounding space, und even to othor smombers of the body, 
this 48 all that the leg is consciously perceived by me to be. Suppose, 
however, it is required to verify, clear up, and complete my perception of 
this bodily member. Let it then be mone, with attention directed to what 
takes place. Still better, lot it be not only movod, but also pressed or 
struck against some resisting object, Al once my perception of it changes 
in the dirvotion doxired. fe now livos as a perceived objet in every part of ile 
longth ; it existe Sor ma as my timb, which Tam conscious of in a way quite 
impossible before motion begun. 

‘This same process of obtaining a pereoption of their tangible extension 
and “reality” may now be applied to other bodily members—to arm, to 
back, to abdomen, ote. To sncure vividness, and the utmost possible com- 
pleteness for parts like the last-mentionod two, it will be necessary to presa 
against some object (the back ngaiust the chair), or to induce same move= 
mont of, or ovor, the bodily mass (as when one perceives the abdomen by 
attonding to it when breathing, or when it is prossed by a moving hond), 
But after one has thas exlausted one's “ immediate nwarencss,” in terms of 
touch, of tho bodily mombers separately, the perception of the entire body 
in those same terms requires a rapid transition of attention from one mem- 
ber to another, with » large amount of ideation and vague conative accom- 
panimont, In attompting this it is almost impossible not to resort to trans 
lation into terms of sight. How strange the picture of ‘the body” which 
would result shontd an artist present to the eye the exuct oquivalent of the 
most perfect intnitions of only alin, muscle, and joints! 

47. The explanation of the earlier sequitement of this class of per- 
ceptions is now not difficult, so fur as explanation is possible ab all, ‘The 
first movements of the infant's bodily members hare already bean shown to 
be reflex and automatic-nervous; they involve neither perception of them~ 
seltes nor of an end to be reached by the movement, They are not ty con- 
sciousness, but for consciousness, On every occurrence of morement in 
any member, however, two or more spatial scvies of scnaation-complexes are 
nocessarily mn through. ‘Thos being woven in and ont, as it were, fare 
nish data of senso for porceptive consciousness in its progrossive achieye- 
‘ment of localization, Thus the arm cannot be moved, cither refloxly or 
automatically, withont producing changes in the sénsation-complexes of 
akin, muselo, nnd joint. Au this momber (4) movon from X to ¥, tho three 
apatial series (s = skin; m= muscle; j = joint) slmultancously run through 
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onrselvos imagining how it would * fool” to trace out the limb with the 
hand, or to move it from ita present position to nother in surround~ 
ing space. That is to aay: our immediate awareness of the position of ome 
movable members is largely a ystom of associated idews due to previous moce- 
aments. 

49. The finer discriminations of Jocality upon the surface of the skin aro 
the subsequent achievement of discriminating consciousness operating with 
datu already recoguived and described. For the upper and lower arm, for 
tho hand, and for each of the fingers and phalanges of each finger, considered 
as movable members of the body, the same general principles apply. But 
the most highly developed form of localization by touch regnits in the pos: 
sible discrimination, by whnt appears to be an “immediate awarencns,” of 
minute areas of the skin—their extent and relative place in the superficial 
system of pressnre-sonsations, This development, just bocauso it is high,” 
is a late and saprome achievement of tactilo consciousness. If it is trae that 
‘the infant cannot forsome time locate bis pain in his toe (or, to use Professor 
James's expression, “ place his too in the pain"), a fortior# is it ten that ho 
cannot toll procisely whore, in his toe or other member, he ie pricked with a 
pin or pressed with the nume’s finger, Nor is this inability due to the fact 
that he has not ax yot developed vo detailed a geography of hin own superti- 
cial areas. ‘The rather is this lack itself due to the necessity that the infant 
should learn to make, and actually make, ropentedly, the finer qualitative dis 
tinction. When, then, we aro pointed to the promptnoas and accuracy with 
which adults can tell what part of the shin is hit, pricked, or pressed, cto, 
as a proof of native power to perceive extensity” and spatial relation, tho 
index is not directed toward the required mavk. The very thing to ask is, 
how this prompt Iocalization has come about, "The earlier perception of the 
areas of skin as under prossure is in ‘ groes mass’ a8 it wero; it is confined 
to stich areas as are most frequently excited in a massive way with a strong 
affoctire accompaniment, Ita own lipa, mouth, and chooks, as interested and 
engaged in nursing and in boing fondled; ite abdomen as proased by its 
clothing or by the hands of the person dressing its limbs as grasped and 
lield to move it or to restrain its movement, ote.—those are the tactual body 
‘of the young child. 

In breaking up this “(gross mass" of sonsation-complexes, mainly of 
pressure x characterized by a strong tone of feeling, into finer and finer dis- 
criminated areas, sensations of motion precede seneations of position in 
respect of effectiveness. As Professor James has well said,’ “in the edu- 
cation of spatial discrimination (of the areas of the ekfn) the motions of im- 
pressions ncross nensory surfaces must havo boon the principal agont.” ‘The 
smallor nroas and «pots of the body's surface, when simply pressed upon or 
Lit, aro located becanse tho sensation-complexes thus called forth are asso- 
ciated with ideas of sensations of motion previously excited, Ja geweral, it ix 
the discriminable differeace between tio most nearly alike sensation-complezes cle- 
rived by motion over tha akin which eata the extreme limit to our tactile perception. 
Ts forthor Mustzation of this {act is the experiment which shows that, if 
one of the two points of a pair of compasses bo prepared so that it exn be 
given a rotary motion, suddonly rotating it will almost always make the 
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are ho and all things else located with reforence to each other. But with the 
head “turned,” all elsa gots awry.) ‘ 


Already, however, we have repeatedly boen compelled to 
assume some Perception of difforent parts of the Body, ax objects 
separable from each other, or of our entire body, as one object 
separable from others, in space, This form of perception implies 
that not only “localization” but “ projection” and “objective” 
cognition is to 2 certain extent advanced. We aro really turning 
back in time, then, when we consider how the perception of the 
spatial qualities and relations of bodies outside our own body ix 
gained by exercise of the organs of skin, joint, and muscle. But 
here again other bodies are, at first, somewhat vaguely set off 
from our own body by combination of spatial series of sensa- 
tions, in which sensations of motion take a most conspicuous 
part, These other bodies are also primarily known “in the 
mass,” as it were; repeated acts of discrimination, on the basis 
of repeated revivals of associated mental images, and of affective 
and conative accompaniments, with increasing minuteness of 
analysis and power of grasp in synthesis, are noceesary to com- 
plete such cognition. The ultimate reasons for this process of 
setting off other bodies from our own body ( “localizing” some 
experiences and “ projecting” others), so far as such reasons lie 
in the realm of sensation at all, consist of discriminated differ- 
ences between different spatial series. But to this statement 
must be added that (1) some spatial series combine as data for 
perception of an object with a marked accompaniment of feel- 
ing, are vividly colored with pleasure-pains, while others are 
comparatively toneless as respects feeling; and that (2) some 
spatial series are connected with our conation and conscious- 
ness of self-nctivity in such a way as to seem dependent upon 
volition, as other spatial serios are not. Thus are the data 
furnished for that process of “diremption” (or the dividing of 
all our conseions experiences into two great classes), which eul- 
minates in the intellectual cognition of the bodily "self" and of 
a world of “things " as set over against the self. 

It is manifoatly by use of the skin, muscles, and joints, to- 
gether with vaguer and more interior sensntion-complexes, that 
we gain our immediate awaroness of cortain qualities of ox- 
ternal bodies, In respect to some of these qualities of bodies, 
touch (in the bronder meaning of the word) gives us our leading, 
or our only direct means of perception. In respect to other 
of these qualities, touch and the other organs of sense named 
co-operate with the oye, while being led by it with its finer ond 








or rough, and of their substance, potty Eaagt oats 


gible, elastic or inelastic, otc, To the latter class 
extension-qualities of external bodies; and 

their outline, form, size, and distance from enah. 

It is not the business of psychology to consider th 

from the point of view of the physica of masses or of 

but from the point of view of the mental activity» 
structs them in terms of space-intuition, And even from 
point of view we can give only a brief statement of a few 
most important particulars. 





#12 Undoubtedly tho infant porceivos external objects pei 
‘aro vague and incomplete way as that in which it localizes its own 
ily mrons) boforo it hax made nny detailed conquost, by perception, of it 
own body, his proceus of discrimination in made possible, and indeod eom= 
pelled, by bis experience with his own sensalious, feelings, and conations— 
given tho power of the mind to form space-intuitions at all, Such a process 
is helped on, in special, every time a moving membet of his own body 
‘encounters resistance from some ontside body ; every time also any exterual 
body is moved over the «nrface of his own body, or #0 bronght into contact 
with it as to excite atrong sensations of pressare and temperature, and is 
then removed, Thexa ars the very conditions which wa have seen to be 
fayorablo to differentiation” (p. 207 £.). For example, let us suppose that the 
arm is moving through a certain are, from X to ¥, Then A in motion 
= (4, 81, 8%, 88, ate.), (m, m!, m*, m', ete), (J,  ote.), (compare p. 333 £.). 
But now, lot this series bo interrupted a in point (# + m* + 3%), 
and another wholly different series, tinged by strong feelings of effort and 
pain, take ite place. ‘This new series consists of such skin sensations as are 
produced by striking or pressing agninst some oxternal object, of muscles 
brought to arrest, of joints compressed, eto. Furthermore, it is not in the 








the combined spatial seriow undergoes farther change throngh feelings of 
strain and effort having both a peripheral and n contml origin. It will 
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aystoms, not thus dependent, aro porcoived as bodies soparate from our own, 
and as opposed to the movement of our body and its membets. 

Moreover, when the child is gvipped by the mother or nurse, and the 
motion of its limba in necessary reaction upon this stimulus is impeded ; 
when it is thrust into the bath or held down by its own weight against the 
bod; whon it is bound tight in awaddling banda and thon these bands are 
removed ; even when a fly ora drop of water lights upon some area of ite 
skin, and then, after failing to disappear in answer to its unguided move: 
ments to remove it, finally goos away “ of itself; in all auch experiences, 
similar data for making the necossary distinction between “my body" and 
“other bodies" sre furnished. In the same direction does its taking of 
food with (he bulk of appliances in the month and the movable bolus, or 
swallow, operate, Whilo it is constantly giving itself lessons in making 
the distinction between its body and other things, by striking itself with 
‘its own fists, kicking itself with its own lege, ete, ‘Thus it is at ono time 
hit ia two places (two separable and painfal sensation-complexes arise si- 
multuncously, as when it strikes its own forehead with ith own hand); it is 
thus induced to distinguish two parts of its own body, one of which may be 
an external object to the other, At anothor time, however, similar vivid 
sensations arise from a blow given by some external object, and only ono 
improssion lingors in consciousness; thus the romoval of tho object giving 
the blow is now no longer connected with the same motor consciousness. 

(14, Such vagno differentiation, chiefly by means of affective and conn 
tive accompaniments, is made far moro clear and preciso by the dotailed 
exploration of aotive touch, And here the hand and fingers are the chief 
organs of percoption. Ax they move, avon whon unguided by definite pur- 
poss, over the other surfaces of tho body, two distinguishable pories of 
factual and mnscular scusations result. One of these series rey 
“touching” somothing “with tho hand;" the other roprosonts “ boing 
touched” by somothing ; together, they represent “touching myself with 
my own hand.” But when the object explored by active touch is another 
body than my own, only one of these saris ix present ax referable to ang 
Dodily area, This acrioa, now present, is also changed in character and de- 
limited by an object ready to resiat my active touch, but without the passive 
wonsations of being olxewhere touched. [Let anyone bring out this differ~ 
ence in sense-experience by running his finger slowly over any area of hin 
own body, and then comparing his xensatious thus derived with those that 
ato produced by exploring the smooth surface of tho table with the samo 
fingor.] Here again the great influonce, and tho imperative necessity, of 
evoking sensations of motion in order to nice discrimination of extended 
rons, bocomes apparent. One authority ' has rightly argued that little or 
no perception of the extended surface of objects can be gained by pressing 
them against the skin: the blind, he claims, nover proceed to measure sur- 
facos this way, but only by running the finger along the boundary Kinos, It 
struc that by such sensotion-complexes as are evoked merely by pressure, 
an adult is capable, as Weber showed, of distinguishing the circular form of 
‘a tubo 1} Parisian line in diametor on the tongue, and 3} inches on the akin 
of the abdomen, Gitanting that this is to be spoken of as proof that an im= 
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‘bodies aro known aa “rough” or ‘) 
‘complexes produced as the hand mo 
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tion of * hardness” and ‘softoeas" requires the omphasis of muscular and 


enough 

touch, of the entire mass of the body perceived, the body, rather than sim- 
ply ite surface, is eaid to be hard or soft. Thus the series of sensation-com- 
plexes, and of fused images, with their affective and conative accompaniments, 
axe markedly different when we are handling u piece of metal and amass of 

putty. Tem ar rarapeine pecan ish yrfebes tort part," 
‘They assist, for example, in forming our porception of surfaces as moist or 
dry; and even, it seems probable, in all cases where different degroor of 
"friction" and *sticktion" are involved. We can scarcely move the akin 
over roughish surfaces without producing alight excitations of the tempera- 
ture spots. Wunderli showed that the sensations produced by Spares tench 
ing the skin with eotton, avd slightly warming it by appronching a beato: 
surface, through a square opening in a piece of paper, Se aunen te 
each other. And if Webor observed that cold bodies rating on the skin 
often appoar heavier, and warm, lightor, than they really are; and another 
experimenter (Szabadfoldi) showed that small wooden disks heated to 122° 
Fabr., often foe! heavier than largor onox not so warm, the contrad{etory ra- 
salts combine in demonstrating the influonce of tomperatnre-sensations on 
the formation of perceptions of touch. Ths exceeding smoothness of pol- 
iahod marble appears also to bo somewhat dependent upon its boing folt cold 
to tonoh. 

When we aro not able actively to combine and wolock the different spas 
Wal erica (tactual, muscular, and temperature) by moving the moro doli- 
cately perceptive organs of touch over the surfaces of other bodios, we get 
only a relatively incomplete and inaccurate perception of the qualities of 
those bodies by having them movod over the enrfaces of our own body. Hero 
the varintions in the sensation-complexes produced are exceedingly delicate 
and promptly appreciated, but they exeite an {ntarest, not in that other body, 
but in our own body as being touched. Henoo such sensations of motion 
serve the purposes of localization rather than of perception of un external 
and extended objoct. It is extromely unnatural and correspondingly difli- 
cult to perceive the surfaces of things by having them moved over the sur- 
faces of the skin. Yot in this way perception of the smooth and the rough, 
the moist and the sticky, tho dry and tho superficially hard, ote., may be 
obtained. In all mch eases, howorer, the data of sensations and roprescnta- 
tive {mnages, and the nature of the psychical nctivities involved, bave alzvady 


“solid” and “real to us, the massive muscular and joint seusations are 
porticnlarly emphasized. But thexo are habitually called out only aa wo 
cari cizselven tease oxiaraal Kodion “will n'view efter to iaove thea 
or to provent ourselves from being moved by them, In this exertion of 
ourselvos—and the more, the greater such exertion is—tho so-called “ feol- 
Ing of effort,” or *feeling of innervation,” or ‘active motor consciousness,” 
is involved. Moreover, such exortion is necompanied by a condition of the 


{Compare Punk, in Hermann’a Handboch d, Physiologie, T.. %.p. 880 f. 
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nations of the three dimensions of extension are resisted, wo porceiye an 
extanded and solid body other than our own. And this body may be soft or 
hard, fluid or riscous or solid (in tho narrower meaning) according to the 
way that it (expecially at its surfaces) resists our attempted movements. 

(2) The comparative percaption of solid bodise depzada upon our eatimate of 
the carious fsctors which enter into our perception, in general, of the solidity of 
bodies. And hero emphasis may be Iaid upon that one of these sayoral 
classes of factors which, for any reason, attracta attentive discriminating con- 
sciousness to itself. But, ordinarily, bodies are perceived as more or less 


factors, By muvoles, joints, skin, foolings of effort, and affective rosulte, all 
taken together, wo perceive the extended being of other bodies than our own. 
And, a8 we shall subsequently see, errors and illusions of sense aris whon 
the attention is actually caught by ono sot of considerations and induood to 
give it undue influence, On the other hand, we can get along fairly well if 
wo have to dispense, wholly or partially, with some of our customary data of 
perooption, ‘The primary quostion, however, is not what woean do, when wo 
are compelled by being put in artificial conditions; but what we do actually 
accomplish in perception, with all the means ordinarily at on disposal, Thus 
Goldscheider and James aro right onough in ex»phasizing the value of joint 
sensations (the latest “fad” in experimental psychology ou this subject) ; 
sinco with anmsthotic skin, or susponded, or fixed in a plastor cast, the 
joints of Jog and finger can appreciate motion. But they are wrong in 
minimizing or denying altogether the value of those xeusations of skin nnd 
rnselo, on whieh othor invostigntore show by experiment that part of tho 
burden of discriminating consciousness should be laid, 

Especially important in comparative perception of the weight of bodies 
is the way in which our previous osti 
expected in mot by the amount of resistance actually offered when the at~ 
tompt nt movement begins, Bodies that move easier than we expectod ap- 
pear lighter than they are; bodies that move only after more than the ex- 
pected resistance appear heavier than they are! Our mental image of the 
xpeed with which bodies yield to ont resistance also determines the percep- 
tion of their inertia and weight. Moreover, phenomena similar to those of 
‘complementary eolor-sensations are to be observed in the ease of our percep- 
tion of weight. Loto remarked that, aftor standing for a long time with 
woights in both hands and then laying them down, wo seom to be rising or 
drawing onr arms up toward our breasts. This phenomenon, like those of 
contrast generally, ig probably of contral origin. In fine, all our exporienco 
illustrates the fact that every individual case of percoption of this order is 
tho solution of a complex problem in the interpretation, on the basis of past 
‘exporionces, of a groat yaricty of data having both a periphoral and a contral 
origin. According as, not only the data of scries of spatial sensations vary, 
Dnt also of nesociated ideas, and affective and conative accompaniments, will 
perception in its various forms take place. 

(8) Our perceptions of the different properties of bodies, in terms of touch, 

* toe article by Mailer and Sebumann, PAGgure Archiv, Iv. p, BT 





a £ 
#17. Tho so-called percoption which we have of the properties and ry 
Intions of bodies that aro not immediately in contact with our orgaus of — 
touch is indirect ; it is of the nature of knowledge by inference and meso 
elation rather than an immediate awarences of these propertios, Here, 
Knowledge ix first gained by the eye (in ways to be explained in the next 
chapter), and is then translated into terms of touch on the basis of previoms- 
ly associated and inferred idess, ‘Thus our perceptive consciousness, when 





mayking: 
the distance to which we wish to throwa stone ora ball, at the height of 


the wall or fence over which we wish to jump, ab the size of some weight 
of known substance which we propose to lift, oto., is strongly tinged with 
faind tactual, macular, and joint sensations, feelings of strain and effort, 
and revived images of similar sensations, These are all stimulated, as 
it wore, by the localized sensations of color and light. In fact, it ds diffienlt 
for ws to perceive any distinct object, as having spatial qualities and relations 
that are known immediately to active touch and to muscular effort, without 
nding to the challenge which it affords to conceive of it na being 
brought into the sphere of our motor consciousness. ‘Thus the eye, if we 
would vividly reallze the world of space-intuitions which it prosents, far- 
nishos invitations that rarely or never fail to moot response. Vision invites 
us to rehearse how we should feel, if we went “thero," and bandied * those” 
objects, and mastered the now merely keen, in torms of our own bodily ac- 
tion, In this living motor consciousness," which novor formakes us, the 
whole world of external objects has its life, We can scarcely seo the stars “ns 
distant” without conceiving of ourselves as flying thither on wings 
‘wo translate tho visual stars into torms of motor-consciousness. The “bulk 
of those worlds aud the mighty “ forces” of nature are no reality—are mere 
pale abstroctions—unnloss we think of the immense sensations of strain and 
foelings of effort that would be called forth in the consciousness of oue who 
should attempt to lift or to pash them, to hold them back or to make a 
stand against their motion. It is the more necossary to insist upon thia 
Joadership of motor consciousness in our knowledge of external objects ax 
solid and real, bocanso wo aro abont to inaist, equally stronnoualy, upon tho 
Joadership of tho aye in many forma ef space-intuition. 


—_— ww 
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Tn marking the transition between the two geometrical senses 
we may again observe: How meagre and fragmentary is the — 
picture which we can frame, whether of our own body or of 
other bodies, in terms of skin, muscles, and joints, ete! Our 
more distinctively motor consciousness of extended and external 
objects is indeed warm and life-like; it is always able to appeal 
to our affections and to our will, in a very direct way. But con- 
sidered as independent of sight it is, for those who have sight, 
almost inconceivably narrow and incomplete. For the blind, 
the larger part of our world of external and extended objects is 
a “solemn silence;" and most of the rest of their isa 
“wandering of noises.” Even the pictures they form of their 
own bodies, and of other bodies in contact with theirs, are, as 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
PERCEPTION BY THE SENSES | 


Tae world of external and extended obj 
{apparently “‘ ready-made") before our open 
is a most marvellous achievement of the perc 
With such obvious instantaneousness und clean 
and of relations do these objects often appear, 
to regard vision as resembling the impression 
by a photographer's plate rather than as the 
activity. Even in those cases where vision is al 
purposefal effort and an appreciable time, it 
objects in which we are interested rather than in th 

take in perceiving them. But psychology, true to 

work of explaining states of consciousness as such, 

account of the genesis and development of this marve 0 

tal faculty. For Perceptions of Sight are undoubtedly the 
sults of development, It is a “far cry,” indeed, from | 
sensations of color and light, vaguely big or voluminous, to p 
ceiving the spatial qualities and relations of things with a pr. 
tically instantaneous activity of the eye; and the question, 
what moans, stages, processes, and mental activity does the 
struction and elaboration of a “field of vision” take peed 
one of the most difficult and profound of all the questions which 
psychology undertakes to investigate. 

Many of the subordinate questions concerned in our theory of 
the Development of Vision never have been, and probably never 
can be, satisfactorily answered. So far, however, as the brief 
answer which will now be given is concerned, most of its data 
have already been considered in detail. A brief enumeration of 
them ix in place here. (1) There are several “ spatial serios” of 
fois belonging to ee activity of the organs of vision which, 
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guishably fused in the total psychosis. (8) There is a con- 
stantly developing power of discriminating consciousness, con. 
sidered as involving assimilation, differentiation, and all the 
processes of primary intellection. (4) There is ever-present at~ 
tention, in its most primary and then more developed forms, 
with its constant changes of focus and process of redistribution 
—finally becoming a consciously selective, purposeful, and ex- 
ploring director of the activity of the eye. (5) There are faint 
accompaniments of affective and conntive origin—far fainter, 
however, os a rule, than those belonging to perceptions of touch 
—which tinge these visual psychoses and give to them “life” 
and “reality.” (6) There is constant association with the syn- 
chronously developing field of touch, with ita perception of 
spatial properties and relationa by skin, muscles, and joints ; 
and there is a subtile process of “interpretation” of one in 
terms of the other constantly taking place. 

Tt is only by constant reference to the foregoing truths (al- 
ready established) that we can explain—so far as explanation 
is possible at all—the development of visual perception. In 
the case of vision—even more, if possible, than in the case of 
the othor geometrical sonsc—genuine explanation comes to an 
end in the presence of the admission that somehow, and at some 
time, the fused sensation-complexes and representative images 
produced by activity of the eye appear as “ presentations of 
sense.” The resultant of sensations and of other mental factors 
appears as “objecta” endowed (we are forced to say, by the 
native power, or according to the natural laws, of mental life) 
with spatial properties, standing in spatial relations, 


#1. The “data” of visual perception in the form of disoriminable varia- 
tions belonging to the sensational elements are at Ioast ax numerous as the 
following: (a) Sensation-complexes of light and color, of varying qualities and 
intensities, duc to simultaneous excitement of contiguous nervous elements 
of the rotina ; (6) sensation-complexes of tactual and musoular order, due to 
movoment of the eyeball in ita sockot; (c) othor sensation-complexos due 
to accommodation of the eye for near distances, As alroady aaid, these 
combine with (d) nxsocinted images of past sensations of all three kinds— 
suggesting cach other and suggested by tho sensations themselves; ond 
with (¢) faint accompaniments of conative and affective consciousness, 
making the visual object to bo presonted as the resultant, fn part, of footing 
and will. But (a) ond (5) may be regarded as the chief sonsation-olomonts 
determinative of the extensity of the visual object in its most primary pre- 
‘sentative form, 

12. Tho more dovelopod porcoption, by vision, of tho spatial propertios 
of bodies as extended in three dimensions, and of their relations in the 
third dimension, involves » variety of secondary factors which will be 






of its movement ; (8) the conditions furnished by 
of tho two eyes oxorelsing their funetions in common, 
in mind, howerer, that this order docs not follow the na 


called “ instinotive inforonce" necosvary—most complox 
‘A yet more highly developed Eavadge of ieee ; 
tho aso of the eyex with movemonta of the bead around ite 
the ontive body. For much of what wo call '* seeing” 
accomplished Ly interpretation of muscular sensations, Io 
neck and upper part of the trank, Here also assistance js derived 
flnids in the eemiciroular canals, which wo have found to im 
orienting of ourselves in space, and of all other objects as 
solves, Indeed, wo sve all things in surronnding space according 
pereoption of our own position with reference to the ourth ; sud this 
mn is primarily a matter, not so much of sight as of skin, am 
joints, and interorganic sensibility. Hence everything “ looks” wary 
ent when we stand on our heads; or when we regard the field of visi 
our head between onr legs, or even with our hoad twisted to one side, 7 
Moreover, perceptions of sight proper aro constantly interproted in terms 


of touch ; they even have clements from perception by touch 
fnsod with tho truly visual elements. Cortain properties of 


ax their smoothness or roughness, softuoss or hardnoss, ete.—are known 
to sight, only ax inferred from previous association with touch. Tt will 
hi of tha third dimension by the aye ia possible; 
mmediate perceptive consciousness” of the ex- 
in this third dimension, Here, again, wianal 
perception of this dimension isa quite different conscionsness from taotnal 
perception of the same dimension. Buta translation of one into terms of 
the other is constantly taking place; and this makes poxsible a mare com- 
plete and useful knowledge of the spatial proportios and spatial relations of 
visual objects. 
Sight difforn markedly from touch in that the knowledge of our own 
body by sight comes in precisely the same way a4 the knowledge of other 
bodies, That is, by skin, muscles, and joints, I become immediately aware of 
my body as boing "* locally” affacted ; but the expanses of the notive retina or 
the sockets of the eyeball are not perecived by aight. By sight, on the 
contrary, I know the different areus of the body which cnn be brought into 


the fleld of vision, in precisely tho aamo way na that in which I know all othor 
objects in that field. By Col ere ee eae en be ates tata 
80, a8 my sontiont organism (44 myself), by touch. ‘This fact taken in 
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nection with the faint chamoter of the conative and affective accompani- 
ments of vision, gives to aight its more purely intellectual and cool ebjeotive 
choractar, ‘This fact also makes it impoeaiblo to draw, in the cane uf sight, 
the same distinction between “Jocalization" of the bodily areas und * pro- 
jection,” so called, of the external and extended object, From the frat, and 
continnonely, the extonded visual object (quoad object) is projected as exter 
nal to the organ of sense. 


Even in the simplest and most naive possible form of adult 
vision, the object appears to arise immediately in consciousness 
as an extended and external mass of light- and color.sensations. 
In other words, all bodies are perceived by the eyes as colored 
surfaces in three dimensions, In this perceptive process we are 
customarily unconscious of the passage of time while the presen- 
tation of sense is being constructed; unconscious also of activity 
either in the way of controlling the focusing and distribution of 
attention, with motionless eyes, or of moving the eyes over the 
object in exploration of its different minuter areas. We seem to 
ourselves to be passivo, like an extremely sensitive photographic 
plate on which a compl impression of the object is made by 
instantaneous exposure to the object. More analytic observa- 
tion shows us, however, that the accuracy and range of our 
yisnal perception of objects does depend upon time; and that, as 
a matter of fact, we cannot sce an object—especially if it is at 
all complex—without constructing it with a wandering point of 
regard and a moving organ of vision. Visual perception is, then, 
like every form of mental life, a process in time and requiring mon- 
tal activity. This complex process involves all the elementary 
forms of mental life; it includes, of course, attention, ideation, 
and motor consciousness as dependent upon conation. 

Suppose, however, we make the effort to exclude all influence 
from present motion, and from past experience ; and thus reduce 
the field of vision to its lowest terms. We open one eye, and try 
to keep this perfectly fixed. Yet even now, with a practical instan- 
taneousness, we behold the objects set—themselves extended in 
three dimensions—in spatial relations to us and to each other. 
‘This monocular ficld of vision is reduced in aren however; the 
images in it are perhaps less clear and sterooscopic. ‘This prac- 
tical loss of area, clearness, and apparent solidity, is due to the 
inactivity of the other and closed eye, What it is which this 
other eye still contributes to the total field of vision we can 
partinlly discover by directing attention to its side of the field. 
‘Thore we shall find a dim color-mass, located beyond the nose, 
and perhaps blending with its rather obscure outline into the 
more “ objective” field of the open eye, Now, however extreme 





this ph loses ary field, except hy Telecare 
boon previously gained of pesoeptire faculty by the 


iro churactor of sensations of pen lying previous 
experience | with sensations of motion, The existence of loth a system of 
retinal xigns, which makes possible a niosty af local discrimination by vision 
surpassing tho finest taetual and muscular work, and aio of constant aid in 
the construction of the visual object by use of the motor apparatus of the 
eye, must be aguin admitted (seo p. 153 f.). 

On the one hand, we have seen that tho structure and uso of the retinal 
areas show such a system of local signs to exist. But, on the other hand, 
tho use and development of this system ix from the first accompanied with 
motion of tho visual organs, Proyor' and others havo cbsorved infants 

1 Phe Mind of the Child, Part L, p. 42, 
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moving tho eyes so as better to fixate an object which was fivat soon indi- 
rectly, a8 carly as within » fortnight (eleventh day) after birth, It cannot 
properly be said either that the primitive bigness of the object ot balnage 


signs (so Mnsterberg and others); or that this aa car whelly 
to tho retinal image, rogmvdless of muscular sensations, and then is only 
“measured off" by changes in tho intensity of muscular sensations (so James), 
We must mtber say that, from the first appearance of a visual object, its exten 
sion is perceived in dependence upon both the character of the retinal signs excited 
and the aenaations of motion, or images of past movements, fusetl with these 
retinal signs, 

44 In spite of our best efforts it ix diffleult to hold the organs of vision 
motiopless. Some alight, inchoate but largely inhibited movement gener- 
ally accompanies all direction of the attontion to any partionlar part of ts 
field of vision, ‘This is 20 when we attompt to fixato any particular area, 
single speck of color or light in the rotinal field, with both eyes aa! 
When only one eye ix closed, the attention cannot be fixed upon the colore 
mass which xopiveonte the field of the closed cye, without turing thither- 
ward the open ere, Where sensations of motion arising from actual move- 
mont are suppressed, sensations of strain or tension may take their place. 
‘Thus—to recur to facts alroady trentod—Holmgron’s! experiments showed 
that in looking fixedly at very fuint aud fine points of light, the hnage seems 
to move constantly upward, if tho eyes are somewhat elevated. ‘That is, the 
sensation of continued tension expresses itself as a sensation of continued 
motion, iu the direction of the muscular exertion. Moreover, there appears 
to be a pretty constant relation botwoen the special sonsibility of the oye as 
the organ of vision and the general sensibility of its integuments. Troubles 
in tho latter, duo to cerebral lesion, are accompanied by troubles of vision, 
such as (not simply achromatopsy) concentric or latoral rotronchments of 
the visnal field. The condition of the cornea and of the conjunctiva is also 
somotimes found to be concerned in hystorical hemianmsthesia. All this 
shows that spaceintuition by the eye ia profoundly influenced by the tactual 
sensations connected with its motion. 

What would become of the “bignoss” of visual objects if cithor the 
system of Jocal signs and the sputinl series of sensations connected there- 
with, or the moremont of tho wholo organ and the spatial series of muscular 
and also of tactunl sensations connected therewith, wore removed? To 
this question wo roply: Such “bigness” would never appear. In other 
‘words, the most primitive construction of a viaual object requires experi- 
ence with all these senso-date. 


As soon as we admit the Influence of Sensations of Motion 
upon Visual Percoption of the relative magnitudes and distances 
of objects—these objects being already perceived as extended 
and external—_the problems connected with the development of 
vision become comparatively easy of solution. The entire struct- 
ure of the organ fl vaiec designe it for motion. Indeed, with- 


ag, COND. Ase Toure ot Pagehoogy, M1, 9. S08 
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rotina, even of the very young child. That point in the object to which the 
contr of the retinal area of clearest vision corresponds is called “the 
of rogard” (somotimes, ‘fixntion-point””), ‘Tho movement and fixation of 





apace located some 13 to M4 mm. 
behind the cornea), ‘Thus, also, the ‘line of vision” (a line drawn raed 
center of rotation to tho point of regard) can be changed fer ench eye; and 
the “plane of vision” (or plano passing through the lines of vision of both 
eyes) can be shifted in various ways, starting from the * primary position” 
—head erect and line of regard directed toward the distant horizon, A wa 
viety of movomonts may be accomplished, and sets of positions successively 
assumed, by rotating the eye upon its axis, with or without combination of 
Isteral and vertical displacements. In this way tlie practice of tho nes 
oye, bogun in the automatic effort to fixate the point of regard, results in 
establishing systems of sensations of motion and sensations of position, 
which serve to orient {t, for every possible line of regard, by reference to 
@ constant standard, 

It is by comparison of sensations of motion and sensations of strain with 
one another, for all varieties of motions and positions and as fused with 
varying sonsstion-comploxes of color and light, that wo “size” the outlines 
of our various objects of visual pereeption.' Here again, however, we must 
rocall the fact that the ogo, like tho akin, is expecially sensitive to sensations 
of motion. By movoment over the stationary retina the variously colored 
local signs are played upon, Hence, part of the data by which a moving 
eye appreciates a linear magnitude more exactly than doos a fixated eye (us 
Minsterberg and others have shown, in fnot}, may be due to the service 
which movement render in bringing into greater distinctness in couscious- 
ness those same varionsly colored local signs. Nor is it strange that the 
more practised the eyo has grown, the lesa able ia it to separate data which 
have become no inextricably fused into forms of objective knowledge, 

26. Only those objects which nro seen by direct vision—that is, whose 
{mages He in the Hine of regard when tho eye is in its primary position— 
appear fn their actual place. All other objects and their outlines appear 
‘out of their actual place, To teat this, take a sheet of white paper with o 
Linck dot in its center, fixnte this dot steadily with one oyo only; and then 

| straight slits of paper lying outside of the two meridians will appenr bent. 

‘Both arma of a rectangular cross will, undor tho same cirenmstancos 2s the 

straight slits, appear distorted. And in gonoral all Hnes lying outside the 

vertical and horizontal meridians of the retina, in order to be seen stmight, 
zanst bo really bent; and all really straight linot in sich positions are soon 






47. “There can be no dontt,” says Helmholty,* ‘that anyone who has 
"gmp ele of accommodation and knowa the muscular 


+ Beltre. ete, Heft, 2; and Professor James's note snd admis 
siooa, he Precip of sp. B00 


(ly) When both phen are motionless, the images formed upon their 
isc syminetrical, or capable of exact-superposition, only 

limited conditions as respects the position of tho 
eyes. (2) When both eyes are in movement, changes in the rela- 
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tions of their images constantly take place, which correspond to 
all the positions reached along the are of motion. Of course, 
also, sensations of position and sensations of motion, of amuscu- 
lar and twetual kind, as well as suggested images of such sensa- 
tions, belong to every possible combination, in use, of the two 
eyes. 

We see, therefore, that very complicated motifs—or systems 
of changing sensation-comploxes fused with and suggesting 
mental images—are at the disposal of discriminating conseious- 
ness in every case of perception with two eyes. Hence the deli- 
eacy and accuracy of the tact which it is possible to acquire in 
this way, Hence also the difficulties, the errors, and illusions of 
various kinds which belong to visual perception, In fine: sterea- 
scopic vision ix developed, principally on a basis of variations in-the 
senadtion-compleres, concomitant and closely successive, due to the 
stimulation of the different retinal areas of the two eyes (“ local 
signs” of the retinas), combined with variations in muscular and 
tactual sensations due to their simultaneous moveinent—each with 
its own axes of rotation, point of regard, ete. The very use of the 
two eyes, in ceaseless motion, as one organ, provides for the 
necessary repetition of the requisite spatial series of sensations, 
in every possible order, for their fusion into connected systems 
of sensations, and for the revival of appropriate representative 
images, under all possible conditions of motion and position, 

£8. Those authorities aro plainly in the wrong who (tho prevalent theory 
in Great Britain sinco Berkeley) maintain the impossibility of ‘*secing™ the 
third dimension of bodies, and thorefore the necessity of translating all 
virual signn of this dimension into terma of touch. We just us truly be- 
come immediately aware of the solidity of bodies, and of their relations of 
Aistance, by the eyes, as by the skin, muscles, and joints. In othar words, 
stereoscopic vision is vision, and ia not mare interpretation of visual symbols in 
terms of touch. Tt has already beon shown that, if we wish vividly to renlize 
any visual object a8 solid or distant in space, wo are apt to resort to the belp 
of touch; we think into it how it wonld fool in case we could grasp it or 
push aguinst it, or what our muscular and tactual experience would have to 
be in order to make whnt is over ** there” to be “ here,” or “ nearer” here, 
ete. Thus the “bigness” of the visualized treo is porceirod more vividly 
through images of sensations connected with the purposed effort to throw 
the arms around it, The distance of the house or hill is realized better 
when I mingle with the activity of the eyes the revival of certain muscular 
sensations connected with walking, climbing, throwing # stone, ete, Nor 
would wo dony that inchoate motor consciousness, belonging properly to 
touch, and faint saggestions of provious tactile and muscular experiences, 
Dlend with most of our perceptive knowledge of things through our eyes, 
‘On tho other hand, the translation of touoh-experiones into terms of sight, 
with respect to all three of the so-called dimensions of space, is o more con 


be 


‘ho theory of those who push their “touch-philosophy * of ‘ 
such an extreme is not more untenable than it rok 
that we do, by use of the eyes with their developed activity, become 
modiatoly aware of all tho spatial proportios and relations of bodies. 
selentitic study of pen eee itself reveals the fact that the means 
‘of such pereaptive kno ary abundant, Indeed, it is just this 
v 


woro exactly aymmotrical, if the physiologi 
mathematical center, and if they both stood in Lie 3 relation to 


‘Protosor James as aguinet Lij tee cance ie ee 
ton of vanes by in ee legally tnpesaTia™ Eno angmecta Inthe world ean rave ® 
scinaly exit 1 be imponsts.”| (The Peinipes of Patol. To p22, notoy 

hes, however James sppasis to wach “fing” to decide ‘question concerning tho 
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the object (us Hey would, for example, when superimposed), then for every 
point in the object the corresponding point of one xotina would be identical 

with the ing point in the other retina, Neither of these three 
conditions, however, is fulfilled. What takes place is aa follows; certain 
points in the two retinas become accustomed to act together; the two images 
on theso two points correspond sufficiently to be scen as a single image ; the 
points (physiologically speaking) “cover” each other, and are referred to 
one and the same point in tho object. Psychologically speaking, thia means 
that the sensation-complexes called out by stimulating simultaneously cor 
tain two areas of the two retinas, whether in motion or at rest (and 80 as sen~ 
sations of motion or sensations of position), aro not discriminated; they are 
therefore not differently localized in consciousness. 

Now, every vixuml object mny of course Lo regarded aa a syntom of points 
with a system of minute rotinal imagos correuponding to them. When the 
system of minute retinal images of any object, which is formed on one 
rotina, corresponds sufficiently nearly with the systom formod on the other 
rotina, that object ia oon single and solid. Bat whon those two systems do 
not so correspond, the object may be seen double, Tn the well-kaown exe 
periment when wo hold a finger up agninst the sky, and look at the ay 
beyond it, we sco two transparent images of a finger inatead of ono solid 
finger, By mechanical pressure on one eyeball, or by an act of will, we may 
“nnconple” the images of any object; in which easo it at once becomes 
double and loses its solidity, We ean even slip one set of images of an on- 
tive section of some rogular small pattorn (ax of carpet, or wall-papor, or 
wiro-grating) by ita proper “doublo,” and then unite it with the double of 
another section into a solid object. 

Moreover, it is obvious that the relations of the two images of any abject 
cannot remain unchanged when the eyes move out of their primary position. 
In any other position than the primary one, only a few of the points of tho 
object ean correapond, on the two retinas, sntticiently to he customarily xeon 
as single, If the other points were not relatively overlooked or interpreted 
in view of knowledge previously acquired, then the greater part of every 
object would be sean double. TAs fact that double perception cloes not erdina- 
rily take place, shows that all vision ineotees the selection and emphasis of some 
sensation-slaments ; the relatice disregard or exclusion of other sonsation-date 7 
and the interpretation of the whole in sare of previous Spariest ot cideem had 
by habit, practice, interest in the nature of the object, expectation, 

211. Binocular movement of the eyes may be ft) parte, where they 
turn equally in the same direction ; or (2) converging, where they rotate on 
tho axes in opposite directions, Now, sinco divergence of the eyes is ordi- 
nurily impossible, there are three conjunctions of movement possible under 
different circumstances ; these are right and left together, up and down to- 
mother, of converging aymmotrically or asyrometrically. ‘These movements 
result in imparting a great variety of “ local coloring,” in the form of sensa- 
tions of motion, of strain, and of position, to tho xpaceconseiousness when 
Doth eyes are used. Constant changes of accommodation, and coupling and 
uncoupling of the double images, xccompany this motor activity, 


the com of ait Chast ir silt Al et min ea i he pled taps 
maine unchanged, te “horopter.” A great smount of experiment, calealation, 


ly making 
paint, Now, since the right eye always sees the objec 
on its right side, and the loft oye on ite loft aide, 
solid object (provided it lies a little way ont of the point of 3 
of two sets of minute curves that are partial images of 
ifforont for each eye. ‘The act of prception consists, in 
(ishing, uniting, interpreting, with a moving organ of 


toms of partial images. 
How marvellous: offect of uniting two euch systems of 


ducing stereoscopio vision, tho use of the storecscope cleatly 
ald two systems of Hoos on ft sarisee whic, when uncom 
wolidity and parspectiye only somowhat doubtfully, become 


dowed with perspicnous spatial propertios and relations. ‘all for 

jocts clearly percoived in these dimensions—spheres, enbes, 

complex goometrical solids—are created by the eyes instantly, in this 
‘Thus we cau be made to look into a funnel, or to perceive i 

turned toward us, of to behold starting into reality lenses convex, 

und concavo-oonvex, By uniting a right-eyed image of some eube in 

line, which is white, with a Jeft-eyed image of the same cabe in black, we cai 
gaze into tho transparent depths of a crystal, whoso sizo and shape the artist — 
has dotormined at will. For, in perfocting tho skotchy "*sensation-9taff™ 
for perspective vision, the artist tas only done in a simple way, What nature 
iow constantly done, in more eomplax forms, with all things vienal, fa 
either case, it 18 not morely woasing, but also ideating, discriminating mental 
Life, which synthetically constructs the object of perception. 

412. In all visnal percoption of the size and distance of objecta with 
two moving eyos, the influence of both retinal signs and muscnlar sensa~ 
tions must therefore be admitted. ‘The particalar degree of ncumen which 
such percoption ean attain varios greatly, according to the differeut positions 
of the eyes and of the object, the amount of light, practice, expectation, f= 
torest, otc. Diffarent experiinenters have found the proportional diffarenee, 
which was * the Ioast observable for thom,” varying under diffrent cireum- 
stancos from y'y to sty, and even more, Points vertically distant 20 mm. are 
onlinarily estimated ax oqually far away with those 25 mm. in the horizontal 
direction. Helmholtz found that, under tho most favorable ciroumetanees, « 
distance corresponding to a variation of 0.0044 mm. in the position of the »el- 


‘enelon, has boan directed toward determining the eriet nature af the horoptor. It has ben found 
tobe alina s plane s crcl, «sarin of dsooaaentad Pos, “And no wonder. For the harear 
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inal image could be detected ; Weber, on tho other hand, that the meuseular 
sense of tho eye could recognize the displacement of tha most sensitive spot 
of the retina by not more than x47 of a Parisian line. With power to com- 
Dine these two so nicely diseriminable seta of data, the extraordinary spacer 
intuiting faculty of vision is 


Besides the foregoing “data” of the more primary order, 
others of a more Secondary Nature must be considered. When 
the amount of influence allowed to the latter becomes prominent, 
and especially if doubt and delay accompany the perceptive act, 
the vision is ofton said to be a matter of “ judgment” rather than 
of immediate perception. But “intelleetion,” as discriminat- 
ing consciousness, exercising a certain psychological judgment, 
has been seen to be necessary for all development of porception. 
That apparent immediate awareness of the spatial properties 
and relations of things which is due to their changing aspects, 
is largely accomplished by use of these secondary helps, ‘Che 
greater necessity for such helps, in our perception of remote ob- 
jects by vision, is due to the fact that all the other data—museu- 
lar and tactual sensations of accommodation and convergence, 
and even difference of relations between the images of the two 
retinas—are here relatively weak. It is by these helps that the 
field of vision acquires that varied artistic quality which belongs 
to it; the objects in it become parts of a picture, and the whole 
is capable of being perceived aa a rich, pictorial scene. It is by 
appeal to these secondary helps, in large measure, that various 
arts, such a8 painting, frescoing, and even, in a more limited way, 
etching and engraving, are enabled to represent the world of 
stereoscopic and perspective vision. Thus the life of vision be- 
comes, not simply one of a practical sort, but also a life of beauty 
and of joy in beauty. Sight is the one sense which is both intel- 
lectual and wethetical in the highest degree. On the one side its 
rival is touch, which is, however, relatively lacking in all power 
to give refined and sustained enjoyment; on the other is hear- 
ing, which, since music and language answer to it, is capable of 
high wsthetieal satisfaction, but is relatively incapable of giving 
@ perceptive acquaintance with the world of objects. 


113, Among the moro obvious secondary helps to stereoxcopie and per- 
spective vision are the following : 

(1) Tho course of the limiting lines ot the abjoct, which determine its dis- 
fanoo and form as lying in the third dimension. Hore the bottom lines of 
the dintant object are very important; if they are covered or confused, its 
distance, size, and shapo become uncertain to the ore. Lines that cover 
‘other lines aro, of commmo, xeon nearer ; to be behind something else, and to 
be farther away, is ane and the samc. Hence, when the outlines of any ob- 
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tions of any olject. In the very earliest processes concerned in 
the development of space-intuitions by the eye, identing, affec- 
tive, and conative factors are always presont, Or—to say the 
same trath in more popular phrase—within given limits, we seo 
what we think or imagine ought to be seen; whut we are expect~ 
ing, desiring, or fearing to see; and what we by an uct of will 
determine to see. This truth, in the more obvious forms of its 
illustration, is virtually acknowledged by every intelligent ob- 
server of human conduct ; it is consecrated by the stractare and 
usages of language. by the experience of men in courts of lew, 
by books of narrative, by common conversation, and in all forms 
of artistic endeavor. The same principle belongs to all percep- 
tions—but pre-eminently to vision ; beeause developed vision is 
the preeminent form of perception, Vision, therefore, illus- 
trates more clewrly and more variously than apy other sense all 
the psychological principles of perceptive activity in general, 
We all know that he who is bidden to hear a certain sound, to 
search his bodily surfaces or internal organs for a certain symp- 
tom, to taste and find a certain flavor or a cortain smell, or to 
look and see a cortain sight, is thus rendered far likelier actually 
to perceive what he is induced to seek. In highly wrought states 
of feeling and imagination, we hesitate about trusting the most 
vivid deliverances of the senses ns corresponding to objective 
reality. The motto applies to visual perception as well as to 
internal vision: “None are so blind as those who will not see.” 
That which is popularly recognized in these inaccurate ways 
as distinctive of certain acts of perceptive knowledge—namoly, 
that its immediate awareness is not uninfluenced by imagi- 
nation, memory, feeling, and will—the scientific study of its de~ 
velopment illustrates as belonging, in scores of delicate, un- 
recognized ways, to nll visual perception. Indeed, one of the 
essential results of this development consists in the relative 
increase of ideation and intellection, as compared with the pure. 
ly sensational elements As one Jearus to “ mind” things visual, 
one’s vision becomes more “ mindful.” ‘The attention of psychol- 
ogists is now engaged in investigating the amazing power of s0- 
called suggestion to induce or compel definite perceptions in 
certain subjects of the hypnotic state. Warious forms of men- 
tal alienation also are found to be most intimately connected 
with corresponding hallucinations of senso, Disorded imagina- 
tion and disordered sensibility, whether the disorder be induced 
by the word of the experimenter or by cerebral disease, alike re- 
sult in temporary or permanent change in the character of the 
patient's perceptions. If the disorder express itself chiefly in 
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strnoted ont of exceedingly meagre sensuous material. The nensation- 
stuff of such an object in Sasa meagre; but nevertheless it sometimes 
oxorte a controlling influence over the perception. ‘Chna Binct? tells of a 
hypnotic pationt who, having had suggested the hallucination of « portmit 
to be projected ou a sheet of paper on which a hat had been drawn, pore 
coived the suggested portmit wearing the bat whieh had been 

‘The same patient, however, could nob perceive an animal designed on a sheet 
whore tho hallucination of a man was to be projected, ‘Thus,also, a suggested 
female figure, on a ground where a battle soene had been skotehed, was por. 
ceived with the “epaulets” of an officer converted into her “montioule,” A 
man seated in w chair being suggested, the hallucination was pereaived with 
portions of a bird, which had boon drawn on the back ground, *' synthe: 
sized" with it as the required chain, 

Tt is soaroely necessary to do more than to wafer to the instructive tnet that 
every form of pictorial art operates to induce the dosired perception, by af- 
fording data of sense which suggest the revival aud fusion with such date of 
famfliar representative images, Avt always faxnes a call to perception through 
imagination, And when surrounding sonsuons improssions, if loft to them: 
selves, would operate to bind and hinder the imagination, we withdraw at- 
tontion from thom, or wa ent them aff by physical means (a when we look 
at a painting through a tubo) from thoir athorwise logitimate influence, 

215, The effect of fooling, in its various forms, mpon visual pereaption is 
both direct and indirect, Tts indineet effect ix attained Jargoly through the 
relation which interost sustains to attontion, Those sensuous data of an ob- 
ject which, for any reason, excite an interest—other things being wt all equal 
—attract attention to themselves. And, indeed, we can scarcely attend to 
any visual object sufficiently to start an inchoute perception of its more 
obvions spatial properties and relations without having some form of interest 
awakened, Now, thon, if we procood to carry out further the poreoptive proc- 

35, ai ts $0 igen lao an. Galatia poacip cee of the object, these 
particular sensuous data wre likely to be determinative of the activities of 
ideation which aro evoked to fase with them. Thns, as wo well know, dif- 
ferent persons, with a different interest in the same object, will perceive ib 
differontly ; this is beenuse the more prominent points of regard, and the 
order of tho wandoring of tho point of regurd, and so the sensation: 

induced, and so the mental images suggested, are all determined by the ef- 
foot of interest on attention, Hence the difficulty of gotting uninterested 
and antrained observers to poroviro, even in the most rudimentary sensuous 
way, certain aspects of an object; they cannot complete perception because 
the sensnons data avggest to thom nothing connected with past visual ex- 

jence, 

Bat the influence of fecling upon perception is also more direct, Percep- 
tion, under tho prossure of intonse feeling ix ordinarily more hurried; it is 
therofore less a matter of clearly discriminated sensation-complexes and mors 
a matter of suggested ideas which fuse with the relatively meagre sensuous 
factors. The character of the suggested ideas itself deponds upon the char 
actor of the fooling with which the perceptive act is accomplished, Hence 
—as has already been sall—we tend to perceive what we expect to perceive, 


1 Revue Phtlosophique, 1800, ML, p. M2 f 
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the size af the perceived object is increased. When the function of one of 
the muscles (for example, the erteraue rectus) ix impaired, objects seen by 
‘the eye moring in its shortened cireuit are often located where they would 
have been if the same intensity of the sensation of resistance hed been 
necessary to bring thom to this position with a normal function of the mus 
cles. Thusa pation) with paralysis which provents turning the eyo more 
than 20°, will locate an object actually Iying only 20° from the median plane 
much farther to one side. Aw to the feeling of self-activity (or of uffort con- 
tally initinted) bearing any part in the perception of a visual body, thero is 
ground for dispute; and tho quostion ix diffenlt to settle on puroly expori- 
mental grounds, so delicate and changeable aro these factors in all our ex- 
perionce with the eyes. All oar previous investigations would lead us to: 
suppose, however, thot in nll sensations of motion with the exe, conutive con- 
scionsnoss boars at Jeast an obscure part; and hence that the complote sen- 
ations of position involve traces of influence from the inhibited impulses of 
will’ For the eye, as for kin, muscles, and jointa, the statement of 
Navillo is tne: * Will is tha condition of our idea of body.” 

Ina yet more general and impressive way is it true that or will largely 
determines onr perception. Tt ix the * purpose” of the man, especially whon 
snch purpose has become organized into habitual forme of attention and 
motor activity, which limits or expands, to a large extent, every field of 
vision, Thus, as Schopenhauer says: “The traveller in anxiety and haste 
‘will soo tho Rhine and its banks only asa lino, and tho bridgos over it only 
a4 lines catting it, In the mind of the man who is filled with his own'aima 
the whole world only appears as dooa a beautifal landscape on the meagre 
plan of « battle-tield.” 


Every Act of Visual Perception may therefore be considered as 
a Problem, the solution of which is attained (with a greater or lees 
degree of speed, amounting ordinarily to a practical instantane- 
ousness) on the basis of certain data, by a constructive and interpre- 
tative mental activity that has been developed through experience. 
This view accords with all our language, with the facts of adult 
solf-consciousness, and with all the scientific information which 
study and experiment can gather. It is nob without significance 
that we use the word “perception ™ to indicate all kinds of “im- 
modinte awnreness” of objects as having a meaning, as embody- 
ing ideas to our minds, Whatever we ean bring within the 
unifying grasp of interpretative consciousness, that we may be 
said “to perceive.” Undoubtedly our ordinary adult conscious- 
noss, When perceiving objecta by the eye, favors the view that 
a certain content is Betis passively impressed upon conscious- 
ness; and thab memory, imagination, feeling, and will, have 
little or nothing to do with the result. As one writer has said: 
“The external thing is our creation, but we become its slaves. 
Tho product of our ideation becomes the cause of the ideating 


170 thie extent wo are inclined to modify the view taien in the Mements af Phyviologiosl Pxy- 
chology. and recogulsn the value of the evidence brougbt forward by Wundt, Loeb, and others, 
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process itself.” On the other hand, we can mo 
tinctly bring out in adult consciousness the acti 


ideas have influenced us to perceive thom in 
rather than some other way. That visual perc 
lom admitting and requiring solution in a very 
a thesis which all our past investigations tend to establi 

A Summary of the Principles which control each | 
act of perception with the eye, considered as the “S 
Problem," includes the following : 

(1) The color of the visual object in ase ee 
upon the combined action of the two 
which has its color determined by all the pare aa 
ato in the production of the various qualities of light~ Pe 
sensations (see pp. 122 ff). Ordinarily these sensnous factors 
are 50 nearly alike for every corresponding part of the two 
retinas that they fuse perfectly, and the object is seen as one 
colored and extended thing. If, however—as sometimes happens 
—the two color masses are so unlike as not to fuse, color-wise, | 
thep either (7) the more intense of the two triumphs and anp- 
presses the weaker; or (}) some combination into a different 
color takes placo according to the laws regulating color quality ; 
or (c), in rare enses memory and imagination operate to reproduce 
what experience suggests ought to be, or even an act of will 
directing attention may decide between the two. 

(2) The size, shape, and locality of the visual object, whether 
regarded as a whole with reference to its parts or as one 
among other objects (with background, environment, ete), de- 
pends chiefly (2) upon the variations in the intensity and local 
coloring of the sensations of motion and the sensations of posi- 
tion which are evoked by moving the point of regard rapidly 
over its outline, its surfaces, and its surroundings. But (6) all 
that we intend by sensations of motion, to some extent, and all 
that we intend by sensations of position, to a very large extent, 
involves “suggestion” of traces of past experience in the form 
of revived images of motor-consciousness. But (ce) the diversi- 
fying of the local signs of the retina, which such movement of 


the point of regard accomplishes, co-operates with the changes 
in the muscular and tactual sensations to complete the percep- 
tion of the extension of the object. (@) The influence of environ- 
ment, as eliciting the relating activity of mind, the more purely 
intellectual factor, is very great in all cases of measuring and 
constracting the visual object, 
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(3) In visual perception of the spatial properties and rela- 
tions of near objects, some influence must be allowed from (a) ue- 
commodation as an aid in solving the complex problem. 
such perception is largely due to ()) the ee of the two 
retinal images, of their relations to each other, of the sugges- 
tions arising from each, and to the possibility of varying these 
relations by motion of the two eyes according to the laws of the 
movement of each, respectively. 

(4) In visual perception of the spatial properties and rela- 
tions of remote objects the various Laapa helps become 
more influential in solving an increasingly complex problem. 
Among such secondary helps that one will lead in bringing 
atoak the solution which is most impressive, either (a) on ac- 
count of its sensuous intensity ; or (2) on account of the tenacity 
and breadth of its suggestivencess; or (c) on account of some 
emotional or other ground of preference, 

(5) In all yisual perception where sensations of motion, or 
revived and suggested images of such sensations, are as much 
as possible excluded, the solution of the problem of vision be- 
comes more vacillating and uncertain. The truth of this is 
particularly seen when we remember that even attention itself 
seems fo involve some modification of motor consciousness ; ut~ 
tention itself affords evidence of some inchoate attompt to move, 
with at least a dim feeling of effort and sensations of fusion, 
strain, ete, On the other hand, the perception of color-masses 
with motionloss organs, and with attention as much as possible 
not fixated, is so vagne and “unobjective” as scarcely to merit 
the name perception. Whatever immediate awareness of Jocal- 
ized and projected color-magses, bearing spatial relations to each 
other, seems to come through inattentive and motionless visnal 
organs may be assumed to be due to the effect of sensation-com- 
plexes, discriminable by their local signs of the retina, suggest- 
ing the images of sensations of motion and position with which 
they have been, by frequent repetition, habitually fused. Act- 
ual fixation of attention and movement of the point of regard 
seems necessary to convert these related color-masses into a 
clearly porceived object, or group of objects, 

(6) In all forms of the solution of the problem of visual per- 
ception—in (2)-{5) as well as in (1)—not only the purely sensu- 
ous factors of a poripberal origin, but also the so-called faculties 
of memory, imagination, feeling, and volition, bear an important 
part. If the condition of the organism and of “apperceiving” 
consciousness is, so to speak, normal, and if the sensations aris. 
ing from purely peripheral excitement of the organ are sufli- 
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ciently intense and multiform ; then the p 

the visual object with the same color and spatial 
relations a3 those which are attributed to the 
other percipients. In other words, under 


then perception becomes more a matter of individual peculi 
ties, That is to say, under such pete ee 
sees will depend upon what sort of a bape = he his 


words—Every man must 
0 man haw the gift always to seo things 


as others see them, 
Finally, the foreg 
an int of 


Iny two cards, red and green, on th 

upon a table, and then by superimposing he reflected image of 
‘one upon the other, see the fusion as a grayish The gen- 
eral truth is, we _Tepeat a ry ii 

from. partial or mistaken interpretation all degrees 

sions and hallucinations result. Nor can any ay Asod line be drawn 
between illusions and hallucinations any more than between the 
different degrees of both. For if we define an hallucination as 
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a “false perception resulting from no objective stimulus at all," 


~we still find various degrees of vividness and objoctive reality 


imparted to the object with a minimum of traceable peripheral 
stimulus; and it is ordinarily quite impossible to be sure that no 
peripheral stimulus is involved in what appear to be the purest 
forms of hallucination. Tf further, we distinguish “ objective 
stimulus " from peripheral stimulus, then we must say of the for- 
mer that it has absolutely nothing to do with perception, whether 
true, illusory, or hallucinatory. Between normal perception and 
illusion, between illusion and the most incorrigible hallucination, 
there is no bresk in principle. Hence the value of all such cases, 
so far as we are able to explain them, in the establishing of a 
correct theory of the nature of perception in general, All the 
foregoing six principles admit of almost indefinite illustration 
by different cases of illusion and hallucination—but especially of 
the sense of sight. 


217. Onr perception of the color of visual objects, especially in casos of 
cartain illusory effects when the mind is called upon to combine starcoacopi- 
cally two differently colored images, is sometimes difficult to explain satis~ 
factorily. ‘The explanation of certain phenomena wonld seem to require ref. 
crence to obscure processes in the corcbral centers, where the sensuous 
impressions from the two eyes come together and “struggle” or fase.” 
According to somo anthorities, if a white stripe be placed upon a black snr 
face and divided into two imagos, the right image formed by looking through 
tilne glass and the left by looking through gray glass—then the right image 
will be seon blue, but the left will be soon yellow. Tho experiment with cards 
just referred to is said to have boon performed with hypnotic hallucinations, 
If tho contours of the images of two differently colored objects run on the ret- 
ina s0 as to cross only at ono placo, then sometimes one color and sometimon 
the other will prevail at the place of crossing. This is called the “strife 
of contours.” The peculiar perception of luminosity fa regularly due to x 
rapid alternation betwoon the offect of the black images of one eye's field snd 
the white images of the corresponding field of the other eye. It is of the 
nature of an illusion of sense; it may be produced by sterenscopie combina- 
tion of a white with @ black anrface—the two having a similar contour. 
When two series of outlines, properly arranged,—one sories with white and 
tho other with black surfaces —nre stereoscopically seen, we have the illusion 
of a trangparont solid (soo p. 360). In all these and similar enses, the physi- 
ological explanation, like that for the mixture of sour and swect tastes in 
the Jomonade, ix cerelinal ; that ie, the relations of conflict and triumph, or of 
fusion, aro established in the brain, ‘The prychological principles which con- 
trol the solution of such problems in the perception of color are those already 
enmnoiated in (1) ; efthor ax (a) or (0) or (¢) (p. 868). 

418 (a) Distanoo, whothor known by provious experionco or assumod ; 
(D) apparent magnitude, os determined by the size of the vial angle which 
the retinal images cover; and (c) real magnitude, or the known size of the 


feoily catoniable way. Hence arise many of the il 
for oxamploe, of tho en or moon fa percoived very 
Sicwcis conertlng W where thove Cocke ura eee 
‘these bodies aro no larger than an orango, to other Innger 
‘Tho height of a building or of distant mountains is par 
dependence upon our assumption that the figure standing ca! 
man, when it really is a child, or a child when ait wally uel to 
we aro carpelled to locate tho setting sun or rising moon far 
istant trees, its perceived alze may be greatly 

Since intensity of sensation ix a measnro of extensity of c 
istance, many illusions arise from misinterprotation of the import 


trying to draw a cross with equal mba wo aro apt to got the vertical 

sions too small, Exactly equal squares appear higher than their 

By inverting the forms § and & the difforence in the two halves, whieh has 
beon minimized in their ordinary positions, now becomes mi When 
the distauce between two points becomes messureable by a line which the 
aye sweeps betwoon them, this distance is perceived larger. Squares inter- 
sectod with lincs appear enlarged in the direction in which they ace repent= 
edly interacted ; right angles that are divided into number of smaller 
anglos ara perecived larger than such angles enclosing vacant space. Com- 
bining this principle with the tendency to perceive all lines as extending im 
the direction in which we sweep them with the greatest ease with eontinnity: 
of movement, wo account for othor vary startling optical illnxions, Among 
these are the illusions produced by drawing series of lines so a5 to meet, OF 
to cross, nt either neute or obtuse angles, m pair of parnllol Knos.! 

Anothor intorosting class of illusions sooms to depand mainly upon the 
principle that, ia measuring magnitudes and distances with the eye, our 
standard is regularly adjusted to the environment. ‘Thus the percoived size 
of any objoct is rolative to the known or assumed nine of ita background and 
its surroundings. If attention be directed upon the objects to be perceived 
*Chy themselva "—as it wore—the environment is “sugqostod ;” and then 
the principle is; “The moro contracted the suggested environment of the 
spacedlimension in question, the smaller will the object appear; and vier 
tersa."* Honco tho limbs of an obtuse angle are poreaived longer than 
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those of an acute angle of equal length. Again, if we dmw a pair of obtuse 
angles and connect their apexes by a straight line, the line connecting the ob- 
tase angles will be porceived longer than an oqual line connecting two acute 
angles, provided the angles are directed foward the connecting line; but if 
they are directed away from the line then the reverse is true; and the cone 


to measure its sweep, is of great influence over the resulting perception.) 
‘Thna also the sides of a triangle seom smalior than tho equal sides of a 
square ; the sides of a square than the equal sides of a pentagon, hexagon, 
ete. Further; in perceiving the contours of somewhat complex figures, tho 
different parts aro porcoived relative to each other, If thon a section of the 
contour of any figure is left out, the whole contour may appear changed; 
and if tho small side of ona of two equal figures is placed opposite the large 
side of tho othor, the ontire first figure is perceived smaller. 

419. ‘Tho question is often raisod os to how vision of » single object is 
explicable when it is performed with fu eyes, each having its own system 
of votinal images, ote. It should by this time appoar that mel: a question 
involves the moat profound ignorance concerning the fundamental principles 
of the paychology of perception, For it ix just this habitual fasion of the 
two systems of sansation-complexos, with their corresponding revived mental 
images, in which complete stereoscopic and perspective vision of all objects, 
as single, chiefly consists, And when illusions and hallucinations of this kind 
occur, und objects really single are soon double, or objects really double aro 
seen single, the psychological data and the principles of mental activity are in 
no respects changed. On the contrary, t ts the aoguéred fidelity of comsoious~ 
neas to fact and to law which produces these iMusions ; wince the object is always a 
mental construction, the solution by discriminating and interpretive consciousness 

images. 


(whether of memory and imagination, working on « basis of past experience, 
‘or avon of volition) are inadequate to makg them fake, two objects mther 
than one must be porcoived. ‘This is, of course, tho explanation of the 
instance taken from touch-—ws old os Aristotle. Cross two fingers and roll 
& poa or othor amall object between them ; nnd it will appear double. ‘Thus 
in tho case of the oyo, if the indicia roquiring two objects differently local- 
ized are presented, and cannot be overcome, then two objects will be per 
coived. But hore, as alroady shown, some variation of result is admissible, 
for which imagination and volition, mthor than more sensations, are re- 
sponsible, 

van, No class of optical illusions ia more instructive, as respects the theory 
‘of porception, than illusions of motion. ‘Tho number of auch illusions is 
Jogion. If the proper oscillations of the sensory impulses—from rolling 
eyeballs, swaying of the tiny currents in the somicironlar canals, or moro 
massive but nob les9 obscure and unlocalimble sousationa duo to changes in 
the fluids and solids of the body—are produced, then the whole world of ob- 
jocts must be perceived as in movoment. Honee the illusions which giddi- 
ness and whirling produce. Professor James allogos that in deaf mutes 
(whose semicircular canals must often be disorganized) “there very fre- 


nt porary 
plexes, signifying movement, after the moving obje 
ficld of vision ; and this may resalt in the illusory 
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they would assarno if their retinal images were transposed to the point of re- 
gard and to its surrounding points. And when the hend und body move with 
the eyes, wo havo in ordinary circumstances 20 corract a knowledge of the 
value of the resulting muscular and tactual sensations (sensations of the 
position of the had and trunk) that, wa ean atill aolve the problem af visual 
perception without groat ombarnesment, and with « fair amount of correct- 
ness, Bat here agnin, the illusions of sense which arise when we misreckon 
the general relation of the fiold of visior to surrounding space only furthor 
illustrate the samo psychological principles. 


‘The foregoing brief account of the Development of the differ- 
ent classes of Perce] osction. by no means gives a full explanation 
of how we come to knowledge of things—not even of their 
spatial properties and spatial relations. It could not do this, 
were it indefinitely extended in the same directions, In order to 
understand "knowledge" as of things, and “things” as known 
both by perception and by inference from perception, other im- 
portant mental processes and aspects of imental processes must 
be taken into the account. We shall, therefore, return to this 
subject at a later stage in our discussion of the development of 
mental life. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
MEMORY 


From the primary reproductive with 
sult of bringing into consciousness: label 
number of so-called “ faculties” have their 
three faculties of memory, imagination, bet 


a true and full recognition, any complex event of past experience. 
Now as to what these three interrelated faculties have in com- 
mon, onough has already been said, ‘Tho common factor is the 
representative image, with its different degrees of intensity and 
life-likoneas ; the common processes are those of the reproduction, 
onder the general laws of all reproduction, of the hee 
ideus. Hence all these three faculties are distinguished ax 
presentative; they are not faculties of presentative rahe, 
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as are sense-perception and self-consciousness. That is to say 
thoy sre notmainly so ; for we have just seen that sense-percep- 
tion itself involves memory and im: and even primary 
intellection, Memory, imagination, ht, as 

representative, alike depend upon the fundamental faculty of 
ideation—in the wider meaning of the latter word. In this sense 
they are different developments of one and the sume form of mental 
life. 

Tt is by no means easy to tell whut fixed characteristic 
differences separate these three representative faculties from 
one another. Indeed, separate exhibitions of any one of our 
faculties are not to be found in the actual life of adult con- 
sciousness, We must be content to show how, by combination 
with the higher developments of other equally fundamental proc. 
eases, these different forms of reproductive mental life are 
themselves developed into the three faculties of memory, image 
ination, and thought. And here it must be noted that it is not 
purposeful volition which initiates the characteristic differences. 
‘The most elaborate acts of voluntary remembering are no more 
like acts of imagination or trains of thought than are the forced 
oceurrenees of memory-images. On the contrary, the more intel- 
ligent, purposeful, and well controlled one’s memory is, the more 
are pure acts of imagination and thought excluded. Something 
similar is true of imagination and thought. The would-bo artist 
or inventor cannot, of course, succeed without constantly exer- 
cising his faculties of momory and thought, But what he wishes 
especially to have happen to him is something beyond mere re- 
membering and thinking; something which he is powerless to 
impart directly to imagination by willing, but which comes to 
imagination as its own peeuliar quickening and uplift, only if he 
voluntarily excludes an excess of mere thinking and mere remem- 
bering, The case of the man who is“ bent on thought” is not 
different. The more self-controlled and purposeful his thi ea 
becomes, the less is it like moro remembering or imagining. 

ix not by addition of will, therefore, that the differences in feu 
faculties are emphasized or immediately developed. 

As a basis for the more detailed treatment of memory, imagi- 
nation, and thought, the following brief statement of their 
differences is helpful ; In brief, then, (1) ‘Momory ” differs from 
imagination and thought with respect chiefly, to the character- 
istic of conscious “recognition.” In memory, the representative 
object is known as representative 5 and this knowledge, as recog- 
nitive, developes almost peri passu with two cognate forms of 
consciousness. These aro the consciousness of time and the 





(in the above-mentioned use of the wo 
representative object may be, in fact, only tl 
reproduction of an actual presentative experi 
if it is to be considered as an object of in 


way, whother we call the precise form of. 
imagination, or thought, than as 

some time presentatively known to me. ié u 

or think it to have been different from what I 
ber it to have been. But doing this results in x 
myself with a picture which, by its very nature, 
with the actuality of my past. If anything 
the present field of consciousness attaches to it 
or belief of reality, it is just this—namely, my 

me in fully developed recognitive memory. 
the objects of my imagination, whether this 
tive activity be the so-called “ passive ” or the 80 
do not have the same conviction or belief 

that they are recognized as belonging to my p 
self to them. 

How (8) “Thought” is characteristically 
ination cannot be satisfactorily explained in a 
Its close resemblance to, and dep 
recognized in all our use of language. Indeed, mu 
has always arisen in psychological disenssion o 


ous image and the concept or product of th 
hand, as respects the “ reality” of its objec 
or somehow believed in—thonght is more e 
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and dependent upon, memory than upon iin: ition, The follow- 
ing three particulars, however, summarize those most important 
differences, which will be moro fully explained later on: (a) In 
trains of thought, as distinguished from series of associated 
representative images, the individual factors, or “moments,” of 
the train, are different. This difference may be summed up in 
an indefinite way by saying that the ideas which succeed each 
other, when we are distinctly thinking (not merely imagining) 
are more abstract, more “freed” from thoir concrete manifold~ 
ness, more schematic as ib were (see p. 284). This difference 
is indeed a matter of degrees, and no fixed line between the 
representative image and the concept which will stand the test 
of actual psychical life can be drawn. For that reason we ean- 
not definitely say where imaging leaves off and thinking and 
conception begin, (4) The relations between the different econ- 
tiguous factors in trains of thinking, when compared with series 
of associated ideas, are seen to have a different origin and char 
acter. Here the fundamental distinction seems to be that, 
whereas in mere imagination no consciousness of relation 
(whether of similarity, or difference, sequence, simnltancity, 
cause, ce.) is necessary, in thinking, such consciousness of relation 
is implied, either as actually accompanying the succossion of 
choses or a8 due to previously formed habits of conseions activity 
in relating. Ina preliminary way we may say that thinking isa 
process of velating, together with an immediate awareness of the rela- 
tion, An examination of the character of the relations in which, 
by thinking, our psychoses are placed leads us to ascribe the 
result to the laws of aso-called faculty, This faculty we call 
“intellect.” Intellect comprises that development of mental 
lifo which lays omphasis on those activities of assimilation, dis- 
crimination, ete., which we have already treated. Thinking, then, 
although a form of representative faculty, is alao—moro distine- 
tivoly—a development of the relating consciousness of primary 
intellection. Hence, in thinking, the laws, or fundamental forms, 
under which the idens become related, are the laws and forms of 
intellectual life. (¢) Important modifications and acquisitions of 
motor consciousness are necessary in order to emphasize and 
develop the distinction between imagination and thinking. 
Here the intimate relation between danguage and thought must 
be taken into account. But language, so far as related to the 
thought of the thinker (in the most general nse of the word) 
always consists of some form of motor consciousness. This is 
true whother the so-called “sign” be given in terms of the 
tongue and other vocal organs, or in terms of the hand (gestures, 
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representative im 
is) afacnlty. Then, however, perception, imagination, thenght, 
‘sire, and will, aro not faculties ; for Hese are all developments of 
ants arising from the exercive of all te fundamen 
tion, ' considered as s state or activity of the unconscious,” be regarded mx 
montal faculty ; and the same thing is trac ee tho marely beter ss i 
unconseioas conditions of suggestion and the association of 
conscious (and eapectally the volantary) “oir of past: proeiacoay eet 
ar states of self-consciousness, with the revognition of them—they perils Bes 
ing, of course, always only my present psychoses—us representative of a 
past, is as truly the exercise of a faculty ax “oh perception, thought, ata. 
is tosay, true memory is ono of those complex activities of mental lifo which 
we always find developing as necessary to the very existence, in any elaborated | 
and highly organized form, of traly menfal life at all Following a pardon- 
ablo and indoed incvitable motaphysical instinct, wo ascribe the fact that 
such form of mental life exists to an original power of the being (Uhe mind) 
‘whose life we are considering. 'To express the matter natvely—mind has the 
faculty, or power, to do what it actually does, But in all such casos it would 
Le truer to tho facts of psychological history to say : By oxorcise of the sim- 
plo and fundamontal faculties, the complex and acquired faculties of memory, 
perception, thought, ‘ote,, aro developed. Whatever form of language we 
adopt we do uob in that way either increase or diminish our knowledge in 
tho least degree. ‘Thus Uliei * denios that recollection is a special power or 





faculty, but affirms that it ino property of consciousness ; for the ideas do 
not simply move or dixport themselves in the soul, Wnt it is the soal whieh 
turns itself from tho prosont to the past conditions, and #o from one idea to 
another, Binet,* however, would redneo all the factors of recognitive and vol- 
untary memory to associated brain-processes with a mare “«piphenomenon” 
‘of consciournoss. But he, too, ia forced to adzait that consciousnoss of re- 
semblance is something vory different from the mere fact of the recurrence of 
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eeiig teeta and this boing a0, recognitivo momory has to be 
brought under terms of mental faculty. Neither tho spiritualistic psycholo- 


tho word facalty for any of the developed farms af mental life, in tho moan- 


ing of the word which bas already boon sufficiently explained (compare 
p. 51). 


Tt is customary to speak of three Stages of Memory; these 
threo are Retention, Reproduction, and Recognition, Retention 
seems to be implied in the very fact that our present psychoses are 
representative at all of our past experience. Unless they were 
thus representative no memory could exist, and indeed the organ- 
ization of the psychoses into what we have any right to call “ ex- 
perience” would be impossible. Reproduction, on the other 
hand, expresses the fact of the presence in consciousness of cer- 
tain psychoses bearing this peculiar representative character. 
Such psychoses actually appear, or are produced—as we fig- 
uratively say—by the mind ; but since they are recognized as rep- 
resentative, they ure said fo de reproduced ; and since they oceur 
in relations similar to those in which their originals may be 
remembered or inferred to have occurred, they are said to repro~ 
duce each other ; and, agnin, since sometimes our volitions de- 
termine the fact and the order of their appearance, we may be 
said to reproduce them. But, as has already been said, the very 
essence of the developed faculty of memory is Recognition ; 
and this involves the consciousnces of the present psychoses 
as representative of my past, and so a reference to that past 
which is my past. Therefore the cognition of memory is prop- 
erly called recognition, 

Tt is evident, however, that by no means all this threefold, or 
triple-stratitied, activity actually takes place in every conscious 
process of memory. Indeed the most elaborate and deliberate 
acts of memory give no evidence of all this, The simple funda- 
mental fact is that “we remember ;” and that each memory is of 
some of our experiences rather than of others. Some of our ex- 
pericnces—presumably—we cannot remember or never have re- 
membered, Every act of memory also takes place in some order 
within the general stream of consciousness ; if is more or less 
distinctly and completely representative of some past experience ; 
and it is distinguished by more or less of conscions recognition. 
These three terms, then—retention, reproduction, and recogni- 
tion—really set forth, in different aspects, what it seems neces- 
sary to assume in order to explain satisfactorily the mysterious 
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memory-knowledge, we may indeed choose to speak of “uncon- 
scious reproduction.” But in doing this we are only drawing in- 
ferences, or making conjectures, as to the antecodent conditions 
of memory, 

What is partially true of reproduction is absolutely true of 
retention. Properly speaking, scientific psychology can know 
nothing about retention as a stage, or factor, or state of memory, 
And strictly speaking, refention is not a word to be applied to 
any psychical act or process whatever, or however concerned 
in the undoubted fact—I remember. This statement is os trae 
of all physiological theories of memory as it is truc of those 
theories which rely upon the existence, and mutual influence 
of so-called unconscious ideas. Both forms of theory ex- 
press metaphysical, and not scientific hypotheses, in a figurative 
and unwarrantable way, The metaphysies of the physiological 
theory is no better—is, it would seem, scarcely so fruitful in ex- 
planation—as the metaphysics of the ideation theory. Retention, 
like reproduction, is designed to explain the states of conscious. 
ness, a5 such, only by pointing out the conditions on which they, 
as actual states of consciousness, seem to depend. So far ns re- 
tention does this at all, it is reducible to the well-known or im- 
perfectly conjectured laws of reproduction ; as distinguished from 
the Uae of reproduction, regarded ax the preconditions of recngnitive 
memory, there is no such thing known to scientific psychology as re- 
tention inmemory. Nor can we form the faintest conception of 
what is meant by the unconscious retention of our past expe- 
riences, whether in the form of brain-states or in the form of ideas 
within the mind. 


£2. What is called the “retentive" power, or factor, of memory has 
been conceived of in two different ways—the psychological and the physio- 
logical. The popular language runs ms though the representative images 
wore “stored away" in the mind, and then sprung forth or were brought 
forth by involuntary or voluntary "recall." Such Janguago has beon in all 
ages converted into » metaphysical theory, Thus Plato and St. Augustine 
regunled tho idoas ns existing, xomehow retained, in the mind, But what- 
ever thoory wo may dofond as to tho mind's entity, we can neither conceive 
of it, nor of the nature of ideas, so as to ato Janity any other than a confeasedly 
figurative use of such Jangunge. What corresponds in real experience to 
the figure of specch is nothing beyond the fact and the Jaws of momory, 
No more defensible than the ancient view is that of the modern Herbartion 
school, or of the psychologist Bonilifer* who declares: "No ides, at Poche: of 
those which momory may recall, ever leaves tho mind entirely, . . 
remember is to have new consciousness of Seanad acai 
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mamory Sh eee see er Se eae ae 
tatam eadlorier th uid Ala ‘omphiasizea tho conditions of 
all retention, No experience is more frequent than that of failure in the: 
attempt to fix in memory prosentations of sense when the cerebral condi- 
tion is unsuitable, unlees Nt be the painful knowledge that wo arc unable 
to show we have retalued what we try to recall when in slmilar bad condition, 
Many astonishing phenomena occur, however, which bafile all attempts to 
give thom a satisfactory physiological explanation in detail. After fevers— 
forexomple—much orall of one kind of knowledge may be lost while snother 
connected kind is retainod. [Forbes Winslow evon tells of a man who, aftor 
a fever, loat all knowledge of the letter F.] Thon again the loab knowl 
edge, without any assignable reason in cerebral changes, may come rushing 
Dack, as it were In “aphasia of recollection” tho pationt may rotain the 
memory of certain words and yet be quite unable to remember others closely 
allied. But in goneral, as says Kassmaul :' “The more concrete the idea, 
the moro readily the word to designate it is forgotten when the memory 
fails,” And this view accords, on the whole, with the order in which reten- 
tion fails in senile memory. Somotimos, in spite of apparently insuperable 
physical obsiaclos, a wonderful reproduction of tha past conscious experi- 
ence takes place ; and in moments of disease, of danger, and even of death, 
preceded by a time of apparent unconsciousness, a flood of unexpected mem~- 
ories offen bronks in over tho field of consciousness. ‘Those phonomena 
are partly to be explained by changes in arterial circulation; but of their 
complete canso we aro still largely in ignorance, However, ancl occasional 
exporioncos do not disprove the ralo that tho constitution of tho brain fixes, 
in a general way, the limits of every man’s retentive powers; and that the 
conditions of health for the brain-tissue are also the conditions of good 
rotontive memory. 

44. The psychical conditions of retentive memory are to be summed up cbiefly 
‘with reference to the relation which attention sustains to the processes involved 
Doth in presentation and in reproduction, What impressea itself upon our 
interest, in the first instance; what accords with our permanent disposition, 
‘or with our temporary mood, at tho time of acquisition ; what is most thor- 
oughly wrought by repetition under various connections into the texture of 
mental life; what ix apprehended in the direction of our customary or more 
particular finsl purposes; what by prolonged and intenso voluntary affort 
we impress upon ourselves, especially if we connect it with a number of 
‘other associated {dena that ara to a as eein degree memorable; whut by good 
logical consequence follows from facta and pramisos, themselves likely to be 
retained ; these, and such like matters, are surest to survive the obliterative 
influence of time and so to be retained in memory. Or if we regant the sac~ 
coasive flelds of conselowsnoss as biological roalms, where tho “ struggle for 
existence” among the memory-images goos on, those that have the foregoing 
characteristics ave “ fittest to survive.” ‘The practical maxims for cnltivat- 
ing retontive momory whieh follow from those statements are obyions, But 
they all, if we include its various kinds (involuntary and voluntary), degrees, 
und relations to all fundamental procosses of mental life, nre seen to be con~ 
‘noctod with attontion. Thus the rules for a good retentive memory are 
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the feeling —bearing almost a trace of guiltiness—with which we have been 
opprosied when we wore forgotting what we ought to have remembered ; and 
to it the saying corresponds: “I thought there was something I had for- 
gotten to do.” The uncomfortable fooling and vague idea of 

missing with which one arrives home when one hus left one's cane, umbrella, 
or bundle, is of the same nature, Here the dim memory-piotare of how the 
complex sensations of poise and balance onght to be, is contrsted with 
actual oxperionce from skin, jointa, muscles, ote, We exprosa this contrast 
hy suying: “*I thought I had forgotten something.” 

It is altogether likely that the wonderful so-called “retention in un- 
conscious memary,” which certain patients display in post-hypnotie states, 
is partinlly to be explained in this way. They do not indood retain in clear 
consciousness the memory of the things suggested to thom in the hypnotic 
state. But apparently they do have somewhat of this “ metamorphosed” 
memory, this substitution of obsoure feeling and ideation for clearly recog- 
nizable and definite memory-imagos. ‘Tho obscnzer state is ready to oxpand 
into the clearer slate, when the least favorable excitement from environment 
or from suggesting idea takes place, The condition of mind in which wo 
find ourselves when, after somo great sorrow, joy, or anxiety, we wako in 
the morning, before the definite memories of what has happened rally to 
the field of conscionsness, illustrates the same principles, 





‘The fundamental Conditions and Laws of Reproduction— 
the second of the three stages or factors of memory—are es- 
sentially the same for the more complex und highly developed 
presentations of senso, or states of self-conscionsnoss, as for the 
simpler representative images (already snfticiently discussed, p. 
2414), The concurrent development of other faculties, however, 
and their reactive influence on the development of memory, in- 
troduces several considerations which require attention at this 
point. As sense-percoption grows more intelligent and purpose- 
ful, not only are the stores of memory enriched, but the trains of 
associated ideas become interconnected in more varied ways. 
The same object of perception suggests to the develo) mind 
much more than was formerly possible. Physiologi: speak- 
ing (and yot figuratively) we may say that those of 
curves, in which the “whole curve slumbers” (see p. 243), cross 
and reeross each other in ever more bewildering complexity. 
But at the same time the complexity is kept reduced to order by 
the formation of reproductive disposition and habit. Education 
and environment constantly operate to induce the moro frequent 
repotition of some associations rather than others; the already 
established organization into which society receives the individ- 
nal tends to connect certain ideas togethor as suggesting and sug- 
gested, with what approaches a complete uniformity. Every in- 
dividual in some sort enters into the inheritance of reproductive 


memory which that portion of the race to wh 
prepared for him. Moreover, the particalas 

tive energy which charneterize his ind 

portant as development proceeds, He ac 

of ideas, the suxiestions of tetany which are 
class, the family, the profession, the calling, t 
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‘Two considerations introduce important m nf 
apelin of those most fundamental laws which 
mechanical reproduction | of memory-images. i 
development of intollect in connection with the ae 
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of what we have previously known respecting sensnously similar objects 
This is none tho loss true becanse auch so-called memory in poreop- 
tion does not ordinarily involve clear recognition of the place, time, and 
circumstances belonging to the previously known similar objects, Yet 
not infrequently we enlarge consciously our percoptive grasp by recalling 
that, at least somewhere and sometime, wo saw, or heard, or felt, something 
Uke this, On the other hand, of course, the perfection of sch porception 
atoros memory with knowledge whieh will be constantly muggosted, and so 
more or less perfectly recalled in all our new efforts at perception. So true 
is this as to induce certain writers! to claim that the powers of memory aro 
not substantially different from tho powers of apprehonsion, ‘Tho mmo 
“tracoa” (Spuren) or tondencios growing out of past experionce, are 
called “ powers of seuse-pareeption,” in xo far as they serve to strengthen 
and supplement new sensuous experiences of a like kind; and they are also 
called * powers of memory,” in #0 far as they are brought to renewed excl- 
tation independently of such sensations. Another suthor* holds that all 
socondary states, or statos of momory, differ from the primary only in de- 
gree, “Evory case of momory is a case of aympathy.” ‘This is perhaps, 
however, to press a truth too far—so far, indeed, ws to carry it beyond the 
borders of truth{ulnoss. ‘Tho same faculties, or fundamental processes of 
the montal life, are indeed involved in both memory and perception, and 
the relations between the two are those of inseparable interdependence ; but 
the proportion is markedly different in all ordinary casos, and the different 
natnra of the recognition as involving timo-consciousness, entitles the two 
to bo eallod difforont faculties (though only in the secondary and derived 
meaning of the word faculty). One important truth connecting memory and 
perception has beon ennnciated and illustrated in detail by M. Paul Janot :* 
“Momory is but the consorvation of a synthesis accomplishod at como pro- 
vious time; it is clear that memory will not exist when the synthesis has not 
eon formed, or ovan when it has boon only half-made, and remains unstable 
and fragile.” Hence that fixednoas and order which tho reproductive activ 
ity has when if attains the character of a recognitive memory of pash objects 
of perception and solf-conscionsnoss, ax dixtingaished from objects of imagi- 
nation and thought. We cannot choose low we will remember things, or 
onr own experiences, as we can choose how we will fancy or think them to 
be. 


#7. The influence upon the momory of the individual which comes 
from the solidarity of tho race, ax it were, is of immeasurable importance. 
It is not by any moans the exporionce of tho individanl which is orgunizod 
alone into a ayatem of sugiestions and onlerly reproductive activities, Un- 
donbtedly T cannot remember the experience of any other one than myself; 
even the possibility of my doing this is inconceivable, and it is just this im- 
possibility which marks the principal differences between developed mem- 
ory and other forma of representation. At the samo time, the actually domi- 
nant laws of roproduotive activity aro somewhat rigidly fixed for me by the 
conditions which embody the remembered experience of the race. Whether 
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eset sae tthe esssova lings of 

frequent occasion to ask himself; ‘Are these surroundings 
connect themselves by rocognitive memory with past perc 
or am I dreaming?" He may even feel obliged to ask himealf: 
ene whom memory soems to assare me Tam, but about wliose 


‘of a cortain | i ords “ pons asinorum,! oF 
“binomial thoorem," may carry with it an entire train of connected reason 
ing. Tf we could not cherish in memory certain words connected with our 
r tonder memorios,” or of awe-inspiring 

) then we could reprodace compuratively 

little of that past ihe too, our conceptions of self time wonld be 
‘most profoundly ted. Whenever we listen too locturo or a book with 
the intention of remembering it, we are apt to try to impress upon ourselves 
ax many of the words, in their connections, ax possible. The subsequent ro 
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production of those words, with the consclonsness of recognition, becomes 
the oxtondod memory of tho Jocture or the book, 

It is, moreover, to a largo extent in the development of languageanemory 
that all development of memory consists, That synthosis in prosentative 
consciousness, which is noccssary in order that the abject may become an 
object for future recoguitive memory, is an affair which requires time. Exe 
pecially {s this the caso with all unfamiliar and complex objects, ninco they 
roquire so much of intellection—of analysis, aynthouis, assimilation, diffe- 
entiation, etc.—to perfect the work of presentative consclousness, Many of 
cur oxporiences, however, follow each other so rapidly that this werk of pree- 
entation is really impossible of accomplishment. Here Innguage-memory 
is indispensable, if any memory at all is to be wequired. Hence when we 
ure travelling throngh wn interesting region on a milway train, or are wateh- 
ing any swiftly changing spectacle, or aro taking any physical observation 
with an instrument, etc., we satisfy ourselves with mentally storing away a 
briof description of it all in words, Subsequent reference, na it wore, to 
these few montal notes serves to reproduce the whole series of presentations 
for future reeoguitive memory. 

‘Tho general health of the mind, its sanity or insanity, is to a considerablo 
extent dependent upon the amount and charnoter of language-memory. As” 
w role, though not always, aplasia and a general impairment of momory 
arise and develop togotler. Aw a rule, too, in old ago or in montal disease, 
the reproductive powers fail in a certain order; those memories which are 
committed to abstract terms, and thus are pecniiarly dependent on language, 
nro the last to fail, ‘his is because in tho developed memory the nasocin~ 
tions which were latest in the order of development have become most fun- 
damental ; and the wlile interrelated structare of the brain—all its centers 
and amociation-tracts—is involved in thom. 

Certain phenomena in reaction-time further confirm the advantages of 
word-association. For example—to refer agnin to results which havo al- 
ready been considored from another point of yiew—Minsterberg ' found that 
reproduction in answer to such a question as, “'On what river is Cologne ?"* 
ocenpied from 808 & to 889 «; but the proposal of a question in such form we 
the following : *' Apples, pears, cherries, etc.; hich do you like best?" short- 
ened reaction-time to 694. to 659.7. In both these cases certain words (ax 
“Cologne” in the first class of quostions, and "apples, pesrs, ete.,” in the 
second class) are full of memories which they avo ready to yield as soon as 
the reproductive nctivity is incited by attention being called to them. If, 
then, thoso " memorable words aro got before the mind " enrly in the ques- 
tion-sentence the completed act of reproduction (choiee being excluded by. 
the associations already having been established in past experience) is more 
quickly accomplished. This ix becanse a vast number of syntheses of a 
‘yery complex order have already becn made and stored away, os we figura 
tively say, in word-momory. Indeed, language-memors constitutes the 
principal portion of our stock” ideas already bound together and ready 
for rapid and firm associated reproduction. 

$9. Certain sbnormal and disessed conditions of brain and mind are 
charsoterized chiefly by disorders of the reproductive function of memory. 


4 Bostriigo, eto, Hott 1. 1880, 
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movernent that belong to the vocalizing organs in speaking words; while 
we have # clear memory of words or sounds; and this is plainly because the 
diroction of attention to the pmotical end—the word-sounds as vehicles of 
thought—has suppressed those sensations which were merely means to the 
ond. In the same way it is the score which absorbs the attention of the 
sceomplished musician who ia playing at sight; thus certain bisok lines 


tions, But who haa not seon the nervous soloist—for example, on "cello or 
violin—whilo the orchestra is playing the prelude to his accompaniment, 
practising mentally, in the way of reviving the images of tho sensations bo- 
longing ton particularly difficult passage in tho solo? 

11. Finally, atmosphere is a moat important factor fa dotermining the 
chametor of tho reproductive processes in developed memory. With a pare 
dopable extension of this term we may say that such “utmosphere” is of 
two kinds—(1) internal and (2) external. ‘That is to my, tho charactor of 
tho reproduction at any particular time ia Inrgoly decided by the mood and 
environment of that very same time, For memory is not unartistio; but, 
the rather does it, tou certain oxtent, follow tho same rules ny imugination 
and thought in its offorts to produce harmony and aymmotry of total effeot. 
‘The ‘systematic association,” to which M. Paulban reduces all the laws of 
the reproductive activity, ix not governed by practical ends alone, Tt is 
in some sort as an eriiat that every man remembers what he romembers; and 
‘the influcace upon the processes of ideation, in general, which eomes frou 
the underlying tone of fecling has already (p, 280 f.) been explained, both 
physiologically and psychologically. Everybody knowa that in our aad 
moods we remember oursad experiences, and in glad moods our glad experi- 
onees, ote. Or if we follow tho law of contrast, it ia as sad pleasures, or ag 
glad sadness, that we recall the opposite of our presont mood. For— 





“Each substance of a grief hnth twenty shadows, 
Which show like grief itzelf, but arv not s0”— 


and tho same thing is truo of all our experiences with o decided affective tone. 
‘This artistic harmony betwoon momory and presentative conscionsness wo, 
‘on the whole, prefer (as we are compelled, fn the main, to experience it) to 
the distinction and pain which any habitual discord between proeent mood 
and reminiscences of the past would occasion. 

Tn the same way wo cannot bo surrounded by any kind of predominating 
atmosphere without its effect on our reproductive energies being mont 
marked. Here reminiscence is compelled to conform to environment, Thus 
areturn toa foroign country in which we have once Iearned its language 
stimulates the memory of that almoat forgotten language by means of the 
general correspondence of environment. Nor is this contrary to, but con- 
firmatory of, the exporienco of Sully,' who on @ first vikit to Norway found 
himself constantly reproducing Italian words. For here the genemlly for- 
eign atmosphere, with its whole “peculiar complex of feelings," stimulated 
the memory of that partionlar foreign language which had been previously 

‘The Human Mud, 1, p. 44 (note). 
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proposal of Hamilton to use the word “reminiscence " for netive reprodue- 
tions seems to reverse the customary English usage. But, in fact, this dis- 
tinction—thongh valid and important—has many degrees which shade into 
each other; and neither purely active nor merely passive reproduction ix 
often, if at all, accomplished in developed montal life. Hence the yacillat- 
Jog use of all the terms just mentioned ; hence also the thought concealed in 
reflexive verbs for the aot of memory (sich erinnera, #¢ soueenir, ote.). 
While we cannot appoal to definite acts of recollection as instances of a 
voluntary activity freed from all bonds of the astociation of ideas, nor regard, 
on the other hand, the adnit mind as aver Jong wholly passive in reproduc. 
tion, we can observe certain distinctive features of 
es active and voluatary reproduction, (1) In recollection somo end és can- 
ceived of us being served by the reproductive process. Thisand may be 
cithor tho recall of some momory-picturo as a sort of end in itself; or the 
reproduction of the memory-piciure asa means to some other end. Thus 
‘we “recollect " tho past whon wo sit down of on evening to "talk over old 
times ;" but the witness in 9 lawsuit may be stimulated to recollection in 
‘order to win his case or to got rid of @ teasing lawyer. But this sutting of 
the end of recollection before the mind itself involyos momory. Thus it 
may be said that, in order to recollect, we must remember what wo arw 
called upon to recollect. (2) Tho essential thing about recollection, then, 
is tho rondoring, Ly an activity of will, what Sully ' has called a vague sub: 
conscious mode of representation,” u sort of dim presentiment, into a com- 


whole again) signifies just this, Hence the significance and importance of 
“clown” in all acts of recollection. We figuratively represent ourselves ax 
trying to '* got hold” of tho memory-image ; we then consciously make uso of 
it as @ sort of handle, or token, for the rediscovery of the whole experience. 
‘Thus, in the effort to recollect, we find ourselves voluntarily fixating by 
attention the principal—though still inchonto and dits—foaturos of the pros- 
‘ent reproductive consciousness. This process of fixating alters the time-rate 
with whioh the fixated elements pass through the fleld of consciousness, in 
two ways: they may either bo alightly detained in conseioumesn; or, they 
muy be recalled in so continuous a succession as partly to serve the pur 
pose of a constant detention. 

Now (3) if the fixation of discriminating attention on the so-called “ clew'" 
does not result in a satisfactory revival of the ideas associated with this clew, 
80 ne to form an not of recognitive memory adapted to our reeogniged end, 
attention is voluntarily rédistributed, aa it were. Other features of the 
dim presentiment ara selected, fixated, and the results of suggostion as _ 
Proceeding from these new centers, aro watched. Again (4) we may allow 
tho more passive reproductive processes which are started by any one of the 
chosen clows, to run on for a timo, in the hope that they will yet lead to 
affective clows; or that (ax 0 often happona) all at once the reconstructed 
memory will be started in foll and vital experience by the reawakening touch 
‘of some suggestion. We may even, for the time, voluntarily inhibit the 
active process of recollection, in tho expectation (based upon much experi- 
once) that, if we will let “alone” the reproductive procossos, thoy will by 
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‘br th involves the intense 
‘corsbral processes, therefora, necessarily ene oli, wt 


stores of memory 
sen ob iol he mand of his will for the end held in view. In 
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ory spoakor 
further whut he will recall, reckons upon the aid which ral 

occasion will, to hia will to reprodneo, Indeed, baieads wishing to 

recollect the line is by no means easy to be drawn. 

and emotional a charactor, as well as indifference 

© time-rate, tho direction, and the completencas, of 


Tn this connsetion wo may remark the effect upon recolloction which fol- 
lows from tho determination not to recollect (to forgot, to “keep ont ot 
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mind") what is repulsive to some forme of feeling. ‘This inhibition of reeol- 
lection is the very opposite of the ordinary and wneontrolled result upon our 
memory of whatever strongly excites feeling; the result is a sort of attmo- 
tion to rvcall, often amounting almost to a strange fascination. Few, indeed, 
are they who have not suffered much from being obdjived to remember what 
they would gladly bave forgotten—even the more bound to the recogaitive 
‘recall on account of the association of strong and repulsive feeling therewith. 
On the other hand, men of will and of trained minds can refuse attention to 
those objects which they choose thus to keep below the threshold of can- 
soionaneas ; in thin way by control of memory they establish habits of con- 
yoniont forgetting, We aro told of Kant that, being much grieved over tho 
Joss of his old servant, he wrote in his journal: “Remember to forget 
Lampo.” 

The Mental Activity which chiefly distinguishes the faculty 
of memory from all other most closely allied forms of faculty is 
Recognition, By this word it is meant that, in ¢ complete act of 
developed memory the present psychosis is consciously related to the 
past of my experience as representative of that past. As has been 
said, recognitive roproduction therefore involvea the conscious- 
ness of time and the consciousness of self; and these forms of 
consciousness develop, in mutual dependence, with the develop- 
mont of memory, Recognition is also plainly dependent upon, 
and necessary to, the development of all intellectual activity ; in- 
deed, as the very word re-cognition signifies, such recollection 
appears in conscionsness as pre-eminently intellectual activity. 
Memory is, then, in some sort, a growth from that primary intel- 
lection in which the consciousness of similarity and of difference, 
and the processes of assimilation and differentiation, are implied. 
But recognition cannot be explained as a simple development of 
any one of these forms of consciousness, so called. To remember, 
with recognition, is not simply to have the consciousness of time 
—however highly developed—or the consciousness of self, or the 
consciousness of similarity and difference. Neither is recogni- 
tive memory to be explained as a compound of all these forms 
of conscious mental life. The rather is it a form of mental re 
action wi generis, which, while depending upon conditions of re- 
tention and reproduction of ideas, under the laws of association, 
and involving the development of various other allied forms of 
consciousness, has still a unique character that transcends the 
conditions on which it reposes. 

The degree of recognition which belongs to different acts of 
memory varies greatly; for the faculty of recognitive memory 
is subject to the laws of development, in the history of mental 
life. For example, I may be said recognitively to remember an 
object, an event, or a state of my own thought or feeling, which 
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there ix an actual remembrance only when the recognition is ac- 
companied by a reinstatement of portions of the memory-train 
continuous with the previous presentation of what is now reeog- 
nized.” But this is only to say that recognitive memory does not 
take place unless the ropresentative object in consciousness is to 
some extent recognized as belonging to the past, and to my past. 
Here again, however we discuss the subject, we are brought 
around to the trath that, én the highest development of memory we 
have a form of cognitive activily which is sui generis—a somewhat 
more than mere reproduction without recognition, and more than 
sere assimilation ax implying Spe but without reproduction 
and the consciousness of time and of welf. 


4.15, All attompts tooxplain therecognitive activity by physiological con. 
ditions are hollow and vain. Nob Jess hollow are thowe thoories which aseume 
that memory is accounted for by merely enumerating the facts and nwa 
of tho association of ideas, considered purely as facts and Inws that have ro- 
‘spect to paychical procosses. ‘The so-called retontion of memory, or tendency 
to react in a given way due to haying previously acted in a similer way, and 
the relations betwoen the paychical processes dno to established associations, 
hare certain correlates in cerebral conditions and activities. Thus we may 
suy that the intensity, complexity, time-rate, und succession of the ‘dons 4 
the mental train depond upon, or are correlated with, the intensity, com- 
plexity, timo-rate and succession of tho corebral processes, But recogni- 
tive memory is not to be explained ax though it wera a mere secession of 
imagos; ora mere snocassion of consciousneeses of any kind; or morely a sue- 
cession of faintor impressions, resembling in chatucter and timo-order provi- 
ously existing impressions, plus consclonsness in general, as It wore AX 
Professor James? bas woll said: “ No momory ia involved in the more fact 
‘of recurrence. . . « A farthor condition is required, . . . that con- 
dition is that the fact imaged be expressly referred to the past, thought as én 
tho past, . . , Bat ovon this would not be momory. Momory requires 
more thon more dating of  fach in the past, It must be dated in my 

rt." 
meen, therefore, there comes into the stream of my consciowmoss a state 
of which E may say, I now know, because I remember, that on such » day of 
‘tho past (of July, ’92) Zelimbod, in company with A, B, etc,, Axnma-yama, and 
Jooked into the crater, ete., then a kind of intellectual activity has beon per. 
formed, whose factors and aspects cannot even be conceived of, much less 
dofinitely ond xcientifically ostablished, a» having physiological processes 
with similar categories. 

416. The presence of conscious recognition, with its accompanying feel 
ing of familiarity, ete, in both percoption and momary, brings these two 
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form of reeognitive momory must be distinguished: 
so terminate. Por example, suppese that the Latin 
person who years ago learned its meaning and how t 
of ideas ovokod in consciousness may, very likely, 
(or “ breath”), “ first declension,” “ fominine 


as of tho grammar in which, school at which, toac 
when, otc., this linguistic lore was gained. — ‘hax th 


anio, for & person who is «till obliged to translate 


eannot be perceived without its meaning in Engl 

perceived.” What immediately follows of grammatical ' 
probably to be regarded asa case of raproduction of a 
ideas (s00 p. 268 £.), with scarcoly a traco of conseions 
And thas much of the whole process, although it sm 

calls retention, reproduetion, and assimilation, eannot pro 
of an memory, in the sonso in which wo are now usl 
Jarly, however, we should undoubtedly say; “You n 


nitive feature of memory—the higher intellectaal 
emphasized ; and now we may desoribe the stream of 
truly by saying that images of how Z learned to decline. 

it that school, under that teacher, at about that 

ind. But this constitutes true rominisconco ; it is 
gree) recognitice memory. ‘For wo have here, however 
all the necessary features of sach memory; that ds, the prase 
esses aro consciously known as representative of what happe 
that is my past. 

‘Whe correct descriptive and explanatory science o 

fore, avoid both of two extremes. It will admit, on 
degrees of the recoguitive activity, with all that is in 
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different acts of memory ; but it will, on the other hand, refuse to reduce 
this unique intellectual and reflexive function of mind to the terms of @ pay- 
cho-physical mechanism, In some sort, J transcend (he present and connect it, 
by a true spiritual synthesis, into a known reality, with the past, in every act of 
developed recognitive memory. 

#17. The relation of rocognitive momory to all knowledge, and to thoso 
convictions concerning reality which enter into all knowledge, is now to 
some extent apparent. It is such memory which makes rational expectation 
possible ; and ws well all reasoning with respoot to the future—all rational 
looking forward, and all projection of remembered trains of ideation into an 
imagined as distinguished from a remembored time. While, then, the con- 
soiousness of time is necessary to the development of memory, the develop- 
meut of memory is also necessary to the developed idea of time, as present, 
past, and fature—and all these with reference, alwayx and only, to my now 
conscions solf, ‘To cay this is not to reason in @ circle; it is simply to nc 
knowledge that interdependence of relatious between all of the activities, 
Pluses, and stagos of mental life, which all montal development shows, 

Not only is rocognitive memory necessarily related to all knowledge, and 
to all development of knowledge, but such memory és knowledge, of what 
really happened in my post. ‘To the extent to which I really remombor, to 
that extent I know; and as long as I do not doubt my memory, I do not 
doubt that T know and what I know. For belief in tho trustworthiness of 
momory is, as wo havo already seen, something that bolonge to its orsontial 
characteristics as recoguitive. To attempt, then, to verify the trustworthi- 
ness of memory in genoral is to attempt something quite absurd. Thera is 
no posaiblo guarantoo of momory which rosides, as it woro, outside of memory. 
‘There is no corrective of one’s own poor memory bab a better memory; 
either one’s own, or that of some other person who bas had a similar presen- 
tative knowledge. Whatovor appoal we muke for the correction or improve- 
ment of memory we are in nowlse getting around, or beneath, or above, 
tho ‘‘anthority” of memory and the “ balief" which wo have in its deliver 
ances, In faot, on that authority and belief hang the porfection of our pro- 
sentative knowledge and all the grounds of inferential knowledge; und 
so, of course, all that can bo said or conjectured about tha paycho-phya- 
ical procossos of reproduction, tho casos of discased momery, of doublo 
consciousness, etc. Unlees the essential soundness of one’s own memory 
be preserved, the very appeal to others to correct it becomes ineffective 
and even impossible. 

418. Yet here again we come face to face with the important, the almost 
omnipresent, principle of continuity. For a comparison of different acta of 
raomory shows an almost indefluite number of degrees of correctness, and of 
assurance of correctness, belonging to them, ‘There are disappointed ex 
poctations based upon mistaken momory, conflict of tostimony aa to the 
same things differently remembered by different memorios, aoquired knowl- 
edigo of the influenca of prejudice, interest, otc., over the deliverances of 
memory; and there are changes of memory produced, by farther reflection, 
or due to sudden inbursts of clearer recognitive recollection, ete, But 
‘especially does experience force upon us & certain submission of particular 
snemories to the memory of gonoralized principles; as when we conclude 
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scious purposeful recollection procoad in the 
ee eee processes is either confirmatory of, or 

os the final memory-picture is developed in 
with ‘the principal traits it possessed in its first form, or for 
those traits others come to be substituted, But no ground 
memory that underlies or overtops all momory ean possibly be 


such pros 

the validating of memory depend 

scionsness flows on without coasing ; 

tho present psychosis to represent the past accurately 

back to that past and compared with it. If we lookats flower mud | 
close our eyes, or turn our back mpon it, even for only that moment whi 

is necessary to extinguish percoptive knowledge; or if we hear a atrain of 
music and then wait only long enough for it to die away in our and if 
then—being in doubt whether we remember correctly that flower or that 
strain of music—wo resort again to the same percept for confirmation of 
memory ; in all such cases we only confirm memory by other memory, with an 
indestructible confidence in good memory as the very basis of the correctness of all 
devaloped acts of comparison. 


The distinction of Kinds of Memory is of littlo value for pay- 
chological science ; it is, however, illustrative of principles al~ 
ready established, and useful in suggesting rules for the cultiva- 
tion of good memory. Kinds of memory may bo 
according to two principles of division: First, the relative 
amounts of faculty which are habitual with different individuals, 
or which enter into different acts of memory, Here the nature of 
the distinction is itself relative. Among such kinds are the 
tenacious and tho spontaneous momory ; the poor and the pro- 
digious memory ; the perfeet and the imperfect act of memory ; 
natural or logical and accidental or artificial memory ; voluntary 
and involuntary memory, ete. The second principle has refer- 
ence to the nature of the objects moxt spontaneously, tena- 
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ciously, and perfectly remembered. Here, of course, the division 
into kinds of memory is only Limited by the number of kinds of 
objects which may be retained and reproduced in memory. 
‘This distinction also is merely relative. All kinds of memory 
alike fall under the conditions of retention and the laws of repro- 
duction, as already described. A few words with reference to 
selected examples of several kinds will therefore suffice. 


419. The word “ tenacions,” as applied to memory has reference to the 
amount of forgetting, in comparison with netual or possible recollecting, 
which experience enables us roughly to measure, ‘The very nature of con- 
sciousnoss, with its limitations of field, attention, otc, and tho very nature 
of all momory, havo boon shown to involve forguttiag as truly as reeollect- 
ing. With all men by far the larger portion of the past (not only the years 
of oarly childhood, but ulso the dotails of almost every day's experionce) is 
‘never actually recalled. But the amount actually reproduced in conscious- 
ness differs very greatly with different individuals; hence the merely relative 
uso of the word tenocions to signify that somo minds hold on to their 
past better than other. A spontaneous" memory is one that reproduces, 
what it produces at all, on relatively Little excitement from suggestion, ax 
wo might say, and generally with ease and marked rapidity in the sequence 
of the ideation processes. While tenacious memory may be trusted to 
“hold on” to the ideas, howover slaggishty and reloctantly it, at timex, ne 
Produces them, spontanvons memory ie prompt, and, for the time being, 

delivery.” ‘These two kinds of memory may, or may not, co- 
same person or in the same individual act of memory, A" poor’ 
memory is relatively lacking in both tenacity and spontaneity ; and ® remark 
uble or “ prodigious” memory would seem to ruquire excellence in capacity 
both to retain aud promptly to reproduce, 

Tnstanoes of tho prodigies performed by spontancous memory aro numer 
‘ons enough. Besides the frequently cited ease of the servant who, on being 
seizod with a fever, talked in Latin, Grook, and Hobrow, what xbe years 
previously had meroly heard recited withont understanding a word, the 
butcher of Bicére might fitly be mentioned as an example; for this man, 
daring his paroxyems of madness recited ontire passages from the tragedy of 
“Phédro ;” but on recovery he failed to recollect a single verse, Nor would 
it seem ont of place to speak of (rained spontaneity, like that of the jugglor 
Hondin, who, aftor a fow minutes epont in tho library of a certain gontloman, 
astonished him by repeating ‘right off" the titles of his books; or like that 
‘of the painter who reproduced from memory the altarpiece of Rubens, at 
Cologne, whon it had been carried away by tho French, and did it so cor- 
rectly that careful comparison was necessary to distinguish between the 
original and the copy. Of mon of traly prodigions memories, especiatly in 
oortain kinds of objects—implying both tenacity and spontancity oxtonding 
to o wonderfully large number of presentation-experiences—history furnishes 
noteworthy examples. In the highest mnk stand thoso who, like Sealigar, 
‘Niobuhs, and Puseal, combinod tho highest qualitiog of mind with the leigh- 

| est development of various hinds of memory. Of Pascal wo are told by 
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reproduction that lie in ite anim, 
Such words as “perfect” 


of life-likenons belonging to the representative 
sremcry the aocarta placing af thn image tae 
ences, the dating of it with exactness, Ix 

Natural and artificial, logical and sooidental, 


voluntary factors which enter into these ucts. Habit 
chioily determinative. Tn logieal memory anch yelations. 
promito and canelusion, species and subsumed indi 
But that “local memory” which enables one to 1 
sontonce, by means of its place on the page, may be c 
cidontal, 

220, Marked instances of the memory of names, fi 
ote., have already been brought forward. Nothing is mo 
hear a porson saying: “My memory for fnces ia fairly 
poor for names ” (or dates, or abstract principles, ate.). 
‘of sense-perception may be said to constitute 
the great differences which exist have nedoubledly aa 
ological basis; and this we recognize whan we speak o 
music, a "good eyo” for form and color, ets, In 
mann: “There are as many kinds of memory as there 
roprosentations, . . . A memory is everywhare; | 
where.” Or, to use the head-line of Sully; Memos 
aries.” This trath prepares the way for those d 

‘Tha editor of Botn's edition of Locke’ Basuy ” fastly exit 
of remarkable memarios, see | 
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persons exhibit in respect of the kind of objects which thay remember best. 
‘Lhe general fact also corresponds to the physiological theory of the cere- 
bral conditions of memory. Thus in developed form we have the memory 
of the artist, the memory of the man of science, tho memory of tho philos- 
opher, the memory of the practical man, ete. ‘The momory of the great 
thinker or scholar is chiefly a wordnemory. In general, also, the different: 


and complotenoss by different individuals. (Here comparo what has already 
been said concerning the sensations and their images, p. 240 f,) 


Valid and useful Maxims for the Art of Remembering follow 
from the laws of retention and reproduction, as already dis- 
cussed. Such maxims may be divided into three classes, ac- 
cording as they haye reference to: (1) Those general condi- 
tions of sound brain and sound mind on which the entire 
structure of the faculty, as it were, depends; (2) the condi- 
tions, especially governing the fixation and distribution of at- 
tention, of the original experience which it is designed to 
remember ; (8) the nature and variety of the connections be- 
twoon the particular memory and the entire structure of asso- 
ciated mental life. Under the first class fall exhortations to 
keep the brain tissue sound and well nourished with properly 
aérated blood; to avoid excessive draing upon the elasticity of 
the cerebral centers, etc. Among the qualifications of mental 
sanity affecting the quality of momory, the quasi-ethical are 
not the least important; such as not to allow interest to falsify 
and cloud memory, habitually to refuse to be overhasty in con- 
clusion of memory, ete. But both the bodily and the mental 
conditions under which the presentation is “committed” to. 
memory must also be carefully guarded. ‘Thus the effort to learn 
when guffering from cerebral fatigue or exhaustion is to be 
avoided, To control attention—with fixation, distribution, repe- 
tition, all directed to the desired end, and interest awakened 
and made to lend vividness to the impression—is the principal 
maxim falling under the second class. Closely connected are 
the maxims which require that advantage be taken of the laws 
of association in the enltivation of memory ; for these laws are 
the “natural modes of the recurrence of the ideas under the 
principles of contiguity, similarity, contrast, ete. Mnemonics, 
or “artificial” memory, then, farnishes safe maxims only so far 
ns it follows these laws; that is, ceases to be artificial and be- 
comes natural. But relatively non-rationnl or accidental associa- 
tions av natural in the earlier stages of the development of 
memory ; and, indeed, for such subjects, in all stages, as do not 
lend themselves readily to the higher forms of association. 


perience. 
422. All helps to momory which emnot ja 
appeal to the natural life of the mind aro likely to 


to unite them in new and highor combinations. 


learned only in sight of the whip or of the promised 
tise. 
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ny one’s memory, but we cannot all 
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prodigies in the line of mathematical or musieal memory, i 
names, dates, ete. With « fairly sorvicoable and y 
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£29. Several important maxims, which are of esp 
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nssocinted with the rest of exporiencein an intelligible way. (Comp, p. 2721) 
(3) Ropoat with fixed attontion until the objoct is * fastened” in momory 
(seo p. 280); or, if this cannot be done without excessive expenditure of 
energy and time, repeat as frequently as possible the first attempts at 
momorizing, For forgetting is mpid at first and slower afterward; and es 
tablished recognitive memory—other things being at all equal—makes, for its 
firm establishment, a large demand upon both timo and energy. [Thus Eb- 
binghaus found that even 16 repetitions would often not secure recognition of 
his series of non-sense syllables tho next day ; sometimes 63-64 repetitions 
wore necessary.) (4) Bear always in mind that wally good memory cane 
not bo secured without cultivation of tho powors of porcoption and reason- 
ing. Nor can the conscience and the heart (the ethical and general affec- 
tive aecompaniments and factors of knowledge) be left ont of the account. 
For, although memory often seoma to bo a sort of special and isolated pieca of 
paycho-physical mechanism, if te faculty ta to be developed as a fountain of 
Knowledge, we must reckon with the whole man—train and mind—as the subject 
who remombera, 
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most part, we livein dreams, where the repri 
generally of a highly schematic and vague ¢ 
little dofinitely recognized, in the stricter n 

In reverie and day-dreaming, memory and im 

in hand, and both may lack the chief ch 
intelligence. But on the other hand, it is by 
the inventor, the artist, or the poet (and even 
pure science or of philosophy) transcends all 
his own past, and even, in the case of genius, of t 
entire race; while, as Schopenhauer says, the 
agination is related to him who has much of th 
velopment of this faenlty, “as the mussel faster 
that must wait for what chance may bring it, 
animal that moves freely or even has wings.” 

Tn somewhat the same manner must we comp 
tion, as respects its place in the development of m 
the faculty of thinking. For here again we must. 
tion below the power of forming conceptions n 
ferences, if by imagination we mean to ii 
ly reproductive image-making faculty. On tho o 
dependence of thinking, in all its higher a 0 
yoloped and trained power of i ‘ion is u 
is much also to make us sympathize with those 
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so-called “intuitions” of the artist, or the man of science and 
philosophy, as standing higher in the scale of intelligence than 
the “thoughts” of the same man—so far as by this latter term 
we designate psychosos different from the intuitions. It is im- 
agination largely that makes what Balzac calls the “ specialist,” 
and declares to be necessarily the loftiest expression of man— 
the link which connects the visible to the superior world. He 
acts, he sees, he feels, throngh his “Inner Being.” For, how- 
eyer much of offensive mysticism may cling to such talk as this, 
scientific psychology has still to remembor that the facts of the 
creative and artistic life of man exist; and since they exist, 
they are not to be denied description and explanation, however 
stubborn they may prove themselves in the face of all petti- 
ness from mathematical, or cerebral, or experimental science so 
called. 

But, in troth, imagination and intellect should not be re- 
gardod a8 distinct faculties properly opposed. They must co- 
operate and interpenetrate each other most profoundly ; although 
different sexes, ages, and individuals show these two sides of 
elaborating and roflecting consciousness in different proportions. 
‘Thus, some psychologists treat them as two directions in the de- 
velopment of the separating and combining activity of mind. 
Imagination, by more searching separation, gets at the interior 
content of the individual ; thought, by manifold combinations of 
another kind, forms lawa and principles, and opens up the so~ 
called universal,! What is chiefly to be noticed, however, ix that: 
the merely reproductive forms of imagination closely resemble 
memory, with a low degree of recognitive energy; while the 
creative forms of imagination rather resemble that rapid and 
lofty thinking which leaps to conclusions with an immediacy 
and certainty comparable to the intuitive processes of percep. 
tion. Both these two extremes, however, are connected by an 
indefinite number of interyoning links, And in all imagination, 
memory and thinking are necessarily involved. 


2.1. It in scarcely worth while to enter into the controversy as to whether 
imagination ahall be called a “ faculty” or not, The Horbartians and the 
physiologists hore again agree in denying auch a title to thie form of mental 
lite. According to Volkmann, properly speaking, imagination is only aterm 
for tho anorgy residing in tho idens themselves, and ix tharofore diffocant ne- 
cording to the differences of the ideas. Each idea has its memory, and overy 
movement of the collective consciousness has its power of imagination. Ac- 
conling to the physiologists tho highest flights of creative genius aro folly 
acconnted for aa reproduced cerebral activities formerly excited by external 


1 800 George 1 Peyehologio, p. 904 f. 
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theory of ideo-motor effect on the skin and museles, po necessary to the art 
of the actor, reposes upon the sume basis of truth. Lichtenberg highly 
praised Garrick as an actor by declaring that he (by gift of vivid 

tion) “appeared to be present in all the muscles of his body." Tho rise of 
feeling from the fainter forms in which imagination fist exeites it, to the 
highest pitoh of emotional grandeur, is possible only on the samo busis, The 
complete physiological conditions of productive imagination seem to incolve both 
cmuivally initiated ideation-factors and motor factors, both centrally and poriph- 
erally reproduced, 


The most important psychological Division of the Imagina- 
tion is into Reproductive and Productive (or Creative). This 
distinction, however—like the others—is one of degrees only. 
As the type of the more purely reproductive form of imagina- 
tion we may instance our dreams, or those phantasms which 
chase each other through consciousness when we are about fall- 
ing asleep; or again, when we are lying awake and (excitedly 
or placidly) watching ourselves make pictures ax it were, Here, 
however, the truly creative character of the work involved is 
often wonderful. In the wildest of our dreams the spontaneity of 
fancy may be most apparent; and there are few dreams where 
the whole pageantry docs not show the soul of the dreamerto be 
an artist that makes much of a small amount of sensation-“ stuff,” 
by helping it out with large drafts upon the image-making fac 
ulty. On the other hand, it is customary to deny that the most 
supreme efforts of imagination can result in traly creating: 
anything. Here, however, we must distinguish carefully our 
use of worda, No object can, of course, be constituted by activity 
of representation which may not be analyzed into factors that 
havo previously beon, by discriminating consciousness, known as 
factors of presentation.experience, For so-called creative im- 
agination, however, the factors themselves are re-creations—ex- 
isting only whilo the mind creates them; and as respects the 
limits of combination, none can be assigned except those fur- 
nished by the most fundamental principles of all intellectual 
life. Within these oxpansive limitations the imagination creates 
(more divinely because consciously, and because more freely ac- 
cording to ideals) the world of both material and psychical sort 
with which it presents itself, and which it presents also to the 
apprehension of other minds. It is, a8 Professor Everett ' has 
said, “the power of mental vision, a power which croates that 
which it beholds,” 

Reproductive Imagination develops in constant dependence 
upon the two closely allied forms of the general representative 


\Pootry, Comedy, and Duty: p. 1. 


those connections of place as time in my 

acterize the objects of recognitive memory. TI 

ination may then be considered as a sort of 1 

to say, complex idea which results from ma 

arises without recognition of it as representative 

them, and without my dating of it as belonging to 

Hence we speak 6f places and friends as we see them i 

or call them up in reverie, as either mem ory images: 

ures of the imagination. (a) The concrete 

ness and the vividness of the objects of reproductive ii 

depend upon the total character of the mental d op 

‘Thus the growth of even the lower forms of fancy requires keen 

ang na analytes perception of those objects which are to ‘be repro. 
by act of fancy; it also requires the retentive 

whieh holds in store the single features and the totals of the x 


43, The ordinary sychological neconnt of dreams ascribes thern almost 
ental images under the Jaws of associa 


meagre; the fale ten about it by the imagination may be absardly dispro- 
ionate, were the cases of the dreamer that explained to himaclf a 


leop 
into a mask of pitch which was then torn away with the skin of his lips—and 
all due to his being tickled about thoso organs with a feather ; or af the asth- 
matic sloopor who projected his own distross for breath into tho horse of the 
diligence that, in his dream, was carrying him over the Alps, and, having 
fallon down, lay panting and dying before his eyes. Thus, interesting and 
yot nonsonsical pages of print may bo road off in sloop—apparently from a 
book, but really from meaningless dots in the retinal field of vision,' 

Now it is plain that we may speak of sich work as this, either as helong- 
ing to memory, or to roproductivo imagination, or to creative imagination, 


1 See the article by the suthor lo Mind. New Berle, vo! np. R¥0 f. 
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according to our chosen point of view. But certainly the fancy of thousands: 
of dreamers nightly constructs talos quito as worthy of tho title “ oroative,” 


and quite as ingenious, as the greater number of thecarrent novels, In this 
same connection may be mentioned the work done by the imaginatien of the 
insane ; for example, the case of the Rasalan Nihilist, long imprisoned, for 
whom hia creaking slippors, as he paced his prisou-cell, became ** the haant- 
ing voices of damned fends,” 

‘On astill lower plano, pe ically, stand thoso instaneos af reprodue- 
tive imagination where Seen oes Sok nevlaninal FeRaal agate 
searcely a semblance of dramatic unity. ‘This ix a form of development 
closely connocted with that spontanoity of the image-making processes to 
which attention has already been directed. Here, as in dreams, an increased 
rapidity of metamorphosis tnkox tho place of artistic combination. A certain 
creation takes placo; but chaos is the rosult rathor than a dramatic unity. 
Thus Grinthnisen tolls us how he once dreamed that he was riding a horse, 
when immediately the horse became a buck, the back became a oalf, the 
ealf a cat, the oat @ bowutiful maiden, and she, an old woman, Tho troo 
ou which the cat climbed became chareh, and this a garden; the playing of 
the organ in the church ehanged into the mewling of the eat and thix into 
wasong from tho maiden, ote. Such * rout” of tho imagination, pokes 
Hiot of fancy, characterizes certain well-kuown forms of iusapity. In some 
such oases, if the insane person is ertisticnlly inclined, ovartistioally trained, 
the product of tho imagination may take ona vaguely snggoative and ex- 
coedingly weird character, Such are the songs sung, the pictures drawn, the 
pooms and speochas composed in madhousea, Nor have instances been 
wanting where artists of alleged, or eron of great real, merit havo—espe- 
cially, perhaps, in their Inter compositions, when unchecked tendencies to 
idiosyncrasios of fancy had devoloped—gono * half-mad,” as it wore, in thoir 
works of art, Indood, certain passages in the greatest dramatists and mi 
‘sicians soquire the effect they have over our imagination by their suggestions 
of the muthor’s fancy as having broken {roe from all Inws of association, ax 
well ns all forms of reality. The coe of tho clown, the carnival, the pan- 
tomine, ote, coriainly do not excite what George Eliot bas called * the 


and appeal to, one genuine side of imagina- 
tive faculty : they ‘tine enables good wit to “turn diseusex to commodity.” 
#4. Fortunately, howover, most of tho activity of human imagination 
more obviously bows to some form of the laws of association, as depondent 
upon perseption, memory, and thought. ‘Thus, in some sort, by being less 
spontancous and productive, tho fanoy is more tame and serviceable. Steh 
is the imagination of the average, steady-going mon in his waking life. 
Tndood, the claretor af ita working detormines, to a considerble extent, the 
ifo and dream lifo, For, as havo already 
‘seen, imagination enters into all perception of things; as we shall soon sec, 
ft im largely constracts the world as known to science; while the world in 
which i ii 
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imagination is, then, always teleological ; it is ca 

fo a plan. Such a complex mental performance 
membered experience in the form of past pre 
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sciousness, of these presentation-experiences: 
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this often accompanied by dissatisfaction with 
of past presentations ; (4) some, at least dim, m 
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new unity to he effected by the combination, as its end (some 
semblance of an“ ideal”—that is to say—held before the mind). 

‘The interests served by creative imagination are exceedingly 
various, a3 respects the character of its ideals, the amount of 
conscious attention given to selection of means, and the amount 
of feeling involved, etc. They range all the way from a cook's 
construction of a new regout or a new dressing for salad to the 
activity of the astronomer who rounds ont the solar system 
by inserting the as yet unseen planet, or who traverses the 
space beyond the remotest discoverable star to form a picture of 
the universe. Strictly speaking, it is only by productive imagi- 
nation that we can complete at all the otherwise fragmentary ex- 
perience of sense and self-consciousness. By it one puts one’s 
self the other side of the tree yonder, and so completes a picture 
of the object as having a far side as well as a near side, Only 
by it does one enter the arena of past histories, understand 
and enjoy biographies, comprehend and sympathize with one’s 
fellow-men. Thus the child learns to play his part upon life's 
stage by practising, in anticipation, with an almost limitless 
variety of imagined circumstances, Thus, too, docs the artist 
enter into the very heart of nature and intuit the beauty and the 
meaning which utterly escape all scientific analysis. Or, like 
tha musician who saw “all heaven opened and the great God 
sitting on his throne,” the believer in the tenets of religion 
transcends, by use of this faculty, the bounds of memory and of 
syllogistic reasoning. 


45. Detailed statoments ara scarcaly neoded respecting the quostion 
how far imagination ean bo truly “creative,” Nor is it Ikely that analy 
statements can be scientifically made and defended. On the one hand, 
fixod Iines cannot bo drawn in definition of the limits within which new 
combinations can take place, Tho démits of the combinations possible aro 
vory variously fixed—(1) by the ends sought through the act of imagiaa 
tion ; (2) by tho skill in analytic observation and synthetic power Delong- 
ing to tho individual ; and (3) by tho insuperable Iwwa, the ultimate forms 
of the development of all mental life. ‘Thus the limitations set by the ends 
which tho man of science or the inventor recognizes differ grently from 
those to which art subjeots itself; and each form of art acknowlodges, at 
Jeast in somo indefinite fashion, its own peculiar limitations (as respects 
matorial in which tho idoa of tho imagination must be realized, method of 
procedure, etc.), Prose imaginative literature, for examplo, recognizes 
some vagne distinction between the novel and the romanco; the different 
forma of musical composition (oratorio, symphony, ete.,) observe other Nm- 
itations. Again, it only needs saying to be credited that different individ- 
uals are differently Hmited in respect of this so-called creative faculty, 
according to the original constitution of their minds, their training, and 
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diseriminating, assimilating, and differentiating consciousness. Especially 
important, however, ia the dependence of imagination on intellective presen- 
tation-oxporience, on percoption as an achievement of both isn: 
and thinking faculty, Such perception is as necessary to the man of imag- 
ination us to the man of science; but different aspects of the object are 
cunght in tho two casos, and tho ond songht in the now combination is also 
different. The imagination of the inventor and of the artist must both be 
stimulated and fed by discriminating perteption; but in the cnse of a 
painter, bis eye seizes upon the form and coloring of porceived objects in 
such an onalytio way, and so fixes it in memory, that it may serve as ma- 
terial for his art in tho tutnre. Tho same thing is tran of the musieian, 
whose perception ia the most “interior” of all artists, Apropos of this it 
may be noted that certain Japanese kakemonos represent their old-time 
musicians as wandering, with their simple musical instruments, in tho soli- 
tary places of nature to catch the various notes which aho emita, And be- 
cause the musical art of this people never gat beyood the lower imitative 
staga, it is confessadly inferior to that of European peoples ; for imagination 
doos not Jose, bat rothor gains, in intellectual quality when it passes beyond 
the reproductive stage and constructs nn ideal by fashioning over the ele- 
ments of a past perceptive experience, 

47. Tho origin of all great creations of imagination is necessarily 
amore of less enveloped in mystery. Especially is this true when we see 
thom manifesting a relative indopondonce of the development of what wo 
call the “thinking faculty.” In reflecting upon certain phenomona of nat- 
ure, of the lower anitusls, and of the wsthetical products of human activity, 
ono is led to refer much to the unconscions, or to so-called instinctive 
a4 distinguished from intellective and voluntary activity. But prychology, 
as the description and explanation of the phenomena of human conscious 
can only recognize fn silence the so-called unconsoious orentive {mage 
tion of nature. The theory of instinct, whether in man or in the lower 
not much clearer ; and, as has just been said, we are forced to 
admit that puychologiesl science cannot wholly explain the origin of cartain 
prodnets of crcative imagination, Certainly they, not infrequently, arise in 
auch way aa to give conntonance to the word “divine ;" and this word ix, 
psychologically considered, far moro clear and intelligible than is the word 
unconscious. Hence we have no fault to find—excopt to say that, of 
course, snoh phrasog are not scientific—with Mozart's father, who dosig- 
nated as “a gift of God” the imagination of his son, when at first sight ho 
played the grand organ, treading its pedals aright; or with Kepler's claim 
that, in imagining the laws of motion he “roa the thoughts of God” after 











im. 

Sciontifie psychology is warranted, however, in insisting upon the trath 
that, aa a rule, the growth of the products of creative imagination under the 
Inws of association of Ideas, and of intellectual progress, can be dofinitely 
treed, This is trne for the individual; and it ix also trae for the race. 
Thue, if wo are permitted to analyze the creations of tha imagination (oven 
iliose of the greatest genius), and are furnished with data for tmcing the 
‘history of the author's mental development, we can largely explain the 
roeult in accordance with psychological laws. For the works of the great 
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by saying ‘‘one does not know what to imagine.” Sent ineretcsce 
creative imagination, however, developed intellect and imagination both 
excite and guide the ohoies of an ideal, and of means carefully selected for 
its realization. The case of works of art is often presented a4 though lofty 
and pregnant imagination could bo divoread from, or ware oven opposite to, 
the choices and strosses of volition and the conative onsets which we aseribe 
to will, But this is notso, In creative imugivation of the highest order the 
man must will what ho imagines, or no real creation takes place, Gautier 
says of Balzac that ho did not copy" the two or throo thousand types 
which play # more or Jess Important réle in his “human comedy ;" he 
Hived them ideally. “ Ho wore their olothes, contracted their habits, moved 
in thoir surroundings, was Hemselees—during tho necessary time.” For the 
freedom of the artis, and of the appreciative beholder of the work of art, is 
not independent of his choice ; and this choice extends both to the factors 
and to thoir idoal mode of ayathesis, 

29. But the work of creative imagination is by no means confined ta gen- 
ins, or to artists, or to persons of marked talont in their line. What ia ealled 
the * real world” of daily experience is far more largely, than is at first sup- 
posed, the coustruction of the productive image-making fuculty. The ideal 
‘world which this faculty minglox with the daily life of the average man is an 
inexpressible solace to the soul. For without bis dream of some kind no 
man could well bear to exist, Thus we read of a certain honse-servant who 
had chorishod an ardont but never-realizod desire to become a soldier ; during 
the day the poor wretch cleaned boots, but by night he dreamed himself a 
major and in command of a regiment, In somewhut similar fashion ehilanon 
‘amuso thomsclvos with play; tho lover onjoys the prosonee of his absont mis- 
tress; the mother fondly dwells over tho virtues and prospects of her far- 
away child; or the business man sustains and stimnlates himself with the 
prorpocts of what he chall gain and bo when “hie ship comes in.” On tho 
other hand, all manner of depressing, fearful, and corrapting superstitions 
‘are baleful frnits of the productive imagination. Under its influence the 
same child who has played morrily by day oovors hia head beneath the 
bedelothes by night, or sits shivering in the dark room to which he bea tea 
consigned for punishmont. If we ave to beliove Bourget—and many in- 
stances mpport tho canclasion—it is with youth oxpocially that tho “frenaiod 
power of imagination turns to torture.” Bat savage peoples generally, and 
tho more ignorant in oll countries, produce by diligent exercise of this fueulty 
‘# world of woird and horrid shapes and ovents that gain easily tho beliof in 
their reality which attaches itself to all objects of vivid constructive mental 
activity. And hore the popular and tho artistic neos of the imagination blond 
indistingniabably in their results ; for varied folk-loro,” ballads, fairy tales, 
and fables thus emorgo and become parts of litemtare’ ‘With men, gener- 
ally, it is the eroative imagination which adds so vastly to tho significance 
‘of death—something far beyond that instinctive repulsion to tho threat of 
dissolution which the higher of the animals are supposed to show, 

It is not this ploasnre- and pain-giving work of productive imagination, 
however, which we have here chiefly in mind. The rather is it the extension 
of that profound truth which we have already seen illustrated in many ways: 
perception itself involves idealization; the percept is largely tho creation of 





be served in somewhat 

pose of memory is substantially one throu 
tance of this considoration is enhanced also 
in the scientific and in the popular estimate, 
form of mental function has been far too 


because the real differences in the ooo 
largely determined by differences in its e 
chosen end. Thus we derive (1) practical 

tific imagination ; (3) artistic or wsthetical in 
ethical and religions imagination. 

The foregoing distinctions in kind, althou 
are relative and not mutually exclusive. For 
agination of the inventor or the artist must part 
quality ; nor can the discoverer of nature's wik 
dispense with mental activity resembling that wl 
conditions for the highest art-work, Again, 
of imagination are most closely akin to the 
ligious, as the history of art and religion 
analysis of psychology in showing. Yet fn 
practical and the ethical concern the one 4 
is evident that these two kinds are elena 
the one creative human mind devel: 
have respect to different conn of its intrest 
and by discriminating intel! ligoneo and 
choice, sets itself to the approximate 
ends. Hence imagination is in some sort 
unifying mental activity that overleaps tho 
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and time which reality respects, and thus binds the data of im- 
mediate experience into an ideal whole, in preparation for the 
supreme synthesis of the reasoning faculty. And if intellect 
chastens imagination with regard for fact and law, imagination 
outstrips intellect, since it is a pioneer and exciter of revolt 
against what is merely “conformable to past experienco;” and 
with it the intellect cannot dispense. 

The ordinary distinction between Funcy and Imagination is 
fairly well taken ; but it introduces a subdivision which properly 
belongs under the wsthetical imagination, and which is some- 
what vague, and at best only a matter of degrees. For these 
very reasons imagination is a much broader term than fancy, 
To apply the words “practical” and “scientific” to the term 
faney would seem to be inappropriate; and it is only with 
some show of contempt that one would speak of the ethical 
and religious imagination as identical with a similar work of 
faney. But certain art-work, which is the construction of the 
image-making faculty as related to the excitement of wsthetical 
focling—may properly be spoken of as belonging under tho 
rubrie—* the fanciful.” With this understanding even, we should 
hesitate as to where to classify many wsthetical compositions; 
for thoy might equally well be spoken of as belonging to fancy 
orto imagination. But, in general, fancy is distinguished from 
imagination (1) by having less regard for the probable aa de~ 
termined by known facts and laws; (2) by being less likely to 
be connected with practical interests other than that of mere 
amusement (fancy may be “tickled,” imagination must be 
* awakened ” and “ fed”); (8) by being less bound by cousidera- 
tions of method in the attainment of its lower and more immo- 
diate end; (4) and consequently, by being narrower in the range 
‘of subjects to which it can be applied; (5) by serving more tem- 
porary issuos, but tiring and disgusting if the attempt be made to 
render it an object of enduring or frequent intuition ; and (6) when 
successful, by ministering to a lower form of msthetical feeling. 


2.10, Ttin a tenis to any that withont practical imagination na oseupation 
can succosifally bo carried on. By imagination tho nd to bo attainod, how- 
ever lowly and immediate, is held before the mind and thus the nature of 
the practice determined ; thus nlso are the separate trinsactions modified 
according to tho relation which they are found to anatain as means to this 
end. For as Schiller says in his “Song of the Bell :” 


“Ib ts just this which manhood gracor, 
And ‘tis for this his mind should stand, 
‘That in his heart he over traces 
What he constructs with his own hand." 








‘ethical and religious imagination. But they cant 
tive activity of the representative faculty which sols be 


who plan great business enterprises, or political 
‘well as they who plan dramas and musical compositions, 
Jurge capacity for some ‘of productive imaginatio 
many havo failed misombly in such manner of ente 
expansive faculty, as on account of excosa in devising 
attainment of high ends, without sufiefently 
materials and moans of rvalization, 

211, To listen to the claims of certain modern 
of science, one would suppose that all which is eo 
be founded on the most oxact and earofally limited pore 
tension only along strictly guarded lines of muthen 
reasoning, capable of being experimentally tostod. Tint 
what is called “science” is—all of it—vory largely tho 
imagination ; xcarcely loss largely so than is the work © 
or tonos, or colors. Indeed, there are many nrtintio 
(some of Shakespeare's plays, for example, or not a 
which wo may know, by a careful comparison, to be ma 
reaontatives of reality than—in all probsbility—certain 
theories would prove to be, if only we could ever 
Jattor do roprosent reality. As Professor ©, ©, Everitt 
ory of evolution, whether it be true or falso, is as 
mind as the fables of Asop, where the monkey and 
Who fablo may be more fan 

Let what is called the 
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amined in detail when testing the statement just made, But, in tho first 
place, Jot it bo remembered that what is eid to be observed fs, in trath, very 
largely constracted by the imagination, No one accustomed to the use of 
the higher powers of the microscope can for a moment doubt this, as respects: 
what ix soon undor its lonses. Indood, what i seen depends, not #0 much 
upon the pure senso-data as upon interprotation—upon the reading into 
these data of the appropriate mental images. For example, in nerve-histol- 
ogy the cuts of the onlinary text-books picture imagined charmctors, the 
exact likeness of which no one can find in actual nerve-preparations. No 
one ean find anything in partienlar in thease proparations who is not him. 
re fnceenaee to picture what ho in to find, 
And the history of the growth of this scicnco is full of illustrations of the 
truth that difforont observers not infroquontly do find what they imagine they 
shall find, What is trao in high degree of this most difficult science of ob- 
servation is true—although in less degree—of all similar sciences. ‘The de- 
munds made upon the mind by theso sciences correspond with the method 
of training which they furnish to the mind. As a recent writer has said of 
geology, it trains the mind in “the method by which theoretical onder ix 
made ont of the interminable confusion and complexity of natural things.” 
What is trac of the observational basis of modern scienco is pre-ominently 
true of its theoretical development, For modern science fx not mare dine 
tinguished for ite widely extonded and carefully guarded obsorvation than 
for its subtile and stupendons thoorles. Bat every theory is the product, 
of necessity and by virtne of its very nature a8 teory, of the constrne- 
tivo imagination. 11 is a synthesis explanatory of facts by reference to an ideal 
principle. And what ® marvellous complex equipment of entitios and laws 
ig that with which the devotee of the natural sciences finds himself pos- 
sessed whenever he resorts to this treasure-houre of the 
faculty! Horo are beings and modes of behavior, not ouly unlike anything 
that comes within tho sphere of pereoptive reality, but even combining 
within themselros the idealized potencies of mont contradictory real oaks 
ities. Such are the Inminiferous ether, the electricity that is a physical 
entity, perchance, without having mass, the atoms that wre too large to bo 
imagined oa more points, and yet not large enough to be imagined in terms 
of sensniots imagination, whether of sight or touch. ‘Tho changes whieh are 
‘oonsclossly going on in those beings, and which theoretically underlie and 
account for all physical change, make the most exhausting demanda upon 
constructive imagination, if we ara to have any idea whutever ax to what 
these beings aro roally about. Especially do biological and geological 
science, with their theory of evolution, require from this faculty an exercise, 
strotching throngh countless ors of time, and picturing processes in the 
wombs and brains of oxtinct animals, and in the capillary vessols of ae 
‘etc., that no eye has ever seen or ever could havo seen. And wo refrain 
from speaking in this connection of those immeasurable * gaps" and ‘miss 
ing links,” and ‘sudden leaps,” and infinitesimally small “ variations,” on 
which imagination must draw ad libitum, if any satisfactory theory of evolu~ 
tion is to bo set mp and maintainod. 
‘These largo drafts upon tho human foculty for making pictures of 
the ideal are not here spoken of with the intention to reproach modern 





rms of art not too complox ideas may be prosonted 
aud stataes are the books of the people,” s 


or played impromptn ware only a part of those which the 
faculty playod for him to hoar ; and that he eonld not well avoid listening to 
what was going on in his ear or stop it sounding until it had been « 


growth of this orm of metbetleal imagination she inept mic is most 
instructive. Enlanced sopo was given to this faculty whon tho di 
‘was mado that two or more arias could be simultaneously sung, if only 


1 The Setentific Use of the Insagination, p. &. 
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ancoessive notes stood in certain relations, without a disagreeable effect from 


imagination 
and with the increased number and power of the musical instroments at 
command the artist in tones is, of all others, most gloriously free, Yet thore 
is no more affecting tribute to the incredible achievements of the masters of 
this form of constructive facnlty than to compare the works of Beothovon or 
Haydn, as rondered by modern instrumontation, with the foeblo sensuous 
result which must have been produced by the instruments on which these 
masters composed them. Tt was surely what dmiaghaaslen Nass ae ucs 
what the sonsos received, that carriod the tokens of such grandeur! 
It is in povtry, however, that the constructive 

tioat exercise; for hore it ia more completely joined with the higher intel- 
Jeotital procossos of thinking, and it employs langgange as the ‘yohicle of ex- 
pression and means of appeal to other minds. Here, then, its creative work 
consista in. 


age-making faculty. 
the nature of the material employed (conception and its eae 
rds), poetio creations must be more “ thoughtful” than is the 
painting standing noxt in this regard, and music 
away, Unless imagination is clarifiod by thought, its highest crea~ 
tive work in postry is impossible, As Joubert has said: ‘Tha true poot 
has a mind fall of vory clear images, while ours in only filled with confused 
descriptions.” But all the unfathomable mystery of life may be clearly 
imaged by pootry, as well as its recognizable aspects and mora undoubted 
teachings, with a fulness aud variety more nearly oomesponding to reality 
with other arts. Henoo, with the proper limitations, it is 
not wholly improper to say: “The imagination ia in a special sense the 


the conneotion of the work 

should be agnin noticed hero. 

by similarity and contrast which 

and the varions fi af speech which posta employ ; it fs rather primarily 
the notivity of lively faney or imagination in connection with 

tion, Tho determining oxperience is, for the poot thix—that he sees aud 
hears something moro than, and different from, the ordinary observor in the 
presentations of sunso and of solf-consciousnoss, It is the idea an intuitod 
in the perception rather than us suggested by another idea which he catches 
as others do not. It is the fundamental difference in his perceptive in- 
terests and experioncos which furnishos him with his poculiar equipment of 
associated ideas for the use of constructive imagination, Tn general, ssthet- 
ical imagination feeds upon what it finds, by intuition of the ideal, as pree- 
ent in the concroto and individual experience—the presentation of sense or 
self-consciousness, 





is row, must be constructed by 
we shall find thot all conduct, 
the work of mentally constructing standards, ideals, and 


or “ought to have done,” under @ given set of 
Scenarios oa The word “right,” in its 


tion of fuaginatlon, saffused with feeling and guided by n 
Tf what has jast been said is trae for the very beginnings of 
it is, of course, pre-eminently trae for the men of Resp: or 
fine of life. Tt has boon said that ‘hus impelled 
nts and tho martyrs of humanity.” Leaving out the word “ even” 


changing tho word '*impollod” (for it ie feoling that impels), wo may at 

‘once adinit that moral heroism is impossible without the power fo construct 

high moral ideals. Indeed, the man who seems to be u hero in the matter of 

courage, fidelity, or solf-saeritie, but who does tho dood by teed 

or by stress of will, without aay mental ploture of its significance as related 

to some ideal, is no real horo nt all. Tt ia na truo of othionl as of msthetical 
imagination that it is easontinlly an fdealizing process. 

‘That the alleged entities and principles edged oe religions faith and 
worship are dependent upon conatractive imagination no one will be found 
to dony, ‘This ia perhaps no more trag, althoagh more obrions, than tho de- 
pendence of scientific theory 

the Absolute," or of terms 

predicates and attributes and sotivitios of Deity—euch as his eternity, om- 
nipotence, unity, and even his wisdom wad trath, ete.—the combined enere 
gizing of imagination and thought, in a vary high dogree of the exereise of 
both these faculties, is necessarily implied. But tho religious imagination 
is in many respects more closely allied with the wathotical than with the 
scientific; while, of course, its connection with ethical imagination is 0 
lose and important that it is in fact difficult to acparate between the two, 
Ethical and religions imagination, however, is more noarly allied to the 
sciontific than to the metheticnl, in at loast ono important respect; it makes 
‘an appeal to observation and to inference, in the world of reality, for a oup- 
port to its ideal creations. This—nsx hna already beon snid—is on renson 
why fancy, as distinguisbod from imagination, is tolorablo and even ploas 
ing in art; but is aot so in science, conduet, and religion. 


The Development (and cultivation) of Imagination is ae im- 
portant part of psychological praxis. Its general rules, how. 
ever, follow pretty plainly from the laws of the reproductive 
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activity as thoy have already been dij But since the cult- 
ure should always be special, all the most appropriate maxims 
depend upon the conditions of the different kinds of imagina- 
tion, The scientific imagination, as cultivated in a way special 
to its kind, will, of itself, searcely be favorable to the development 
of the wsthetical or the othico-religious imagination, It will 
even need much tempering in order to be most serviceable in so- 
called “ practical life.” On the other hand, a high order of #s- 
thetical imagination is attainable with little or no ability to form 
an adequate conception of that world of atoms and forces and 
physical laws in which science revels. While that men who con- 
feas no difficulty in picturing the nature and the behavior of ln- 
miniferous ether, and of other imaginary physi 


is no lack of examples to show. In fine,the very ii 
ination makes an “ all-around " cultivation of it, toa high degree 
of attainment, very difficult, if not impossible, to achieve. 
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point of view. Without uawareantaly 
balled " format logo,” it only accords 
trentises which bear this title make upon the u 
either the impression of being commonplace 
of being remote from, and even unfaithful to, 


abstract and contentless forma, of the in 
however, only affords « partial justification. 

an advantage to have the more obvious intel! 
which come to maintain themselves between the 
choses in the stream of conaciousness, stated in 
stract and wniversally valid formulas. At the san 
wide separation of logic during these hundreds : 
psychological basis has exercised an 

the science ; and it is hard to show that it has 
istence as thus separated. From the time of its 
Aristotle until almost the present day, the so d 
thought” has undergone little or no development. 
received its shaping at the hands of that great 
derive its full legitimate benefit from a kno Ze 
phenomena of concrete mental life ; for no science 0 
(since Aristotle’s De Anime sustains no such reli 
sequent treatises on the soul as his logic sustains 


which logic could base itself, or with which, as b 


ever, formal logic can never be 

branch of psychology ; its sole province is to 
poses of convenience, it may be in symbolical 

the forms which the psychoses assume, what are 
tions, and what are the laws of their sequonee, a 
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the relating faculty the development of knowledge goes on, But 
this is essentially what the psychology of thought and of reason. 
ing also attempts, And the fact that logic aims to make its con. 
clusions more indubitable, its atatementa of the general forms 
and laws of the intellect more universal, by abstracting from all 
concrete content, is of relatively little importance. Among the 
most genuinely interesting questions concerning the phenomena 
of mind are such as follow: What is the real nature of those 
mental processes for which both psychology and logic employ 
the terms “conception,” “ judgment,” “reasoning” (inductive 
and deductive)? What ¢ews must these processes observe in 
order to contain the truth, and mentally represent, in a valid way, 
what we call reality? and, How may the sphere of knowledge, as 
distinguished from the regions of conjecture, opinion, and mere 
belief, be enlarged? But the complete answer to these questions 
takes us beyond the hounds of the descriptive science of psychol- 
ogy, oven if wo include in it the subjects usually treated under 
formal logic and logical praxis. Indeed these questions suggest 
much that lies in that department of philosophy which we call 
Nodtics, or theory of knowledge, 

‘Two differences, however, exist between the more distine- 
tively logical and the more distinctively psychological treatment 
of the processes and laws of thought. 

(1) Psychology treats, primarily, of the actual processes of 
montal life to which the names conception, judgment, reasoning, 
ete. apply. It regards this mental life as being what it actually 
ix—a ceaseless succession of processes, a stream of conscious- 
ness in which different states and fields of consciousness follow 
each other without any possibility of pause. Tt is the nature of 
these processes and the actual forms of their sequence—the life 
of relating consciousness, which, like all mental life, moves on 
while it relates, and analyzes and synthesizes its own content as 
the successive “moments” of that content ocenr—which psychol- 
ogy tries to describe and explain. Logic, on the contrary, enacts 
the fiction of a so-called product of thought, which can, by 
abstraction, be considered as separable from tho living process 
and as capable of thus being subjected to analysis in order to 
determine its nature. Thus logic treata concepts as products, 
difforing in respect of “content” and “oxtent;" judgment 
and the syllogism, too, are regarded by this science as com- 
pleted resultants of operative faculty—psychical entities, as it 
wore, which can be analyzed into formulated arrangements of 
the aforesaid concepts. And so we are told how judgments 
are “formed” by combining concepts ; and syllogisms and trains 








of mental life : and—to employ a sug 

—it is the “ morphology "* of intellectual: 

logic and psychology aim to discover. " 
(2) The treatment of thought-processos by 


experience, is less successful, by far, than is the attemp 
geometrical form and of number. For 


of primary intel. 


v6 of 
lection becomes more dominant under the guidance of a choice of 
certain ends of knowledge to be reached. 


41. Since tho derelopment of Sntllet proper ortho faculty of thought 


and reasoning, favolves the proparatory growth, as it were, of all the elerment> 
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ary processes of mental life, a consideration of this development makes it 
necessary briefly to summarize our previous conclusions so far as they bear 
upon the topic. We have seen how, in the form of representative images, 
our past presentation-experionces are reproduced in consciousness. When 
thus reproduced they exhibit different degroos of intensity, lifo-likenoss, and 
objective resemblance to the originals from which they are said to be derived. 
‘They alxo become related in various ways under the so-enlled lawa of the 


and indisponsable conditions of mental development. 'Tho consciousness of 
rewomblance and the consciousness of difference accompany the recurrence 
of like and unlike ideas. By processes which lie at the rools of intellectual 
life, and to which the name of “ primary intellvetion” has been given, eon- 
scious assimilation and differentiation, and inchoate acts of analysis and syn- 
thesis take place, Tn all this, some at least rudimentary aud primitive ac- 
tivity of jadging is involved; and the dawnings of a conscionasess af time 
are not far rumoved. In all this, conative activity, aa displayed in the foous- 
ing und redistribution of attention, is also present, and the various forme of 
fooling, the affective accompaniments of all intellectual life, constantly 
exert an inflnonco over tho intellectual development. When, then, we come 
to consider the case of adult and developed perception, memery and imugi- 
nation, we find that thinking and reasoning lave already eontribated to the 
formation of these faculties, ina vory profound and comprehensive way. It 
is by consclous comparing, relating, analyzing of the wholes given to the 
senses or to solf-eonscionsnoss ax objects, and hse ‘of the recognized 
elements of past experiencs into new combinations, that we learn—so to 
speuk—to perceive, to remember, and to imagine. 

#2. Lt ix not strmngo, thon (to recur ton subject alrondy touched upon, 
408 £.), that certain paychologiats deny the possibility of distinguishing oe 
tween imagination and thought. 'Thas one anthor® holds that when the ideas 
owe to chance cironmetances the conditions which control their coming into 
relations, wo call the process imagination ;" but when they owe these con- 
ditions to thelr own constitution, as fixing the terms of thelr association, wo 
oall the process ** thinkin ‘There is, therofore, no line to be drawn be- 
tween the two processes ; they merge into each other by imperceptible de- 
grees. So far as the foregoing statement involves the notion of ideas as 
entities influencing oach othor, wo havo already ropoatedly rojectod it, Ac 
cording to Dr, Ward," however, “for psychologists who do not cat the knot, 

+ « it is confeasedly # hard matter to explain the relation of the two” 
{here speaking of so-called senso and intellect), ‘Thinking may bo brondly 
described ns solving a problem—flnding an A X'that is B. In so doing we 
start from a comparatively fixed central idea or intuition and work along the 
sororal diverging lines of ideas axeociated with it—heneo far the aptest, and, 
in fact, the oldest, description of thought is that it is discursive.” Still 
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all, wo distinguish thom as a dovalopt 
scious” (as we dereloped adults do) ‘is a process of thinking? 


Tn discussing the Nature of Thinking it must then be ade 


the other hand, not to distinguish t 
reasoning from pere J 
ould defi 


betes 
Reps 876 £.), we note the fol- 


, the ; cons of conscious Comparison is rela~ 
u think: 


houghtfully ; we 

r agination by 

‘thought is relating, and intellect has several 

-ealled the “relating faculty.” The more we 

think the more we compare—A with B and both with €or D; 
and thus, the more wi bring: out the consciousness of their re- 
semblances and differences in preparation to unite the like and 
separate off the unlike. Illustrations of this emphatic feature of 
all thought may be taken from acts, either of perception or of 
memory, or of constructive imagination. For example, let it be 
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supposed that one is standing before a complox building, or 
holding in the hand a new flower, and thoughtfully observing it. 
‘Then attentive comparison of part with part is going on; and of 
this whole with other similar or dissimilar wholes. 

All such acts of comparison are expressible in judgments of 
comparison: “This cathedral is larger than the one at 1; is 
more purely Gothic; has two or more steeples or towers ; is 
built of such material; so many windows here; mullions orna- 
mented so,” ete. Or again; “This flower is blue, variegated 
with yellow; stamens so many ; pistils so many ; leaves: oblate 5 
name A; class Y;" etc, So also in thoughtful aie one is 
comparing part with part of the memory-picture, and asking 
one's self; “ Was the object or the event really like this pre- 
cisely, or somewhat unlike? was the exact date of my secing 
it, or of its oceurrence, this or some other date?” By em- 
phasizing conscious comparison we are said to “ think out" the 
same result which, from aches point of view, we ascribe to con. 
structive imagination. And as we think we ask ourselves, is this 
or that combination best adapted to the end desired—most con- 
formable to the accepted rules of literary or musical compo- 
sition, ete.? Nor is it only in such elaborate instances of 
“thoughtful ” perception, “ thoughtful " memory, and “thought- 
fal” imagination that we convert the total state of conscious- 
ness into one of a distinctively intellectual order, by voluntarily 
emphasizing the act of comparison. Essentially the same thing 
happens in observing, planning, projecting, anticipating the 
most trifling matters whenever—as we so significantly say—we 
have time and inclination ¢o think. 

(2) Let us now examine what farther takes place in all genu- 
ine thinking. The “condensation " of the results of comparison 
takes place. The changes in the processes of ideation already 
described as “freeing” of the ideas and “condensation” of 
soquent images (p. 285 f.) are preparatory for similar changes in 
the process of thought; and similar changes are furthered by 
all thinking. Repeated acts of attentive comparigon of the like 
quality in different objects result in the immediate recognition 
of similar quality in newly perceived objects as the same—as the 
quality which no longer excites diseriminating consciousness to 
am separate act of comparison, as it were. An act of conscions 
Identification is now possible. Thus discroto individual experi- 
ences are apprehended as having something in common, when 
they are experienced in connection with other qualities, whether 
of X, or Y,or Z, Each concrete similar now becomes entitled 
to one name A (the so-called color, “red” or “blue ;” die exten. 

8 





apprehended 
known" M (a cathedral), or N (a flower of a 
The complexly similar is identified as the 
experienced in connection with the epace- and 


all sufficiently similar objects 
thought, every A, or M, or pats Geis different to phe. 
memory—is modo part of one experience, his process of 
obliterating all consideration of tho particular mental existence 
of ideas, and of binding them together by judgments of 
vison into forms capable of symbolic and secondary 
results in changing the merely representative image into the 
“conception "—the product, the sign, the conveyer, the starter, 
and the guide of thought. 

(3) With this emphasis upon the act of conscious compa- 
rison, and ite resulting establishment of rosorhblanions aid Rime 
ences, another characteristic of thought ix closely connected. 
‘The objects of our presentation-experience thus become united 
under those relations of resemblance which attentive comparison 
has emphasized. Something similar happens, of course, with 
tho ideas representative of the same presentation-experience, It 
is on this account that somo authors have spoken of thinking as 
a new combination of presentations according to their “ objec- 
tivo” connection ; and others have spoken of it as “the uniting 
and separating of ideas solely according to the nature of their 
content.” By thinking, what is numerous and diserete in ex- 
perience is organized into systomatic relations. “ Tho 


into unities of one kind or another; but 
it is also true that we, in thas orderiag and arranging them, be- 
come conscious of the relations which bind them together into 
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these unities, hoe hard synthetic act of intellect 
which makes Generalization and Classification possible. 

(4) In order that the resulta of the activity of intellect in 
comparison, identification, and synthesis may be 
that the psychoses which it makes possible may be used for the 
preservation and extension of knowledge, some further concrete 
means of “ storing,” as it were, these results is necessary. Such 
means, we have already seen, is found in certain concurrent modi- 
fications of motor consciousness—in tho symbols of the unifying 
activity itself. More particularly in the case of man it is the 
word, the modification of the organs of expression (vocal or 
tactile) which can appeal to ear or eye, and so serve the purpose 
demanded. The discussion of the nature of thought is, therefore, 
inseparably connected with the discussion of the office and de- 
velopment of language. For Naming and thinking are closely 
correlnted, 

In these four conscious activities—Comparison, Identification, 
Generalization, and Naming—we find the entire essential nature 
of Thought. Whenever the stream of consciousness shows tokens 
of these activities we may speak of intellect proper as at work ; 
whatever conscious being has actually performed these activities 
has learned distinctively to think, 


23. Tho conditions of suceossful comparison, and the dogrocs of com- 
parison which enter into all truly intellectual acts, are various. ‘The con- 
ditions may be classed as either objective or subjective,’ acoording as they 
are connocted with the nature of the objects as presentations, or with the 
nature of the indiyidual mind. This distinction, however—psychologically 
speaking—only considera the same procerss in conscionsnass fram two dif 
forent points of viow. For oxample, a cortain modorate inteneity of any 
sensation or feeling, und o certain degree of vividness to any idea, is more 
favorable to comparison than a very high or vory faint dogree of intansity. 
But tho subjective conditions of (<) attontion, (2) pro-oxisting sensibility, 
either natural or acquired, and (c) mental preparation inducing aijastment, 
have an influence upon all acts of comparison ns respocts the intensity of men- 
tal improssiona compared, So that for certain porons, or in certain condi- 
tions of body and mind for all persons, the intellectual *arousement " may 
De wich ns to make the nicest discriminations possible with either unnsually 
faint or unusually intense impressions, In studying the quality and quan- 
tity of sensations it was found what discriminations are possible, when 
thonght has ponotrated sonsation, whon tho conscious relating activity has 
een trained on a good natural basis to a high degree of discrimination 
{sco chapters VEIT. und VIII). 

Much doponds also, of course, npon tho particular foaturos of any two 
complex objects which are selected for comparison, and upon the favorable 


) Comp. Sully : Tho Human Mind, Ly p. 999 f 
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tive stage of intellectual development thus reached by the relating activity— 
is (¢) synthesis. This lust term is, of course, highly figurative. That it isnot 
to be intorpreted az indicating tho existence of entities, either bolow con: 
sciousness or in consclousuess, as fixed and separable products of mental life, 
which are then“ put togethar" ad extra, as it were, has already been ex- 
plained repeatedly. But that thinking actually binds together tho different 
elementary processes, with their objects, into higher and yot higher unities, 
thero can be no doubt. (7) Naming—n term taken from that form of sym- 
bol which is distinctive of human thinking—or '‘donomination,” is tho proo- 
ess which fixes and makes subject to recall for further use the results of 
‘Doth the comparative and the eonstractive aspect of intellectnal life, 


It is customary to distinguish three kinds, or stages, in the 
process of thinking ; and these are called Conception, Judgment, 
and Reasoning. From a slightly different point of view it may 
be said that the relating activity results in three classes of prod- 
ucts—the concept, the judgment, and the eters But con- 
cerning “products” of thought, as distinguished from processes 
of thinking, and tendencies and habits resulting in processes, 
it has already boon declared that scientific psychology cannot 
speak. Conception, judgment, and reasoning must then all 
be regarded ax actual forms of prychoses in the flnwing stream of 
consciouences 5 tho rathor do wo dosignate by these words certain 
successions of psychoses which derive their characteristics from the 
nature of their sequence, and of the laws (or fined forms) which are 
shown by the states of consciousness in this sequence. These throe 
kinds, or stages, nre not, however, alike well fitted to reveal to us, 
on being examined, the essential nature of the thinking process 
itself; for this purpose the process called judgment is far supe. 
rior to the other two. Tu the formation and expression of juds- 
ments the whole essence of the thinking process is involved. To 
think is to judge; and to use language as the vehicle and expres. 
sion of thought isto pronounce—whether in one word, or in many 
words—a judgment, Conception and reasoning, so far o8 thoy 
are distinctive of intellectual faculty, are not essentially different 
from judgment ; but both are reducible to the activity of jude- 
ing. For to form a conception is to judge; and to use or unfold 
aconception is also to judge. Without the actual process of 
judgment the so-called “ concept,” in distinction from the ropre- 
sentative image, has no psychic existence ; the vory word ix it- 
self an abstraction which needs an actual process of imagination, 
aceompaniod by judgment and supported by language, in 
to give to it any meaning at all. And reasoning (whether indue- 
tive or deductive, demonstrative as in mathematics, or probable 
as in economics) has its whole nature explained when we have 
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removed. “Against any doubt,” it ins been well snid, “judgment main~ 
taina itself as an inforence.” ‘To decide upon one’s own “ thoughts” ia to 
settle upon certain judgments which one is ready to adopt as one’s own and 
to defend aguinst doubt. 

‘The same truth is further shown when it is considered that, in all casos 
of the comparison of two or more complex objects, whether with reapect to 
one or more qualities, the result of comparison presents itself us a problem 
to be solved by prononncement of a judgment, Forexample: Do you think 
these two colors or tones, A and B, to be the same; or do you think A 
brighter in color, or higher in pitch, than B? Any thonghtful answer re- 
aires comparinon, identification undar tho results of pant experioneo, and & 
judgment. This has been called by Sully’ the “discriminative 
if the detection of difforencis is called for ; but the ‘*nssimilative problem," 
if ono ia roquired to select tho sitnilar in two objects. For our present pur- 
poses such & distinction is unimportant, ‘Thus the experimenter in psychol- 
ogy who gives to hix reaeting agent the problem to put one shade of gry 
exactly midway between two others, who volicits the child to distinguisl 
blue and green, or who tries the ignorant savage to seo whether he can 
count beyond the fingers upon his two hands, erokes a jadgmant, “Mind 
what you are about and think"—we say under such ciroumstances; and 
then your judgment (or finished thonght—your “mind” upon that problem) 
will bo correct. When Hegel, somewhat parvorsely, declaros that to affirm 
“9 carriage is passing the house” is not a judgment unloss there is a quos- 
tion, «. g., “ whether it is a carriage or n curt,” he boars witness to the truth 
wo are illustrating. For in truth to hea cithor a carriage or a cart paas- 
ing outside involvos the results of innumerable provioua perceptive jndg- 
ments, based upon complex ats of comparison ; it is itself (whether true 
or false, whothor called in doubt or not) n perceptive judgmont of a high 
degree of complexity. But if the quostion arises aa to the meaning of this 
partioalar succession of sounds— Ie it a cart or a carriage?” thon inter- 
voning judgments must be called forth in consciousness that may servo ax 
grounds on which to base a final affirmation (or judgment). In both these 
casos, and in all cases where we think as distinguished from merely having a sw 
coasion of images succead each other that may be regarded as ercered from 
gees aoe eetely nomi Be bringing the case wider the thought 


, true Nature of the Concept is now clear as seen in the 
light of what has been said concerning the complex mental proc- 
esses which constract Both Imagination and Intellect, with 
memory exercised in the selection of certain elements of the ob- 
jects of presentation to the exclusion of others, are necessary for 
those complex processes which result in what logic calls the for- 
mation of a concept. To use the more suggestive and vital lan- 
gage of psychology, the process of conception is a union of the re- 
productive function of consciousness with the Sunction—the 
essence of the latter being the act of judging. The representative 
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enced in presentation as various, in respect of place and time 
and other contents, without this variety being itself brought into 
consciousness. Hence it has been claimed that the eonscions- 
ness of an identical reaction upon different presentations of sense 
or of self-consciousness lies underneath, as it were, all processes 
of conception." 

What has just boon said of the difference between conception, 
as an intellectual process, and the merely reproductive character 
of the mental image, requires further elucidation. The process 
of conception may be concrotely regarded from two points of 
view: (1) It may be regarded us ferminating in the bestowal of « 
name, Which is said to fix the result of this intellectual synthesis 
whon completed, and to render it possible of easy and accurate 
recall. When an act of comparison has resulted in the mental 
grasping together of two or more similars as the same (the in- 
tollectual activity of “identification” which brings into an ideal 
unity the manifold of sense), and a symbol has been attached to 
the new mental totality, the conception is completed. But (2) 
the process of conception may also be regarded as starting from 
the name, and then proceeding to realize itself in such sequent 
states of consciousness as result from an effort to think out the 
meaning of the name. Postponing the further discussion of the 
intimate relations between the process of conception and that 
thinking which gives meaning to words, we may for the present 
regard the two as identical. And, in general, we have no other 
way to call up for introspection the actual form of intellectual 
life for which the term conception stands, than to think what 
the names of the objects conceived mean to us, We are forming 
aconcopt (or rather, performing an act of conception) when we 
are learning the meaning of any name—not, indeed, as a com- 
mitting of words to memory, but as an activity of ideating and 
judging consciousness combined. And when we attend to what 
im our conscious experience actually interprets any name, we 
find ourselves exercising the samo activity of ideation and judg~ 
ment combined, 

The Classification of Concepts into Kinds depends upon the 
various possible modifications and combinations of the activities 
already described, Tn the use of various concepts, it is the 
amount of condensation which takes place that chiofly deter- 
mines the character of this nse. Tn rapid and highly developed 
thinking the “name-image " bears within itself all, of a concrete 
nature, which is necessary to the conceptual process. Thus the 
purpose which “the word” serves is similar to that served by the 


1 Soo StrOmpall : Grondrim d. Deyehologte, p. 855 f. 
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laration of the passage just quoted, for ho says: “A man may considera 
figure merely os triangular, without attending to the particular qualities of 
the ungles ar relations of the sides," ete. But surely a figure “+ ae 
triangular" cannot possibly exist as “separated” from “ particular ind 
of angles and sides, As to what can really be done in the way of thus idea- 
ting, we need only refer to the entire theory af ideation ax already establinhod. 
Now, the word “idea,” as hero employed by Borkeley, plainly stands for the 

selective attention, certain 
past experiences of visual presentations ; and this result we lave found to 
vary groatly in reepaot to quasi-“‘ubstructness,” according to the sketchy or 
achematio character of the constructive activity of imagination thus employed. 
But this nctivity itself varies according also to the ond held in view by the 
act of image-making. Our present question, it will be remembered, concerns 
the effect upon “ideas” (in Borkeley’s sense of the word) of thoxo processes 
of thinking which end in the formation of « concept, with a name to fix it 
for future nse, 

Again, John Stuart Mill,’ in his excosslye nominalism, claims that when- 
ever the name of a class is used intelligently, the mind must have before it 
somo individual object eithor perceived or remembored. Tustead of the term 
“abstract notion,” or “concept,” Mill would use the term clast-xame, But 
snrely overy name, as such, is only so much sound; and what psychology 
wishes to know ia this: (1) What mental processes are those which muke the 
use of classsnamex possible? and, further, (2) What mental processes ard 
evoked by the use of clase-names? The answer to both these questions is 
one and the same; it has been given in our previous description of the com- 
plex process called conception. On the other hand, it is the fashion of the 
conceptnaliat to argue as though some actual state of consciousness were pose 
sible, is which a notion, as a sort of statical product, devoid of atl imme- 
dinto influence from concrete processes of ideation, and at loast logically 
separmble from the act of naming, could be found. But when we search: 
eonscionsness with the vivid light of introspection tarned on, we do not find 
any euch notion, or thought product, actually existing there. 

£7. The proper way, therofore, to realize the true nature of 
is to notica what follows in consefonsness upon the presentation of the namo 
‘of aelass, ‘Thus lot the exporimont be tried by pronouncing a class-name be- 
fore a group of persous who are in an attitude of expectant attention as to 
zone such namo, but do not know what particular namo to expect. It will 
he found that every successful attempt to ‘“ conceive” the meaning of such 
word, consists of a longer or shorter conscious series of more or Jess abstract 
images intorsporsed with judgmenta pronounced to one’s solf in languago 
and “explieating" the meaning of the word. For example, let the word 
“lion be the ane selected for the experiment. Some hearers will imimedi- 
ately visualize the picture soon in a book in childhood, or revive the momory- 
image of the animal a4 seen in a menagerie ; or more slowly reconstruct the 
datailed imagos of shaggy mane, a lashing tail, a pair of glaring ayes sot in 
6 hairy animal countenaned, oto, ; and simultaneously thoy will way to them- 
selves" this is # lion," a “lion’s mane,” etc. Others will muke more 
prominont in the process of conesption that part which the proposition 

+ Logle, BE, Uj and Reoxminution of Slr Willatn Hamilton's Philosophy, chap. xvil. 
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name plant. Tutension and extension of concepts are ofton eaid to vary in- 
vorsely ; the mora marks @ concept embraces, the fewer objects fall under it, 
and the more objects a concept embraces, the more slender the 

whieh tt conveys of any of these objecta But this is true only in a limited 
way, and when we allow of a selection and arrangement of marks with the de- 
sign to illustrate this very rale.’ In faet, the numbor of objects belonging 
under any concept is, in most casos, known; and the number of marks 
which may be, or should be, grasped together under any concept as its con: 
tent, and to which the same name may be given, is variablo and snbject to 
development, in the individaal and in the aco, (¢) The potencies, or 
“powers,” of a concept are ordinarily said to be three—Deflnition, which 
expounds the marks and so represents the nature or specific character of the 
concept ; Division, which onumorates the individuals or sub-classes included » 
under it; Denomination, which affixes and interprets the verbal signs, so 
that they may be correctly applied. Into the details of all thia, howevor, 
Jogio and grammar, rathor than psychology, are interested to go. 


The Nature of Judgment is further understood when we con- 
sider how the process which is called conception, and which 
terminates when the name is, to some extent at least, “ thought 
fally” employed, modifics subsequent thinking itself. It has 
been shown that the very essence of thinking is in judgment, 
and without judgment representative images cannot be conyert- 
ed into conceptions. But those condensed results of thought. 
processes which the class-names represent, may themselves be 
farther combined by higher forms of intellectual synthesis. The 
more primary activities of intellect become, as it were, points 
of departure and stepping-stones for the farther elaboration, the 
more complex unification, of knowledge. Secondary or logical 
judgments are thus formed by the intellectual xynthesis of con. 
ceptions. It was seen that, in the explication of the meaning of 
words, each individual passes a series of judgments which state 
the results of previous intellectual processes that haye been 
operative upon material of presentation. Thus the conception 
which unfolds the name “lion” is for one person “a fierce and 
strong animal, living in African jungles;" while for another, it 
is a“ carnivorous mammal of the genus Lz.” But to think and 
say that a lion is an “animal” fierce and strong, or a “mammal” 
with the attribute “ carnivorous," is to pronounce a complex judg- 
ment; and each term in this judgment is itself entitled to be con- 
sidered as corresponding to x conception which, in turn, needs to 
be explicated in other judgments. 

While, then, it is true (as said in treating of primary intellec- 
tion) that judgment is involved in the earliest conscious discrim- 

| fee thie snclent statement of inverse ratio betweon Extesulon and Intenslon, which ts adopted 
‘by Jovons, criticised by Bosunqaet, Logie, L., p. 58. 
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consciousness, Hage tie eeqieuie otra tea ane ae 
is representative of a sequence in the conacions processes: 
selves. Both introspection and experiments Mises erm 
(see p. 302 f.) demonstrate that this isso, If the“ moment” rep- 
resented by the subject-conception coincided perfectly with the 
“ moment" represented by the predicate-conception, then there 
could be no judgment; for judging is a process in time. The 
proposition A is # requires some separation in the conscious- 
ness of A and of & But if what is represented by A were 
passed entirely out of consciousness before what is represented 
by B appears in consciousness, then, too, there could be no 
judgment. For every judgment is a uniting process, Both the 
morphology of the concoption and the morphology of the logi- 
eal judgment require us therefore to regard the corresponding 
processes as mental growths, The growth of the logical judg- 
ment is, however, much less instantaneous, much more explicit, 
as it were, under the eye of the conscious subject. Figura- 
tively speaking, wo may say that the aynthesia of judgment is ac- 
complished by a flow, in determinate direction, of the stream of con- 
aciousness, intelligently uniting tico successive waves of thix strean 
so that they belong together under the lawa which govern the whole. 
(2) The forms of synthesis in logical judgment are limited 
by the number of those fundamental relations under which the 
terms of the judgment are capable of being synthesized. It be- 
longs to logic to classify the so-called “predicaments," and to 
philosophy to discuss the “categories,” rather than to deserip- 
tive peychology. By simplo inspection of the different states of 
intellectual consciousness, however, we may note the following : 
(a) Synthosis under terms of resemblance or difference. In 
judgments of this class we unite or refuse to unite two concop- 
tions as embodied in language, because comparison shows to us 
either a sufficient or an insufficiont amount of likeness, Some 
points of likeness must serve, however, as points of starting if 
we are to make serious work of any attempt, even to bring two 
conceptions together into a judgment. To judge, for example, 
that “an asymptote is nob in the key of A minor” would be to 
“play the fool” with intellect rather than to use it. But points 
of observed, or known, or conjectured likeness or unlikeness are 
constantly changing as the work of intellect gains in elaboration ; 
therefore judgmente of this sort constantly change—and this, 
without necessrily implying change in knowledge of the truth, 
but only change in point of view or in the end to be served by 
jodgment. Again, judgments respecting resemblance and differ- 
ence may have to do either with quality or quantity. In the 
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that sensations of motion aro relatively effective, even with low 
degrees of intensity (see p. 148 1). 

‘Out of this common root, in connection with the preceding 
forms, develop those judgments which may properly be called 
most “ meta; ical” in their intent. Such are jue of 
attribute affirmed or denied of a substance, judgments of cause 
and effect, and judgments of design adapted to an end. Even 
those judgments which are sometimes called “ judgments of sub- 
ordination,” and in which species is brought under genus, and 
parts under the whole (whether with the scientific end of classi- 
fication, or with the wsthetical end of a pleasing proportion), are 
largely dependent upon the development of this form of think- 
ing. For every intellect knows itself as only actiye, as ever 
doing something, as ever effecting some change ; and every in- 
tellect is necessarily (not that of the child or savage more truly 
than that of the man of science or the philosopher) anthropo- 
morphic. Zhe intellect can understand the world only as a system 
of related beings which are aver—each one—doing something and 
having something done to them 


29. That judgment in this higher and secondary form enters into all 
perception, as soon as we learn the nature and the names of things, is not 
diffeult to prove. Suppose, for example, that one sees not the familiar Hon, 
tiger, or ox, but (for the first time and without knowing ite namo) a jaguar 
or ayak, On“ minding" the former attentively—that is, on bringing its 
vurious perceptible characteristics under various eonceptions already ne 
quirod—one judgos that it is like the tiger, but in not the tigor—at any rate, 
asalwady known. It is whitish on the under side of the belly, but nob so 
extansively as the tiger; it ia of brownish-yellow above and striped faintly 
long the sides, but lacks tho plainly marked black bars of tho tiger and its 
bright omnge-yellow ground. The resulta of such elaborate comparing ac- 
tivity may then ba summed up in judgments answoring the question, 
“Whatie-it?” For example; This striped-moving-thing és an animal, is 
quadruped ; it is carnivorous and belongs to the genus felis, otc. And, 
finally, this carnivorous, felino animal, with all these obvious characteristics 
‘of color and form, is named a“ jaguar.” Or, agnin, this other animal (the 
yuk) is like, but is uot, the ox, as already known. But it is a ruminant mame 
mal of bovine tribe; and its namo (the word which will fix nnd horeafter 
hold tho flual synthesis of many jadgments in a single judgment) is the 
“yak” or ** granting ox of Tartary.” Now all three stages of jadging ace 
tivity are apt to bo implied in such elaborate procosses of perception, or 
series of perceptive processes as the foregoing, namely—the primary intel- 
lective acts of comparison, the acts explicating a Little way, at lewst, the 
meaning of conceptions already formed, and the secondary judgments syn- 
thesizing old conceptions into new combinations. In such instances as the 
proceding, tho pereciving intellect would undoubtedly indiexte and support 
its aynthoaixin ng activity by propositions like the following: be animal is 


jects to which the name of the class may be. 
‘of conceptions into new forms of 


undorstood in the light of the sping ete 
(a) There are three terms in the 
icate, and copula. ‘Tho "snbject" is the term fo 
which the synthesis in judging takos ite of | 
which the other conception is affirmed pee 
the term for that coneoption whieh, following 
sciousnoss, is united by the synthosis of jndgmaoat + i 
“copula” is the torm which signifies the ae of 
actual nso of language, a the 
well in tho actual corresponding process of dain ; 
is uot fixed. In such cases of porcopti pecerlinn eed 
we, it 8 the predicate, or property predicated, from 1 


syntheses ry 
im ‘The divisions, or ‘tints of judgment =a ba 
the character of the rolation astablishod between the 
completeness (extension) with which we intend that 
understood. Under the first principle of division : 
“quality and comparison,” j 
ments called ‘ categorical,” 


1 Says Bowangt 





‘THE KINDS OF JUDGMENT 


last of those divisions needs a romark ortwo. A categorical judgment (A is 
is said to ‘affirm that one conception does or does not belong to another ;" 
‘or ‘to affirm the predicate of the subject unconditionally ;" or revhops, 
breecbicrals “assert an setunl fact absolutely.” However wo may choose 

to oxpross the relation, it is plain that all “grounds” on which the judg- 
mont has been based, and all doubt ovar its modifying conditions are 
supposed to bo left out of the proposition exprosing the judgment. The 
hypothetical judgment (if Ais B, then Cis D) implies, on the contrary, a 
distinct reference to grounds, or a doubt as to conditions, or as to validity 
of the allegod case, cto. (Honco the form of the hypothetical judgment may 
ulso be: If A is, B és; or if A is B, then it is.) But all referonce to, or 
uoquaibtance with, the ground of our judgment isn matter of dogvoos; and 
‘0 is doubt and its expression. Hence attention has often been called to the 
fact that the real meaning of our judgments may frequently be stated in 
cithor the categorical or the hypothetical proposition. Vor oxamplo, sup- 
pose it has rained recently and the question arises, “Is the grass wet?” 
{and 90, do T need rbbers, or not?). Then the judgment unifermly oc- 
curring to the mind may be stated, either in the awkward way: ‘' Grass 
rained-on is grass wet ;" or, “ If this grass has been mined on, thon this grass 
‘tewet.” Both those jndgments involve reference to ‘* grounds " of inference 
} but ono is catogorical in form, and 


5 








judgments alike we recognise the true syn~ 
thetisal nature of all Judgment, For by “negation” wo do not mean the 
sume mental process a that called ‘* wfirmation of difference.” The negative 
judgmont signifies tho settlement of a doubt by » positive affirmation—a 
ayntheais of conceptions, as truly as does the so-called affirmative judgment. 
‘The synthesis brings A and B together under the relation of difference; the 
nogative proposition asserts the exclusion of B from 4. As a writar of 
Jogic has truly said: “In fact, Negution és simply the dogical conscious ex- 
pression of differance,” 

What logicians call the ‘extension of the concoptions used in the 
different judgments also may serve to classify the kinds of judgment, 
Hence the division into ‘*Partionlar” (sometimes culled Singular") and 
“ Universal ;” or as combined with tho principlo of affirmation and donial, 
the forms of judgment may be arranged as follows = 


All Xis ¥; contradicted by Some X ia not ¥. 
No Xis ¥; = “ Some Xis ¥. 


[But for other dotails of these divisions reference mnst be made to treatises 
‘on logic, 

) “4 the “ potencies” of judgments we mean what logicians have been 
acoustoried to call “modality.” This distinetion has reference to the 
degree of certainty with which the judgment is made and maintained, “ os 
Deing the mode, or measure, in which the mind holds it to be true.” Dut 
fike all quostions of * degree,” this question cannot be answered in terms 
‘of precise formulas; and, indeod, as u psychological inquiry ib has rther to 
do with the manner In which different amounts of conviction, or belief, enter 
into the growth and structure of our entire aystom of knowledge so called. 





as to what it is, The sories of j 
minate itself consists of changes from one 
another, with @ constant accompaniment of conecio 
relations between these changing contents. One 
“ yak" in the book ono is roading to be * mminanty 
difforont particular conceptions awakened by the 
by the vaguer and more highly universubized 
names are already the familiar terms, 

Tn gonoral, then, wo emphasize anew this conch 
“judgment is nothing other than the process itself 
to speak as though there existed some timelorg mental 
Judgment,” because we can repeat the process (in ho 
‘and by way of bare indication) through which our 
inated ; and in the process itself we may distinguish the 
that have fused in the judgment, in order to observe their in 
Susion, For this process of judging, like all mental 
‘in time,” 


The Relation of Language to Thought 
which may be approached from seyeral a 
nent among these are the philological, the 
the psychological. It is, of course, the trath 
the last of these three points of view which 
us here. The general dependence of both sp 
language upon the development of human 
the important part which language itself p : 
ment, are beyond doubt. But language is no 

{This discussion Ye introduced here rather thant ites te td sage ott 


ronlag—In order to brig it tatu clover relation with the formation aul 
general notions. 
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any one faculty; nor is it a divine gift or a which 
appeals to one faculty alone, So far as its origin and lop. 
ment can be explained, they aro dependent upon the combined 
and harmonions action and evolution of various forms of mental 
life. In fine, it is scarcely too much to say that human language 
is the product of the entire manhood of man; and that, con- 
versely, the assertion, preservation, and development of his Auman 
nature is largely involved in the use and growth of language. 

It is, however, the intellect with its function of thought which 
feels the need of language peculiarly, so to speak, and this in 
various ways, to which reference will be made later on, Tt has 
therefore been customary to narrow the discussion of the rela- 
tions between language and psychic life to the case of words and 
thoughts, considered as conceptions or “general notions.” The 
psychological problem may then be stated in the following way: 
How far are general notions dependent upon words for their 
formation and expression? Connected with this problem are 
such subordinate inquiries as, Can any of the lower animals 
form general notions? To what states of consciousness do the 
common symbols employed by certain of the animals corre- 
spond t—and other similar inquiries. Such inquiries deal largely 
with matters of biology and comparative psychology; they 
therefore take us over very uncertain ground, All investigation 
of the consciousness of the lower animals, of its points of resem. 
blance to, and difference from, our own, must always remain 
comparatively obscure. But especially with reference to such a 

mestion as the relation of thonght to language, the uncertain- 
ties of comparative psychology are greatly increased by the dif- 
ficulty of answering the similar quostion on the ground of human 
psychology. And until some definite views are attained by the 
scientific psychology of man, there is only confusion instend of 
clearer light to be gained by arguing from the other animals to 
the case of man. 

Any inguiry into the gonoral relation between thought and 
language depends, of course, upon the character of the phenom- 
ena to which we restrict our terms. Now the view already taken 
of the nature of thought compels us to recognize the important 
truth that language, as the vehicle of thought, must be favorably 
related both to the reproductive image-making part of thought, 
and also to that process of judgment, based upon comparison 
and ending in conception, which constitutes the more properly 
intellectual part of thought. The term “language” itself is, 
however, capable of a variety of meanings. By language may 
be understood any modification of the motor organisin which is 
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consists in the extent (as respects both refinement and compre- 
hensiveness) to which the thinking processes are earried, so the 


peculiar corresponding excellence which makes language pos- 
sible for him consists in the superior development of the vocal 
and auditory organs, In this system of vocal and auditory or- 
gans tho central nervous apparatus connected with the elaborate 
equipment of end-organs must, of course, be included, Man's 
language is pre-eminently one of words; and “ the word,” pri- 
marily, is something spokea to be heard. But the limitations 
which time and space set to the functions of hearing favor a sub- 
sequent appeal to the eye for recognition of that form of the 
sign and vehicle of thought which constitutes the wriffen or 
printed word. Since, however, the principal relations of spoken 
words to processes of conceptual judgment cover all the more 
important relations of language and thought, we shall confine 
ourselves to this aspect of the inquiry. 


£13. Phrenology, Philology and psychology have wasted no litile time in 
discussion of the “fucalty of language.” But modern cerebral physiology 
and experimontal, as well ag introrpeotive, peyshology make plain the ab- 
eurdity of even talking about the existence of such a faculty. The early 
observers ! of the phenomena of aphasia (or those disturbances of the fane~ 
tions omployed in spoaking or writing articulate Janguago that are due to 
cerobral lesions) did indeed speak of “ a faculty of speech ;" they attempted 
to localize this faonity in cironmseribed areas of the cerebral convolutions. 
It is now known beyond dispute, however, that human speech involves, in & 
{ considerable part, if not the whole, of the 

four prinepal recognized types of aphusia— 

lity to utter sounds with meaning; (2) ageaphja, 

meaning ; (8) word-deafouss, or inubil- 

spoken words; and (4) word-blindness, 

that hore meaning—doubtless involve 

ty. But they all also Involve 


fs, moving the vocal organs to 
integrity of the association-tracta 
» and of tho soundness of the whole 
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would 
f Inck of imagination and recognitive memory, in its pobicipct ota 
vorable to the origin and development of speech. Jt is, hones, eee 
ready been indicated, are argent = as jadging nnd. reason 
ing fnoulty, which both requires language in the form of * movable’ 
and also makes it posible, AL! the principal forms of mental life on its 
sides of sensation, imagination, and intellection, are therefore coucerued in 
the states of canscionsnens correlated with apeech, 

414. The psychological origin of Inngnage is not to be found in our 
need to express the results of so-culled abstract thinking alone. ‘The rather 
is the more primary source of Janguago, in tho broador of its moanings, to be 
found in the affective conscionsness, Hero, in the realm of fooling, lie the 
springs of that necessity for, and tendency toward, expression which all the 
highor animals so plainly exhibit. In many of their partienlar forms of ex- 
preasion the relation betwoon fooling and its sign is immediate and organic, 
Tn this relation ars fixed the roots of “natural Ianguage” so called. ‘Chix 
will re clearly when we come to discuss the nature of the emo- 

a semi-chaotio surplus of cerebral excitement 


ive mcoompanimonts (some of which may be 
the influence 


his mouth and emit some correspondingly 
ho instinct of man; man builds speech, 
jut such instinctive sound (Laut) is nob us yet o 


ch rich utterances of expressive sound as 
ion, motion, and feeling makes pos. 
cle of Thought is constructed, Hero 

1 nature of the thought-processes will 

a true explanation. The sound be- 

‘od variety of natural vocal symbols 


, which thought consists, The goal 
reached in this) way | the formation and expression of so-called 


+ Gomp. Volume’ Ectebuch & Payebologte, Xs Pmt 
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conceptions, or general notions. Thus arises the change from 
natural sounds to speech as the expression and vehicle of concep- 


ions. 

In all development of language the relation of the utterance 
to the image in its various stages ' of abstraction is most im= 
portant. When the representative i images of those experiences 
which have previously excited expressive sounds recur in con- 
sciousness, their former emotional accompaniments are, of 
course, largely wanting. The sounds themselves—when repro. 
duced 0% mental images of sounds—lose their former connection 
with the feelings that called them forth ; they thus become bet- 
ter adapted for the conveyance or translation, not of feelings in 
connection with presentations simply, but rathor ofideas, And 
asthe process of abstraction modifies the eaneer and they become 
“freed” from the concrete and vivid details of their more orig- 


to represent 

the correlate of genuine or conceptual thinking (the word as the 
support and vehicle of the general notion) fs achieved only when 

the sounds acquire recognition as conventional “ movable 
Tn achi: this not only a very close relation, but even ‘e 
erdependence, between conceptions and words, 
ht proper, mnst undoubtedly be rec- 
nce, however, is itself due to the 
ity of men, oral expression of con- 
sbtished d form of symbolism, For 


act as movable types, are neces. 

Il cases, for any considerable de- 

velopment of conceptual king, is the use of some form of 

motor activity which may serve the purpose of a system of such 
movable typos, i 

Tn all eases where lectual processes issue in tha for- 

in : it is the giving of u name which, 


net of synthesis as to make Its capable of recall, and, on 
the other hand, serves as th: ‘means. of awakening corresponding 
intellectual processes in others, But this is the same thing as 
to say: the name ts the rt and the vehicle of the conception. 
If we raise the question as to how the name thus operates, we 
ean answer it psychologically only by rehearsing the sume men- 


et eek ae someon ly sana wa on Sire ase fo Strimpell. howe 
1) Gesummarcarstetiung ; (2) Aligemedrveorsteltung ; 8), 
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inacots light on the loaves,” murpasa in concoption and thought, toto colo, 
the most wouderful performances of all the animals. 


men. Indeed, this is a matter which inyolves both inclination and ability. 
Lazaras? has acutely remarked upon the great differance of individual men, 
in their inclination to form gonuine concepts ; and he declares af such o con 
cept as that correspouding-—for example—to the word “ Bible,” that while 
“tho wholo is thought as a kind of collective thought-content,” it has 
“hovering " and “ fitting” around it, as it wore, athrong of vaguely ideated: 
particulars, Eaperiaent with groups of persons, having in view to bring 
ont the different conscious procossos evoked by the same word, shows 16 
markablo differences in this regard (comp, p. 443 {.). It in matter of common 
observation that some persons are far move oughful than others in the nse 
and appreciation of words; still others exee) in the vivid imaginative con- 
tent evoked and. oxprossed by the language they employ, The same differ- 
ences characterize races of men and stagex in the development of Ianguage. 
Of Hobrow and the Shomitic languagos gonorally, tho qualities of senenous- 
ness and concrete imaginativonoss, aa distinguished from conceptual excel- 
lence, may be affirmed, Henoo the predominance of the verb and of verbal 
elomonts givos n pervasive vitality to all their sentences. Anger, for axami~ 
ploy is * hard -breathin ” *tomult of b tna Saghe nt apabtoas SSS 


Cf alba ia Alwapa SOMO Tt has, 
ach enema ee ee eeva 


likest-stone," and a tall thing or 
the contrary, the child, in using 


g, m8 tho yet moro highly 
e considorod, ‘This topic follows pres- 


and with all mon frequently, words 
processes. Thus the succession of 

5 it becomes an almost 

this can be, has alreedy been 


icaog. See seaccinesated yh bows ioironek oat ‘The Principles of Pryebology, 
Bas Leben dest, tt, pi 
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chologie, p. 999 Lipps: Grandtateschen d. Seelenlebens, eR xx. George: Lehrbuch 
& Faychologie, p. 409" Waits: Lebrbach d. Pr pehologi Sf 58, 30. Laratue: Leben a 
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CHAPTER XX. 
REASONING 


‘Tuar some sort of Inference, or Drawing of Conclusions from 
signs which serve as “reasons” for them, enters largely into 
experience, we have already found abundant occasion to know. 
Such an effect follows, as a matter of course, from the unity in 
essential characteristics of the various stages of the thought- 
processes. The statement is furthor verified by the facts of 
analysis—even as they are expressed in the language of daily 
life. In any case of perception where doubt arises, or even 
where the bare chance for “ reasonable” doubt may be surmised, 
we stand ready to answer the question, “ Why ?” or “On what 
grounds!” But this fact distinctly shows that the perception 
itself involves a sort of reasoning process. For example, I eum 

sults of a perfectly clear and completed act of sensuous 
the affirmation: “I heard the fire-bell strike 

n ‘Such an affirmation ordinarily would not 
but accepted as a matter of so-called “im- 
Suppose, however, that my conclusion 
announced in the following terms : “There 

of A and B Streets.” Then plainly the 

if not even demanded: “ How do you 

re in that place?" To this question the 

“ By the list of fire-stations, which 

words ‘corner of A and B Sts.’" But 

reasoning ; since the fio judgments, 

ind“ The striking of 54 by the fire- 

ner of A and B Sts.,” have contributed 

dgment: “There is now a fire near the 


‘hat we return to the original perception 

other, call upon it to give an account 

ed information, “I heard the fire-bell 

strike fifty-fo st now,” itself results from a series of acts of 
perception which may reasonably be regarded as affording the 
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ground for the concluding judgment, Sadend ati nce oo 
(Y-B, the significance of the word) judgment, such 

follow may be asked: How do you know that ihesounda you Haat 
heard were those of the fire-bell (of a de/Z at all, and of the fire- 
bell in particular)? and, How do you know that the number fifty- 
fopr, and not some other number, was struck? To the first 
question the obvious answer is: Becanse I am already familiar 
with the intensity, timbre, and direction of sounds that have 
previously, on good grounds, been aacribed to the fire-bell as their 
cuuse; now, these present sounds are like those; therefore, ete, 
‘To the second question the obvious answer is: Because I counted 
the number of strokes, “five,” then experienced a longer pause 
of the sounds, and then again counted the number of strokes, 
“four ;” and this series of sounds, nine in number, and so arranged 
as respects interval, Lam already familiar with as “ signifying ” 
54. But here again it is plain that both the main kinds of rea- 
soning—deduction and induction—are, in some sort, involved in 
the series of thoughts by which this concluding judgment is 
reached. Indeed, any logician might draw out such an experi- 
ence into a very pretty exhibition of his pet syllogistic formulas. 
For example: All sounds which have the complex characteristics 
Of intensity, timbre, direction, = @ + ¢+ d), are sounds of the 
fire-bell (AZ. S= (i + ¢+d)is FB). This particular case (C) 
of a series of sounds which I just heard had these complex 
characteristics (This (s'. a? . a. s'.——a' 4°. 8.6!) is a case of 
repeated (i + ¢+ @) or S). Therefore this case is that of the 
tire-bell (C is #. B.). Such reasoning by deduction, however, 
involves an act of counting, and all counting is a sort of induc- 
tion by simple enumeration. 

Plainly, however, so clear and undoubted a perception as 
that of the striking of the fire-bell nino times would not ordinar- 
ily be considered a cage of complex deductive and inductive 
reasoning. Plainly, too, the reason for the failure to recognize 
the original logical processes really involved in this act of per- 
ception is to be found in the speed and ease which previous 
experience hax imparted to them. Here again, then, is an ex- 
ample of essentially the same kind of fusion and condensation 
of the results of past thinking as that with which the doctrine of 
conception and judgment has already made us familiar, But 
what is necessary in order to distinguish genuine logical reason- 
ing from such so-called “instinctive” or “ unconscious” rea- 
soning? It is chiefly necessary that the intellect should, as it 
wore, become conscious of itself. The thinking subject reaches 
genuine logical inference whenever two judgments wre related in such 
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stones of a ‘*thorofore” or a ‘*becanse.” Indeed, it ia characteristic of the 
highest forms of imagination that they are, in some large degreo, distinctly 
reasonable; while the ehiof office of seientitic and philosophic 

is to devise grounds and middle terms, in order that the “leap” to hypothe 
sis may not be beyond the realm of the provable. In this connection wo 
may refer to Schopenhauer’s viow, that the syllogiem is chiofly felt, 

#2 Novortholess, the charactor of that kind of xeasoping which stands in 
the same relation to our more purely perceptive experience as that in which 
our logical jadgmont stands to tho same experience, is itself distinotly logi- 
cal. As such judgment involves a conscious synthesis, or bringing into re- 
lation of coneeptions (themselves the embodied and named resnitants of 
ebascairee selniany ialekal ziconines bp see penne tees 


must bo awaro that my concluding judgment“depends on” other jedgment 
48 its reuson or ground Hence all reasoning implies » development of self- 
‘conscious mental lifo—all around, as it wore. 

‘Tho foregoing distinction throws needed light upon the question aa to 
how far the lower animals are capable of nets of geouine reasoning. 'Therw 
ean be no doubt that many of thoir porformances simulate highly elabo- 
nate forms of matiocination. Bat even the ‘mechanism of the insectivorous 


s a fall of apocious acts of rea- 
soning.’ Indeed, the entire field of anim instinct and of human tact is 


the moans nt ars ai 
problems for solution. Thi 


of sesalla tat dhe oman allt 
Tt ik tro, a8 Leibnita 
appoars similar to the preceding, thay ex 


For example, and to pat the 
ich, when it wishes to indnee 
umbrella, if it is raining, but 

stream of Its consclousness 


“4 
be neoded ?” 
‘We shal! porhaps never be able to anawor auch questions as the foregoing 
+ See Binet: The Pyyehte Life of Miero-o-ganisins. 
30 


be 





with a complete confidence. But a negative anawar seems much the more 
probable, ao far as any answor at all ia justifiable, Por w 

and its correlated ‘of language aro necossary ) processes 
of logical inference; and these appear to be Dare ot 
‘the lowor animals. Hero, to multiply instances of the most wonderful in- 
telligonce only increases our scepticism. For example, the spider of whieh 
‘Mr. Romanes, borrowing the instance from Mr, Larkin, tella us,' and which 


want Urrough conscious processes like those of a mochanical ongincer in solving 
‘a similar problem, taxes our credulity quite too severely, In goneral, be- 
yond noertain limit, tha mare the deed seems to requirs of genuine logical 
inference, the leas inclined we are to admit that thoro is really any euch in~ 
forence. The trouble, for the cautious psychologist, with the most startling 
instances of reazoning on the part of the lower animals, ia that they prove 
altogether too much (if anything to the point) to be trusted at all, 

23. The next important consideration bearing on the psychology of 
yoasoning may be introdneed hy citing from several authors. One writer? 
arms that erery eonclaoion is, paychologically considered, a judgment 
which takes place “through a mean,” united with “a consciousness of this 
modiation.” Hence the canelnding judgmont necossarily falls into two di 
visions ; for sometimes the concluding proposition is developed only by op- 
postition, although in such a way as to show that it wax mentally 
bofore the promises for it were sought. Anothor writer? regards “the con- 
clusion” as the rite of a delayed (or, for atime, inhibited) fasion of two. 
jndgments, riba bpgsiiens reason why the judgments do not fuse at 

ooption which appears in the two premisos can 
conception (otherwise the conclusion would be 


no. A delay in tharoforw nocorsary nntil the eon- 
which is in the be 


mt 
iva mammol er not. But I now learn that the 
d animal," und Talso remember that all maxm- 
imale;” the conclusion therefore follows, that 
a [The principle is the same, although the con- 
o negative, Ono paychical pictura is that of Wwarm- 
js that of * not-warm-blooded crocodile ;" and 
septic warm-blooded.” Now the fusion of the two 
at rat, in order that inspection of the common contents 
ko place, onda ip a pormanont inkibition of the fusion of 
id mommal.) Again, still » third author? de 


* Ball Hlemente , Peycoogiy p. 188 
* Binet, Prycbologio da Ralsonnomeat, pp. 196 €, 141 f, 
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olares that ‘to ren#on is to establish new associations after the pattern of 
associations already made;" or, more complotely: “ Kansoning ia the 
establishment of an association between two states of consciousness, by 
mesns of an intermediate state of consciousness which resembles the firat 
state, which is associated with the second, and which, on fusing with the 
first, associates it with the second.” In the line of the last remark is the 
declaration of Boole, that ‘reasoning is the élimination ef the middle tarm, 
in a eystem that has three terms.” 

‘Tho essential truth of all the foregoing ways of viewing the nature of 
the process of logical inference, is better stated in the terms we have already 
employed. But there i ono essantial point whieh these unthors emphasize, 
that has thus for been only implied in our discussion. 


‘The question now arises, if all logical conclusion involves 
the relating of judgments with a consciousness of their relation, 
and if the essence of this relation i is such that « one of the judg- 
ments shall “ follow from,” or “depend upon,” other judgment 
as having in the lattor its reason or ground ; What is meant by 
this very relation? What is it to be the “ Reason ” from whieh 
a conclusion follows; or the “Ground” on which it depends? 
On referring to the views cited in the last article, they are all 
found to emphasize the “ middle term." Tndeed, these authors 
speak as though the use of a middle term were the essential 
thing i in reasoning. To dra’ onclusion—they seem to imply 
—is to effect « synthesis between ane conception, on which 
attention is fastened as the subject (S), and a second con- 
ception concerning which the ition may be raised, whether 
it shall be attributed to, or predicated (P) of this subject, 

ic (M), That is to say,—S is 
‘luded to belong to 8, ete., through 
jnted, may be stated in any one of 
» because it is (or is not) AL; or, If 
use Mis P); or Mia PandS 
being the regular syllogistic 
by logicians. But all 
eem alike to imply a problem 
8, or does not, belong to 8 
some Jf that can, as it were, 
v F id \@ result of one’s reason- 
ing which concludes with the or denial of a relation 
of synthesis, of some | ond ?, one knows § the 
better through Mf; for the latter has served asx a medium, or 
of the problem. Thus far we 
the reason or ground of every con- 
ndgment or judgments from which 





far, however, as the essential 
intellectual process of rutiocination are 
words with which the conclusion is drawn 
rather than the middle term) that moss: 
‘Those are the words “ bh 
in the import of these words Pe lo 
ost. The moment this important fact is 
evident that genuine reasoning implies 6 
ically new, as it were, of the greatest 
ment of mental life. For, all that 
pecially of things remote in time or | 
science, as distinguished from mere opinion: 
is dependent upon reasoning for its acq 
lower animals do, or do not, have in common’ 
by way of actual attainment or in the form of 
ment, they certainly have achieved no d 
So far, then, as intellect proper is the n 
scientific development, it is this power of 
and testing, defending and extending, or 
clusions, which differences man 

But the very words “because,” “th 
themselves have no content except that 
course of experience by processes of concep 
‘This is, of course, as true of these words. 
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pre-eminently true of such words as these, because of 
their highly abstract character and consequently late intelligent 
use. Indeed, the conceptions which answer to these words are 
never very clearly formed by the great majority of mankind. 
Most men do not clearly know, and cannot at all tell, what they 
mean when they affirm that one thing is so, because another is so; 
or when they parade a" therefore in proof of some judgment at 
which they have—perhaps incontinently—arrived. Theso words 
must then be received by descriptive psychology 4s signifieant 
of a natural law of the intelloct—as exprossing a form of the ac- 
tion and development of man as a so-called “reasoning” or 
“logical” animal. The nature of this action and development 
signified by the words will be further explained, as itself a phe- 
nomenon of conscious mental life, later on.’ But for the fuller 
understanding of this subject, psychology must refer to philoso- 
phy in its branches of metaphysics and theory of knowledge. 

Certain remarks on the more obvious aspects of that bond 
between different judgments, which is effected by the middle 
term and which is essentially expressed in the terms called “ illa~ 
tive,” are in place here: (1) These terms imply that objects of ex- 
perience are actually related in « great varicty of directions, and 
under several main classes of relations. Objects are known as 
related directly, and in ways which perception can easily dis- 
cover ; but they are also known as related in more complicated 
and obscure ways ; they are known as related ¢irough each other 
in an indefinite and incalculable number of directions. (2) 
Knowledge itself, 80 far as ite entire inferential branch is chiefly 
concerned, consists in the apprehension of relations, Nothi 
can be known as unrelated ; and, as has been habitually declared 
by psychologists, “to know is to relate.” [This is, however, as 
we shall see subsequently, far from being all that knowledge is.) 
(8) A sort of instinctive impulse of the intellectual order, and a 
dim apprehension of the great suprome fact of the caso, are im- 
plied in that natural and habitual mode of movement which in- 
tellect shows, a3 soon aa the faculty of reasoning develops. 
Reasoning implies that, somehow, things generally are united 
into a system ; and that this system is suchas to make it possible 
for thought to reach from object to object, and from event to 
event, and to bind all the individuals into higher and yet higher 
unitics. As to the ultimat in and extra-mental validity of 
this presupposition of the logical process of reasoning, and even 
as to its justification and application in the lines of the differ- 

‘Mba in: fn tho later part of thie chapter, in the two following chapters. and by way of indirect 
reference, in the lust chapter of the book. 





to 
to tho actual relations of existing objects. Here again 
cover metaphysical questions that concern the origin and nature 
of that conviction which belongs to the use of the intellect 
elaboration of experience. 


4 ie mavely.nesowry Jo poinl ont 1s cial a 
Jogical conclusion npon the development of all the other so-called 
‘of mind. As reasoning enters eal AE area é 
ception, so it, in turn, depends for ita development upon sucl ‘peroop: 
tion having been already performed, Every complex object of perception is 
capable of being thougltfully regarded from any one of innumerable points: 
of view, Thus the mastery of any object requires ua continually to be de~ 
vising middlo terms, through which we may reason our way into Sais 
it to other items of our experience. For example, on first seeing a 
weconclude from its general appearance (stripes on the back and aides 1 

hitish that it ia “some sort of a tiger;” or, being more a 
its serrato teeth that it is ‘* carnivorous," ote. But 
nbsequently becomes a suggester and soures 
wing into relation with past experience 

» moreover, this process of 
requires advanced development of the 
the bea toler of imagination. Ho 
‘ognitive memory has no source of middle terms 
ouclusions ; to conclude that the jaguar isa onrnivor 
embor that serrate teeth” aro the mark of sueh am 
mental processes of every boy who toils over 
woblem, illustrates what the entire history of 
, the place of imagination in domonatrative rea- 
tion work constructively, to hold the problem 
aot forth the and or goal of the process of 
inventively, to dovive the various connec 


1 Professor James, ‘*lios in tho invention of 

dogree of developed volition unnecessary to 

‘although, in inductive reasoning espocially, 

the hypothosix or theory: which inoludes the explanation of the individnal 

may seom to thrust itself involuntarily before the tind, wild is 

indixspenmble, with its traincd exercise, to hold attention upon the goal, 
to make soloctions among tho media that memory and imagination 

and to direct along chose: Linos tho entire so-called “ train of thought,” 

#5. ‘Tho truth that the conclusion of w process of reasoning 
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itself ox a problem for scintion, cr one donb fobs pel aie 
nectod with the Zleoagical character of all reasoning. In general, wo 
“in order” to discover whether, or not, some relation which ie wit tase 
ately obvious may bo established, defended, and confirmed, or rejected. 
This gonoral purpose divides itzelf into as many particular purposes as thoro 
are problems to be solved, or doubts to be set at rest, And these depend, 
for avery man, upon his past exporience and upon his hopos, fears, and prac 
tical intorests, For cach individual his particular end, or goal, in reason~ 
ing will be to know, or to defend, or to reject, some parti 
witich soome to him important or intorosting. Thus wo aro all constantly 
asking ourselves, with respect to things which do not work as wo wish them 
to, or which do not turn out as we expect them to; What is the matter? 
Why not ? and, Why this way rather than that? All such quostions, how. 
‘ever, call for reasons, for processes of conclusion based on grounds and 
reached through middle terms, Tf one’s shoes will not draw on as usnal, 
‘one inquiros and copcludes ax to the reason; just as Lovorricr conelndod 
from the disturbed movements of Uranus to the then unknown plauet Nep- 
tone as their canso. Jt i then the solution of the problem whether such a 
particular predicate shall, or shalt not, bs adopted in our concluding ekets 
which is sought in ail acts of reasoning. In this end to be reached lies 
supreme purpose of the logieal processes. ** Psychologically, as a paves 
saya Professor James,' “ # overshadows tho procons from the start. We are 
seeking P, or something like P.”. . . And “if P have any value or 
importance for us, M wns a very good charneter for our sagneity to pounce 
‘upon and abstract. If, onthe contrary, P wero of no importance, some other 
ebarwter than M would bave been a better essence for us lo eonceive of 
Sky.” 


The different Kinds of Reasoning which logic recognizes all re- 
ceive their psychological explanation under the principles which 
have been enunciated. The essence of all logical conclusion being 
the connection of one judgment with other judgment as its reason 
or ground, the different orders of relation under which this syn- 
thesis takes place furnish the different principal kinds of reason- 
ing. These orders of relation have already been noticed in 
treating of the characteristics of conceptions and the resulting 
kinds of judgment. If the propositions employed in the reason- 
ing concern relations of resemblance, or difference, then the act of 
inference moves along the Line, so to speak, of like or nnlike 

iT The general principle may then be said to be: 
objecta which are known to have one or more characteristics 
in common with a third class of objects, may with reason be con. 
eluded to have, in common with cach other, a sufficient number 
of characteristies to be classed together. {f Sand P are both 
like M, then they are like each other, and deserve the same name, 
But of two objects, ono of which is known to haye character- 


©The Prinelples of Pyeholagy, U., p. 88. 
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istics in common with, and the other to have characteristics dif. 
ferent from, some third other, there is reason to affirm that they 
should not be classed together ; and such objects should have 
different names, 

Further, inasmuch as all objects of sense-perception necessa- 
rily exist in relations of space and éime, and sinee all events in the 
stream of consciousness and in the world of external changes stand 
in relations of time, propositions affirming or denying particular 
spatial or temporal relations, may afford grounds for conclu- 
sions, Tho principlo here is that of “the apprehension of con- 
nections in space and time.” Objects considered as idealized, 
may be made the subjects of reasoning under the general rela- 
tion of space. Thus, the different goomotrical forms—triangle, 
square, ete.—may be considered as related by resemblance and 
difference into classes (right-angled triangle, obtuse-angled tri- 
angle, ete). What is concluded, with good reason, to be trac of 
one triangle is attributed to all similar figures. Dut so far as 
objects of sense-perception and of self-consciousness are con~ 
sidered as coming under pure relations of space and time, they 
admit of another kind of inference. Hence that peculiar form 
of demonstrative reasoning which is possible in mathematics 
alone. The character of such reasoning is due to the relations 
in which tho objecta reasoned about atand both to the imagina~ 
tion and to the intellect. The elementary objects of mathema- 
tical reasoning are constructions of the imagination on a basis of 
tho abstracting and comparing activity of thought. They can, 
therefore, as pure, abstract ideas, be inspected and intnited, so 
as to make the whole nature of their forms and relations clearly 
evident; and middle terms can Ui devised, such that the steps of 
inference shall admit of relatively small chianoe for any omission 
or mistake, In such “chains” of ratiocination, each particular 
judgment affirms some relation of quantity between different 
extensions of space or different numbers ; § and Pare thus di 
covered to be quantitatively related in a particular wey throwh 
M, which is some third magnitude comparable to both. 

It is under the form of judgment which attributes aofton to 
an agent (see p. 448 f.) that inforonces in the line of cause and effect 
originate and develop. Tn essentially the same form do we 
find the intellect of man concluding with respect to interacting 
forces and laws. For the conception of force is inseparable pay- 
chologically—at least in its origin—from the consciousness of 
conative activity. The conception of law, too, is primarily that 
of the mode of the behavior of some agent. Under these two 
relations (“force and“ law"), which are so subtly intermingled 
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both in reality and in mental Rpaerernnt a wide field of con. 
clusions, otherwise closed even to the mind's entrance, is mas- 
tered. For who dovs not soo that those words so glibly used by 
physical science, have reference to presuppositions that quite 
outstrip the data hitherto discovered in our description and ex- 
planation of the phenomena of consciousness, Postponing 
further treatment of these abstract conceptions, we now notice 
them only os conditioning certain ktinds of inference, When- 
ever one sees certain signs of foree (movements, changes), one 
immediately concludes the existence of an agent with the force 
necessary to produce thom ; when ono believes in, or knows, the 
presence of an agent with’ the necessary force, then one con- 
eludes that signs of the agent's force have manifested, or will 
aanifest, thomsolves. In this way every perceived change (or 
effect) P is inferred to be due to the action of some agent 8 3 for the 

veason that M, which is the known common sign of S, ta connected. 
with with Py therefore P—the cause of which affords the problem to 
the mind—is @ case to be attributed to 8. 


£6. The distinction of logic Retin ad an enthymeme, ox single sentence 
its ground by the words “there 


rot important for Ibe paysticlogy: of 
oAni an bf in the form 


aes Intellect i is see 


- 


In each of these pease ' 
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straight lines drawn in all directions, and by triangles of all possible sizes and 
shapes—both employed us “middle terms "—that the conclusions of mathe- 
matioal reasoning, in the geometrical brunch of it, aro chietly reached. For 
all amounts of diroction-extension are measurable and comparable only 
dy means of lines ; and al} superficial extension is measurable by means of 
the simplest form of enclosed superticies, which is the triangle. In tho 
arithmetical branch of mathematical reasoning, however, the ynimaty con- 
ceptions are those of number; and these conceptions we formed by “count- 
ing.” Tho act of counting involves both imagination and intellect proper in 
* form; since this act is really a series of acts, or a process, which 
results in a judgmont torminating the sories by forming some conception 
of number to which » particular namo (as “five” or seven”) is given, 
All mathematical processes of this order are therefore reducible to the two 
forms of "counting on” and “counting off;” and mathematical reasoning 
in this form ix a series of judgments of relative mayuitude, mediated by a 
number of middle terms. (Thus, the answer to an arilhmetical problem is = 
So many ide., or $, or per cout. ; if certain given conditions are to be ful- 
filled. And in algebra; # = so much, and y= so much, more or lees than 





2, otc] 
In tho early utages of mathematical reasoning the porception of concroto 
objects is indispensable to the formation of conceptions, and to the drawing 
of conclusions. ‘The child leans to know what a straight line is, only 
by secing & lino that doos not markedly deviate from a direct course between 
the two paints which terminate it, and then comparing such a line with oue 
‘that plainly doos not follow a direct course, but és curved or bent. Yet even 
thus the imagination of the child, according to tho dictum of Kart, must 
construct the line—as resultant of comparison upon a basis of repented acts 
of percoption—in order to recognize its straightness, a4 such. So, too, ao 
grains of corn, marbles, or tho balls of an abacus, useful perceptions in on- 
courting and developing the primary conceptions of aumber anid of nu- 
merical relations, Tt accords with known psychological laws that, just in pro- 
portion os such aide are habitually employod, mathemstical conclusion loses 
its true intellectual or logical character, aud becomes a snatter of poreeption 
and ideation according to tho laws of association. For example, the traden= 
tan of Japan will calculate prices, by moans of bis sorodan, with almost ine 
credible mpidity und with « high degree of aceuriey ; but he kuows little or 
nothing of menial arithmotic. Very simple acts of gennine mathematical 
reasoning are quito beyond him; ho is a perceptive, ideating, calculating 
mudhine, and not a reasoner respecting relations in spaco and timo, 

18. An clabormte employment of rouoning faculty is undoubtedly necos- 
sary in order to form the conception of * causation ;” and n yet higher de- 
velopment ix markod by the attainment of eloarly defined notions respecting 
tho mesning of such terme ax agont,” *solf-activity,” ** doing,” and the 
like. But, on the other hand, one principal form of logical conclusion is 
itself developed along the line af this conception. This ix simply n case of 
tho intellect following the laws of its own avolution without any corrospond- 
ing development of the consciousness of the existence and significance of 
those same laws. For in every form of mental life, we do, withoot knowing 
what we do, Vary early in his mental growth tho child begins to explain to 
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carried it off.” Here was undoubtedly a case of genuine logical reasoning. 
The event was strange, and the interest awakened by it great. Tf the balloon 
had fallon to the ground, after the customary fashion of things, no conelu- 
sion would probably have boon suggested to the boy's mind, Bat so inter- 
Beer Ge soa tereuael nccrcu macs sik amelie 

to serve as cause was, of course, that ono 
ay teal Sepyamire en had previously been connected with events sky- 


49. No paychological interest attaches itself to the attempt to throw the 
foregoing kind of reasoning into the form of a syllogism of the “ First" (or 
of any othor) “Figure.” Wo should only indalge in profitloss quibbling by 
saying: Major premise,—All cases of mysterious events, having to do with 
the sky are cases of divine action ; Minor premise,—This is a caso, ate. ; 
Conelnsion,—Therefore, ete, For such a syllogiem would not roprosent tho 
actual movement of the child’s mind. Better adapted for this pnrposo 
would perhaps be some xnch syllogiam aa the following: All events that 
challenge explanation, as excoptions to ordinary experience, require nome 
‘special agent to account for them; this is such an event; and therefore, ete. 
‘Tho mental reprexoutation of He special agent in thia particular event may 
thon be loft wholly to association. Such a fictitious major promise is itself, 
howerer, nothing more than a statement of that law of the intellect which 
has been recognized ax nt the roots of all reasoning, and as the origin of out 

‘of causation itself, 

$10, While all three kinds of reasoning fall under one essential principle 
of all reasoning, and while they are ail necessarily combined in the develop- 
ment of kaowlodge, they stand in somewhat different relations to the several 
branches of the growth of knowledge, (1) It ix pre-eminently by conclusions 
throngh modiated comparinon of the marks of objects (Kant's dictnm, Nota 
not est nota rei ipsius, or Aristotle's dictum de omni ef nullo—acconling as 
intension or extension of the conceptions is vegarded) that our knowledge of 
tho esrontial qualitios, or traits, of things is attained, and that classification 
and definition are advanced. But all conceptions are growths, not only for 
the individual but also for the raco; and consequently all dotinition and 
classification are subject to change as knowledge grows. Indood, different 
groupings of so-called “ marks” with equal propriety, be adopted, nex 
eonling as the point of view changes and tho end to be reached varios on 
the part of the conceiving mind, Nor can oithor the individual or the whole 

i ‘be sure that all the essentials in any concep- 

he definition. In this respect the logical 

mplex conceptions is only relative. Tt ia, 

principle of “a mediated likeness 

‘or unlikeness of marics," tha and the depondont work of dofini« 
tion and classification grow. 

{2) In all forms of mpplied physical science, as weil as in ymre mathe 


takes most important part. je 

mnoh wrged to employ this form of reasoning, In a gnarled way, and ospo- 
¢lally ia the region of so-called “payoho-physien,” this science has already 
maie profitable use of the mathematical method. A largely, or purely, 
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mathematical psychology, or logic, povlbaw sree op oe 
of this attempt seems to as as wore than a donbtfal Nor can we 
ASax bab ae bictogton] aba woelal otaneea wil arse Coeiee EAM etre 
chiefly in this kind of reasoning, On the other hand, mathematical reason 
ing legitimately enters into our processes of argament about all things and 
all events that aro moasarable; and measurable, to some extent, are all 
thing» and all events thot belong to time and space. 

(3) The knowledge that grows by the third kind of inference fs, ax bes 
alrendy been implied, the knowledge of causes, of ral forces, and of Iawy. 
Here, since forces are measurable and comparable in terms of time and 
space, and since the formulas which siate the uniform modes of their action 
are called laws, mathematical reasoning is also necessarily employed. 


Processes of logical reasoning are also distinguished as Induc- 
tive and Deductive. The pnzzles suggested by writers on logic 
concerning the nature of both of these kinds of reasoning have 
been neither few nor slight, In fact, however, no actual process 
of inferenco consists of one of those “ kinds " to the oxclusion of 
the other. On the contrary, induction and deduction are, psycho- 
logically considered, in principle essentially the same ; both alike 
consist in reaching one judgment as a conclusion, on the basis of 
other judgment as its reason or ground. Tt is ordinarily said (and 
with a cortain degree of truth), however, that in “induction” a 
general principle i is conelnded from particular instances; but du 
“deduction a particular case is concluded under a general prin- 
ciple. Or to say the same thing in another way—in induction 
weresson that becanse it is so in one or more cases of our ex- 
perience, therefore it is so in all similar cases of experience (has 
beon so, and will be so—generally or universally), But in de- 
duction we have already attained the knowledge of the general 

eral principle applicable to similar eases; the problem 
is partionlar case comes before us; and we solve it by re- 
ig, assuming, or showing that “it comes under the al- 
pring Ble. Tn induetion, then, we conclude that 4 is 
Hhserved that @ and a! and a? (all essentially 

‘ing grouped under A) are B. In dedue- 

ime os known, that A is B, and conclude 


As a suggestive writer* on thissubjoct 
l rather than the may choleate ‘point 
“The , Sistincsiow a of 
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case to some generalization regarded as 
The need of hypothesis in both so-called 
of reasoning, as well as their common use of inference in 
its essential psychological traits, confirms the trath of their 

ilarity. In both induction and deduction alike, the 
intellect displays the law of its own life and movement—namely, 
the tendency to leap from observation of the particular, and from 
the problom which observation proposes, to the apprehension of 
the universal; then to inhibit itself by regarding the differences 
which other observation reveals; and then, finally, to organize 
and to validate experience by concluding all its items under 
some improved form of the universal. 


P11. Much sabtile discussion has been indulged in by treatises on logic 
over the question, How can knowledge grow by inference at all? This 
may bo asked with reference to induction so called, as well as with 
Teference to deduction in syllogistie form ; although in the latter case it in 
ble and more impressive. For example, it may be 


Hl 
i 
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to the argament by induction, it may be «aid that reasoning can never prove: 
the universal propesition: AU Mis P. Por one can never be sure that ome 
has observed all cases which properly fall wonder M (all the possible series, 
1, mi, si, ofc.) ‘Therefore all one is eatitled to say is: Every m thieh I 
have observed Aas tem P. But how can this serve, of itself, ax “ proof” of 
my conciosion that aif Af is (has been. and will be) P? Must it not be 
admitted, then, either that sare proof is impossible, or elve that it is of no 
use? 
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Toss confidently accopted, while waiting for other casos of M, The tondoney 
on ES generates imge-taking faculty 
‘the principle of ‘The ebild who has been burned by its 
eatin Bai ar nient eran boosh os bitten by » snapping deg, 
not only experiences the inhibiting image of associated pain, on encounter- 
{cele pent bat—if any genuine work of inference is done— 
‘also concludes that all similar objects ought, for good and sufficient rea 
aaron avoided. And not few important scientific discoveries have 
‘boon malo on a basis of no more significant inductive inferance, It fs, in- 
deed by omphasizing as clows those likenesses and unlikenessos which have 
‘been just observed for the frst time, or which to the ordinary observer seom 
to noed no explanation, that superior sagncity manifosts itself. 
113. But guesses, or ivcitasas require confirmation, or they cannot 
safely tbe accepted as grounds for other conclusions. The yarions so-called 
tosts” which science omphasizos ae simply rofincments— 
made possible largely by special equipment of instraments—of the methods 
employed by every intellect to rendor ite reasons, or groands for being in- 
suficiont, Tho word “sufliciont” must hore be understood as 
suggesting the stisfaction which the mind feels in becoming aware of the 
relations that bind ita oxporionco into the higher forms of unity. These 
tests are wammarizod in tho so-called rules or *‘ methods of induction.” Of 
wach the following three are ordinarily recognized : (1) The method of agree 
‘ment; (2) the mothod of difference ; (3) the method of concomitant variation, 
Tt has already been shown that combined use of both the first two 
methods is mado in al! complicate 


fferred to belong to the same 
‘ame ngencies, or causes. Bu! objects or events 
bo amignod to different classon and 


mn throws Light on the relations which the 
n the particular and the universal. 


Thus I infer aud surely know that the 
man A B will dio (is mortal) because ‘all mon are mortal.” ‘This “ Figure" 
of the syllogian—to which eh ters on logic would reduce all the other 

ruling over and compelling 

“ But more law is impotent, mere 

forin can donothing. Neither the real conte for particular occurrences, nor 

the reason for the content of the conception answering to an individual 

‘object, cnn be fonnd in the universal, On tho contrary, the real reason for 

‘every law is the behavior and the nature of individual beings, They dictate 
ot 





to particalars, i 
tion that ‘‘ the Duke of Wellington " is mortal this anther tealy says—‘‘it 
is evidently an inference ; ft is got at asa conelnsion from something else ; 
but do we in reality conclade it from the proporition, All mea are mortal? 
Lauswer, no." Further on he adds: “ When, therefore, we conclude from 
the death of John and Thomas, and every othor person we ever lieard of in 
whose case the experiment had been fairly tried, that the Duke of Welling- 
ton is mortal like the rest; wo may, indeed, pass through the generalization, 
All mon are mortal, as an intermediate stago; but it is not in the latter 
half of tho process, the descent from all men to the Duke of Wellington, 
that the inference resides, The inference is finished when we have asserted 
that alt mon are mortal. What remains to be performed afterward is merely 
deciphering our own notes.” 

Neither of the foregoing views implies the tre and statement: 
of the psychological natare of inference. For if the “ inference is finished” 
by reaching the proposition that all mon are mortal, then we lave already 
generalized ; wo have already somehow passed from the particnlar to the 
gencral.- When, then, the question arises, whether tho Dake of Wellington 


00, hs died or will die (instead of proving immortal), our confidence that, 
is th 
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sulting from observation or argument; they are rather taken for 

in all argument. The Law of Contradiction has been 
said to “ supply something without which the Law of Identity is 
not logically complete nor distinctly intelligible." Both taken 

, however, furnish no real or concrete truth. For there 
is no reality known, or that may be conceived of, which ean be 
substituted for 4, with the understunding that such reality t& 
absolutely unchanging, or that its conception is not subject to 
the principle of growth. What, then, is meant by such a s0- 
called “principle” of thought ? 

The principle of identity has no meaning except as understood 
in its application to judgment; and through judgment to that 
eonnection of judgments which we call reasoning, Thus under- 
stood, it simply binds to consistency all the way through the 
very synthesis in which judgment and reasoning consist. In the 
same judgment (and all truth is conceivable and affirmable only 
in the form of judgment) the conception answering to the sub- 
ject (that which “we menn " by §) and the conception answering 
to the predicate (that which “ we mean” by 4,28 well as the re- 
lation affirmed by the synthesis itself (that which “we mean” by 
the copula), must remain unchanged, SisS; Pie P; the rela- 
tion expressed by the copula is that self. same relation ; neither 
must be changed without changing all. More abstractly still, 
when you jndge, you j m cannot posit and negate, affirm 
and deny, at one and the ; time. And this comes pretty near 
to saying: simply that #l lect has judgment for its function, 

is what it is—namely, the establishing of a 
athe between S and P. 


ject is, by hypothesis, 4, and 
the predicate is also A; and, farther, the 


foot i¢ tho samo as th: 

identity be not true, 

deed A, which is absnri 

But who does not nee that by ling with mere abstractions we as- 
mume, at every step, tho very iple itself? 

On the contrary, the changing chamctor of all conceptions, and therefore 
of the traor and more comprohonsive moanings of words, forbids ua to sub- 
stitute any definite and fixed conceptions for either the A of the subject or 
tho A of tho prodicato, in the formula announcing the principle of identity. 
‘We may not aflirm, for example, that the conception, or the reality, which 
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answers to the term ‘ man,” or “stom,” or to any other 
forever self-same. The generic man may develop so ws 
the atom may be itself shown to be a subject of evolution ; 


‘The law of Fxeludod Middto, which Aristotle expressed by suying, “* Bo- 
tween the assertions of a logical contradietion there is no middie,” is a sort 


fumod to be trao and necomary, But 

strictly denied, and on what principles we may separate the objects of ex- 
perience into mutually exclusive classos, or aasign changes to 
exclusive causes, only exporionee oan aay ; and the evolution of experience 
itself constantly gives the lie to many of our strictest denials, 


‘The principle of Sufficient Reason is—as we have already seen 
—the one principle which is distinctive of, and which gives bind- 
ing foree to, all kinds of inference. It cannot, therefore, itself 
be proved by inference; the rather is it itself abstracted from 
that very form of tho life of intelloct which we call inference.” 
That is to say, the ultimate fact revealed by our scientific exam- 
ination of thoxe phenomena of consciousness, called processes of 
reasoning, when regarded in their order and connection, is this, 

8 occur. It is im- 


dle. Nor does the principle of sufi- 
tho least information respecting what, 


y be established hy a “because,” or a 
n any i 
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stricter sense of the word, sufficient reason belongs only to 

demonstrative reasoning in mathomatics. 
As to what is meant by “resson ' “whether sufficient or insuf- 
ficient—we shall further inquire in discussing the origin and 
development of the concoption of causation. Three things, 
however, may properly be noted by » psychological treatise, 
a pe nee t aig glen re of sufficient reason 
is meant of man, as a developing 
intellect, satigfactorily to explain his experience. This is really, 
then, not an abstract principle at all, as is the principle of 
identity ; ; it is rather, primarily considered, an exhortation aria- 
ing from the depths of our intellectual life. (2) All the explana- 
tion, which intellect demands and pursues in the interests of its 
own self-satisfaction, involves the relating of one object to 
another, of one evont to another, etc. Lverything is explained 
hy being brought into connection with something elve, Wo under. 
stand S, only when we bring it into connection, by an act of judg- 
ment, with /; and since auch relating can be direct only to o 
very limited extent, we explain S in relation to P through M. 
Thus S, Wf, and 7, all explain each other; they are all appre- 
hended as belonging to one world of connected objects and 
évents. For (3) the Acti that such a world exists, and thut we 
by becoming immediately 


i and sel consciousness, but also by 
Processes of ratiocination, a sleeping postulate, deneath 
all the activity meied ding to the so-called principle of 


objectification, nx i 
in general, is to 


ing which fully moot the ideal di- 
inking that relate to actual things 


with so-called “ naturas,”” 
acting under law, and px and ‘powers ;" a wider theo- 





other Land, our conclusions ato generally—as everybody knows—more likely 
to bo the ones which we ax reasoners want. Sach n feoling of want also re 
minds us of tho montal movoment necessary to aatialy it; snd, as that move- 
ment follows, we have the germinal form of conelusion in the narrower sense 
(the deductive syllogism). Nor is it ‘unwnrrantable ‘to affirm that the devel- 


el fe ithongh this treth bowl oot lea as et eg 
Snteiligence and scieneo, the highest pawers accorded unto man,” 


ets ite a ae 





OHAPTER XXI. 
SPACE, TIME, AND CAUSATION 


‘Tee peculiarity of the relation which certain of our concep. 
tions sustain to our entire mental life is made obvious only by 
‘a process of reflective thinking. So subtile and intricate is the 
development of this I dso late the awakening of critical 

al laws, that it is not strange to find 
widely different opinions a8 to the 
such conceptions. While, of course, 
ons, abor 6 all ‘otha, that ‘their more 


lopment of thinking faculty. 
reference has just been made 


ae ‘to the processes: 
ultimate way, be- 
ze; but regarded 


“reason to speak of them 
Aristotle en- 

sua 

he ap- 


ental process there is no 
on Metaphyelon, xxxvill. ; and Beld'® 





toi descriptions already ein oe cr Becanso 
through thought-faculty. catogorien 


a 
: 
§ 
} 


“possi 
nceptic pa not obs me to add 
Sot ey eceetee! or of my ae 


wgmantiecbe Paychologle, tp. 2%. 
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tion, or of my conception of any particular thing that is actually 
extended. (3) The existence rae these conceptions, when con- 
sidered merely from the psychological point of view, compels us 
fase, and pot the pwala cf ning ino ln pecapCe aaeay) 
it the results of t! ing into Pe memory, 
ei ianetkGion at ll rnaiméx Of clfesies but we are also able 
to think about the ultimate forms of thought itself, We can, by 
thinking, form conceptions of the processes of perception, mem- 
ory, imagination, and conception—as secondary and higher prod- 
uets, as it were, of intellectual life. In somo sort, then, the eat- 
Petes ae renlivn’ thinking Wat ies for ttn objeata enety 
peices o of perceiving, romembering, imagining, and thinking, 


‘To sum up these characteristics: By “ categories” paycholog- 
wcally considered (that is, regarded as phenomena of conscious- 
ness), we mean those highly abstract ponene sre which the mind 
frames: upon its own most general modes of behavior. 
‘They are our own notions, resulting from co-operation of imagi- 
nation and judgment, concerning the ultimate and unanalyzable 
forms of our own existence and development, In so far as our 
notions are correctly formed, and so are supposed to represent 
the ultimate facts of mental life, the categories may be said to be 
the ultimate forms of mental existence and development, 


41. Tho doctrine of the categories has been much debated, not only 
in treativos on philosophy and logic (where each debate more properly be- 
exiliny | psychology. ‘The term moat popular in Great 

‘af conceptions has been, parhaps, the term 

particularly inapproprinte for this cluss of 

see presentat face to face, ax it wore 5 

1 omly to auch classos of objecta ax admait of 

immediate awareness of cognition which 

of sense or of avlf-consciousness, alone 

know an extended thing by sight, or 

face 


» knowledge of my own men- 
pains, my desires and bosrhiege ete, 


tion, and the other categories, 3 host possible removed frota 
similar eneisagement or tive cognition by tho mind, Indeed, it woul 
be more correct | many intuitions of spaces, imes, and 


euses} and then by a lization and reasoning reachos the 
ability to give some sort of meaning to the words “space,” “time,” and 
“gansation.” But the really correct thing is to any that, in the proeosses of 
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‘no intellectual interosts or other forms of feeling, and no will to purane 
trains of reflective analysis directed upon thair own mental processes, Nor 
Lave wo reason to suppose that they are metaphysical ss man is; and so ca- 
pable of developing a ‘*rensoned belief " in reality as cognizable and repre- 
sontablo by their own mental proceasos. 

‘The categories are said to bo“ original,” therefore, because they murk the 
Inst results of analytic and reflective thinking in preparation for tho process 
‘of conception ; no more lios boyond for thought in that particular direction 
from which we may derive and by which we may explain the uature of space, 
time, causation, and of the other categories, ‘hey are ‘* universal,” bocanso 
ail mental procesoos in the caso of all men seem to follow the forms of ox- 
istence and development summarized in the category itself. They are 
“nocossary,” both because they are original and universal, and also bocause 
‘Wo experience an irremovable limit when we seek to determine our own 
forma of conception in contradictory directions. All theso tests, however, 

and espocially the latter two—aro liablo to be misunderstood and misap- 
plied. For example, it may be said that all men do, and must, perceive und 
imagine sensuous objecta na extended in gpace, and so that spaco may be, 
and must be, conceived of as tho abstract possibility of tho existonco of 
extended objects. But that atoms do and must exist as extended in 
space; or that there is any extra-mental exixtence, ready-made, and spread 
‘ont in threo dimensions, which correaponds to the conception of space; or 
that the conception of space implies any such entity or form of real existence 
—all these ave propositions which eannot be loaded upon peychology as 
though they wore defonsiblo by its ecientifio study of the phenomena of con- 
sclouxnoss ax such. A fortiori, do similar remarks apply to the category af 
causation, P 

#3. A fall discussion of the categories would, of course, include others 
bosides those mentioned purticularly in this chapter, some of which will bo 
roforred to lator on. But it is not our intention anywhore to attompt auch a 
discussion. It will bo seen, however, that the preceding remarks apply to 
them all, in xo far as they are regarded from the payehologieal paint af view. 
The so-called logieal categories of “ boing,” “relation,” etc., for example, 
have plainly the nature belon, to all this class of conceptions, Intellect- 
pity considerad they are of the most highly abstmet order; but considered 

capable of conarote illustration, they admit of tho activity of the image- 
Soking faculty in an infinitely voriable way, Every thing and every thought 
is,and is related to some other thing and thought. ‘Therefore my ooncep- 
pocniiarly contontless, Aud if I ask 
mysalf, wheuce do these come? the answer must be, T have 
‘boon using thought roflectively, a viow to discover its own most fan- 
damental forms of movement. My intellect has become, 40 to spoak, very 
highly self-conscious, and has framed «conception of its own ultimate and 
most nnanalyzable modes of bel And with the mysterious metaphys- 
ical faith which belongs 
universal and necessary predicaments, as the ultimate and necessary forms 
of reality. 





t, which is parallel in time; they supplement, assist, support, and 


correot each other. ‘T 
readily tranalatable, within 
warehce are 
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space.” To such a one the world would probably have to be conceived of 
as solid and constricted in area, ina way quite incbncelvable by us, But 
‘what would empty apace be ta one—if only such a being could live and de- 
‘velop at all—who was deprived of all means of moving hia ewn body, or any 
of its members, snd #0 of conceiving the existence of empty space on the 
‘basis of the taetual and musenlar experience thns gained. 

£6, The principal conceptions of spatial proportios and spatial relations 

conclusions 


into all euch conceptions may be taken by one porson chiefly from one of 
these forms of sensuous experienes, by another person chiefly from some: 
other form of experience. Suppose, for example, we ask, What is, considered 
peyohologically,—that is, as actual mental porformance—my conception of 
such spatial relations as*‘abovo,” below," “to the right,” “to the left?” It 
will be found that the more abstract and freq from dependence on concrete 
processes of image-making these conceptions have become, the moro hare 
the sensuous peculiarities of either of the two lending senses been left ont, 
‘as it were, To one person, * whove" is a cortain direction in which the eyes. 
movo—this, as tho sensuous basis for generalization, When we seo one 
thing above another, then we always perform this complex act of vision by 
movement of the ayes in one (apward) direction. Our conception, then, may 
become morely that of a movement with tho eyes excented in a cortain di- 
rection—the particular character of the objects sean, as related, by this 
movement, being abstracted, that is, not being considered, But with enother 
person a certain direction in which tho arms aro moved may havo been the 
chief sensuous basis of the generalization. If, however, the conception 
anaworing to the word “above” is made yet moro highly abstract, tho 
particular organ moved in the direction indicated by the word may, in 
turn, be disregarded. And now the conception of this 
relation becomes the concoption of n relation as indicated by a cortain di- 
rection of movement merely; and for realizing concretely this conception 
ono may execute or imagine the movement with either eye or hand, ae 
rior manner are our conceptions of certain other apatial 
relations atiained If, however, the conception to be found is like that 
indicated by the word’—"to the right,” or “to the left,” ete. movements 
of the head and trunk, together with reference to the position of hands or 
arms, ave fittest to serve as the sensuous data for generalization ; and faintly 
ined movements of the same complex character would 
probably furnish the needed concrete and lifelike realization of the concep 
tion. But tho relation of all this process of nbstmction to imagination, to 
md to language, is precisely the same as that which wo find 
iking." 

| Constiter how aur progressive constractian of the conceptions of «pace, ne applied to the bedly 

‘and through {t to externa) cere ‘upon what Aekel nnd ckhers ave eniled ts 
imomerie # ~ Splegetverhiltzise.” N, 1, the horisuns of the differeut 
‘the dimension of right and lest, and sight to thowe of 


tay 
yrizon has two equal halves ; the latter bas two unlike halver 
wich are tlatnd ax to darts ec. 
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faculty. One may imagine one’s self Whore the romotost fixed star is, and 
more space lies beyond. One may imagine one’s self in that beyond; and 
there is still more, farther beyond. 

‘Tt was just said that, “finally,” woattain this conception of pare and in- 
finile space as the result of intellect and imagination dealing with sensu- 
ons data, ‘Thexo are not, however, final words about space. We have as yet 
reached only what Hogol was fond of ealling tho * flgumto conception,” an- 
sworing to the term ‘‘category.” We may thon raise again the question, 
‘What se space ; what is it really? We may employ in the supreme oritioal 
mannor all ont rational facultios to ponotrato tho mysteries of tho being of 
the world and of our own mental life; we may answer: Space is but the form 
of our own perception and imagination, regarded as intellectual ; space is 
the way of the humwn intellect in perceiving and coneciving things. Or wo 
may affirm that space is some kind of extra-montal entity ; and then proceed 
to disenss tho quostion as to what kind of ontity this so-callod ** space” can 
possibly be, But in even raising these inquirios we havo already again passed 
over from the psychological domain into that of philosophy. 


The mental procedure employed in the development of the 
conception of Time differs in no essential respects from that em~ 
ployed in the development of space-conceptions. There are, how- 
ever, two subordinate and yet important points of difference: 
(1) The sensuous data, on the basis of which the mind operates 
in the development of its conceptions of temporal properties and 
relations differ in kind from those on which reposes the concep- 
tion of space. Hearing, rathor than touch or sight, has alroady 
been declared to be pre-eminently the time-sense. Yet all our 
sensuous exporiences are events; and all events, as we signifi- 
cantly say, take place “in time.” But, for the reason just men- 
tioned, (2) the range of the applicability of the: category of time 
is greater than that of space. Phenomena of consciousness, as 
such, are not extended; they have not spatial properties and 
apatial relations. But all changes, whether regarded objec- 

Inges in the properties and relations of things, or 
vi inder the head of phenomena of con- 

h, have ¢ime-properties and ¢ime-relations. 
ggosted that the one property—* time- 
wise,” Fas ieee ict all events are recognized as possessing, 
is duration, All events endure in greater or less degree; they 
are, therefore, measurable as respects their partienlar degree of 
duration, when compared with some common standard, The 

one relation —* ti 0 

in the case of space, the development of the more abstract form 
of conceptions takes place as the result of the combined activity 
of imagination and intellect upon a basis of presentative experi- 
ence. Hero, also, the presentative experience itself isa mixture 
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oe ‘The discussion left off at the close of chapter XIV. may be coutin- 
assuming tho oxistence of what is there called a '* 
pe inrear It is by the same combination of imaging aud thinking, in 
which every conceptualeprocess consists, that the vague consciousness of 


“the past; and the consciousness of the * not-yet-there,” with its affective 
accompaniment of expectation or dread, into the conception of ‘the future.” 
In the eurliest development, however, no definite conception of either prese 
ent, past, or future, in general; and no conception of time, at large and 
‘equipped, ns it wore, with its throe qualities, is presupposod. In tho ondi- 
nary waking life of any child, the succession of presentations of xenre, 
mingled with memory-images and with processes of constructive imagination 
antisipatory of coming events, flows on ata tolembly uniform mto of mo- 
cession, Such a complex fiel| of consciousness, then, really contains past 
present, and future within itself, Tut at one time the child so buries iteelf 
ia the contont of some single oxperience—of peculiar interost, and without 
marked reference boyond itself—that the present is brought to a “sharper 
point,”! ae it were, than is castomary. At another time, what was just now 
@ prosentation of sonso, with all its accompanimonta of fooling, ia chioBy noted 
as it fades away and becomes past before the mind's attentive eye. rire 
another time, the prominent object in the stream of consciousness is 
‘vivid imago of what is neither now presentation of nenso, nor See 
what las already been; but is rather the expected or dreaded to be—the 
Sitture bovering near. But at! those forms of experience, however they may 
reocivo for n brief timo the emphasis of concentrated attontion, themselves: 
pass away and dissolve in the relations whick bind them as individuals to 
the contigaons momonts of the onflowing stream of cousciousuess. ‘They 
‘are themselves filted, then, to be regarded aa enduring payelical events that 
stand in the relations of present, past, or fature to other psychical events. 
Moroovor, as respects their contents simply, all manner of events may stand 
in relations which, as rexpects time-conscfousness, are to the intellect the same. 
At one time it is a presentation of sense that is present; at another it is 
4n iden that is prosont, and konsuous objects are only remembered or an~ 
ticipated. Again, it in fooling that is remembered or anticipated; or yot 
again, conation, with its stress of effort, ix the present dominant mental fact, 
Farthermore, cortain prevalent states of consciousness, or objects of sense 
attracting attention, may remain unchanged while the subordinate psychic 
eloments or environing objects change in secession. Hero the duration of 
the former class of payehoros constitatos a sort of background on which 
the succession of the latter records itself, Por example: one is thinking 
continuously of home, wi iding in a railway train with tho sonsnous 
“ fringes of consciousness" fleoting and changing at overy accond, Or again, 
oue is sitting by the sea ond gazing fixedly at the same picture of nature; 
but meantime tho i 
anticipation a fature cottage on this very 
stimnins and material for the intellectaal task of framing the conceptions 


Horbart would say: fay In the stream of cone 
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ing by the sea-shore, with the exclamation; “ How much more time than 
T thonght (than spems content-fal) has gone {” ‘The same mental xepresen- 
tution is hoighteved when, on waking after a good night's rest, we perceive 
by objective signs how much time has lapsed, but can supply no content 
from the stores of memory with which to oceupy it, A yet higher degree of 
devoloped imagination onabloa us to project into the future the picture of 
time running on and on, as we suy—so many myrinds of years; and yet 
‘we, perliaps, ax a stream of conseionanos not filling it up with expori- 
‘encen like those romembered from our past. In this way n vague conception 
of mere time, of time that is simply ¢ime, and content-less, may be framed. 
It is, of conrse, a paychological fiction, and the very reverse of the psycho- 
logical reality, to regard such empty time ax though it were either the actual 
or the logical prins of our time-experience, 

‘The actus] mental process which answers to the words *' infinite timo,” 
is a still moro abstract and purely negative form of conception. For here 
the thonght-element of the process consists {n judging that no ond ts to be 
prodicated of this time; while the elemont of imagination consists in repeat» 
edly ideating somo—as objectively measured—immente stretch of time; and 
then another, and yet another, and so on. The resulting conception (?) 
of infinite time is @ finn] return to nogative jadgment, with vaguo affectivo 
accompaniments of exhaustion, impotency, and, perlinps, also incomprehen- 
aible snblimity, ate. Indeed, what ix enlled the conception of the ““infinito,"* 
whethor as applied to space or to time, is vory largely a semi-asthetical 
focling, or vague seutinent, as it were. 

GL. It in scarcely nocexsary to observe again the very powerful influence 
which feeling has over all onr conceptions of time. How time “ gallops 
with the thief to the gallows," and “stays still" with the lawyer during 
vncation, poots and philosophers have not boa tho only ones to notice. 
Science even is obliged to recognize the influence of fecling on all its moat 
carefully guarded estimates of time. Indeed, without the means of check~ 
ing and limiting thove effects by increased accuracy in the spplication of 
objective st ndards, such o thing aa modorm acience could scarcely exist 
at all. 


Tn dependence upon conceptions of space and time, certain 
other subordinate conceptions undergo a corresponding devel- 
opment. Most important among these are the conceptions of 
Motion and Number, Both these conceptions involve both 
space and time. Sensations and primary perceptions of motion 
are among the earliest products of the activity of the payeho- 
physical organism ; without them it is not simply true that in- 
tolloctual advance is impossible ; it is rather true that existence 
itself is impossible. But for the development of the more defi- 
nite and complex conceptions of motion—of the direction, 
amount, and time-rate of change of place—both space-conscious- 
ness and time-consciousness must advance with nearly equal 
step, Number, again, is a conception which requires for its de- 
velopment the higher activities of both imagination and intellect ; 








is, on analysis, actually found to be a very complex c 
Causation is, psychologically considered, not so much a single 
category as it is significant of conclusions that involve the 
foundation and mental grouping together of a number of con- 
ceptions, each one of which is often, separately considered, 
culled » category. By this it is not moant simply that differ: 
ent minds concretely realize this conception in widely different 
ways, as is the case with the conceptions of space and time, On 
the contrary, so far as image-making activity enters into the 
conception of causation, the form of such activity is pretty 
strictly alike for all individuals. And this common form of im- 
aging tho so-called category of cause is instructive, as respects: 
the nature and origin of the conception itself. Now, what we do 
all actually experience in trying to get a “life-like idea" of the 
meaning of our judgment—‘ A is the cause of B,” is the process 
of mentally representing our own experience, whenever self-conscious 
conation, with its feeling of effort, is followed by observed changes 
in our presentations of sense, ina reguar way, That is to say, 
it is consciousness of the sequence of willing, saturated—as it is 
—with its accompanying sensations and feelings of both periph- 
eral and ent) igin, which is evoked by tho wish to realize 
ting of | oe word “ cause.” And, in trath, no other way 


what a yariety of ways the relations of space may be imaged. 
But, if the imaginative and sensuous basis of the conception 
of causation is comparatively simple and uniform, its more 
Jy intellectual element are exceedingly complex. To test 
80 wo endeavor to express in separate judgmonts tho 
e have formed of causation, as such. Tf causation 
were a gennine category, as space and time are categories, this 
would be impossible, space and timo we cannot say I judge 
that “to be space" or “to be time,” is—ete. ; that is to say, we 
can neither describe nor define space and time by other notions, 
But we may say (whether perfectly correctly or not, we do not 
now inquire), I judge that, “to be a cause,” is for one being to 
act in such a way as that a change in some other being follows, 





SPACE, TIME, AND CAUSATION 
upon the former for its ex- 
B 


‘even contiguity in space, and priority in time, seem also to be 
papasee! But, as Dr. Ward' has correctly maintained: “ Action 
is a simpler notion than causation and inexplicable by it.” 
‘Row, af course, ction, withonth 5 being that pote, ms su.atmmal 
Being, too, then, would seem a simpler notion than causation 
Moreover, Relation (whether cansal, or merely in or in 
time) is also « simpler notion than that of causation. jor will it 
do to say that the notion of “standing in the relation of Reason 
or Ground” is identical with that very simple and unanalyzable 
notion of causation which we seek; for we have already seen 
that this notion is itself abstracted from the form of intellectual 
movement in all ratiocination. Moreover it applies to relations 
between conclusions and their major and minor premises, where- 
as the rolation of causation applies to changes in real beings. 
‘The notions of ground, and dependence on ground, are then 
also simpler and more fundamental than the conception of can- 
sation. 

‘The fact is that, in trying to account for the origin and devel- 
opmont of the so-called category of causation we have to draw, 
as it were, ios all pada areas of experience. The 


offers itself as an analogy fit for all 
‘, by way of conscious conation and 

1 presentations of sense follow; and 
ntations of sense indicative of ear- 


ourselves into the warld of related 
intellectual demand for explanation, 
ion of causation, All this takes 
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place long previous to any suspicion even that we are appro- 
hending a universal law of the world of real events. 

The superstructure of so-called a priori knowledge, or as- 
sumption, which modern science has built upon the principle of 
causation is, at least psychologically considered, utterly inde- 
fensible. We do not naturally or necessarily belieye—much less 
know—either the permanency of matter or of force in the physi- 
eal universe, or the truth of the judgments ;—* Every event must 
have a cause.” But we do, as reason develops, seek constantly 
more adequately to explain; and we explain on a hypothesis 
which results from our attributing to the world of things the 
same kind of relations which we perceive ourselves sustaining to 
it. To be a cause is “for one being to do something to some 
other being,” a8 we might populurly sny. Conceptions, like thosa 
of the universal reign of law, of the unity of matter and force, or 
the regularity and uniformity of nature, ste., are all a later and 
yet more highly complex development, These never are, and 
never can be, psychologically considered, anything more than 
hypotheses introduced by intellect in the interests of a more com- 
plete unification of experience, 

Finally, that conception of causation which modern science 
has enabled us to develop is still less lifelike as a matter of 
imagination, and still more abstract as a matter of intellect. The 
scientific study of nature induces the feeling that we are unwar- 
ranted in attributing to things a kind of relation which we ean 
concretely realize only in terms of our own conation and feoling 
of effort, followed regularly by changes in presentations of sense. 
This is to regard nature, we are told, in altogether too “anthro- 
pomorphic” a fashion, What science then does is to extend the 
more purely thought-elements of this conception. Tn doing this, 
however, we are in gomé sort, no less anthropomorphic. Only 
wwe now attribute the lave of intellection—that is, the forms of 
thinking which connect conclusions with judgments as finding” 
in them their “reazon” and “ ground "—to the behavior of things. 
Treated thus, the conception of causation loses all its concrete 
life-likeness, and becomes a pale abstraction which answers to 


ing to some uniform rule.” Yet even here, however 

rt may be made to escape it, concoptions which 

e rigin in our universal experience with ourselves 
constitute all the reality of that thinking which answers to the 
Principlo of Causation. In how far these psychological facts 
bear valid testimony to the general postulate or conclusion, that 
the real world is indeed rational, and that reality answers to 
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cris pet ae el nll 
quire. > 


Pets aly soa ty ot'coemejanenss te seein fp aaa eee 
complexity of men's thinking, when thay, lily, nes tha acaeee 
expressive terma which is connected with the torm causation. ‘his fact is 
Preparer emesis wah tials 
enter into the modern developments of the natural sefances, 
in far loss ablo to tell what that is real ri penerpirry ng ee =. 
as “conserved” and “correlated,” or the chemist when he declares that 
atoms of one element “attract” those of another element, than is the un- 
scientific observer whon he epenks of the “influence” which ono thing has 
“ over" another, or of the “action” of one thing upon" another. In all 
cases of alleged causation it 8 ovident that, payehologieally considered, wo 
are dealing with the results of the entire complex growth of Hl 
and thus our attention is called to the important trath, that it is 
to «peak of the conception of cansation without implying that the stage of 
knowledge—ws tho complex rosaltaut of the development of all 
already been attained. For it is real beings, as known to exist and to behave: 
du manifold relations of time and spaco toward each othor, that are conceived 
of a3 caumlly connected. As we shall see later on, it is our belixf in auch 
connect and tnterdepeadaat existences, which ik chiefly necexsary in order that 
thinking may ond in knowledge. 

Certain Jower and non-intellectual activities of the mind may be conaid- 
ered as anbservient to the development of the complex conception of causa 
tion; althoagh of themaolves unable to account for its development. This 
is true even of the instinctive imitative und the scusory-reflex classes of 
one activitios. By such activitios our own psychiosoa are, both 
actively and passively, connected together ia conscionsness ; and these, as 
known in self-consciousness, are connected with those pxychoses which we: 
have learned to attribnte to other beings than owrsolves. does 
ere painful or Fprateles sensory-motor experience stimulate onr inquiry 


pain. Every such experiance emphasizes connection 
ing, or not doing it, and certain dotinite pleasurable 
Growing intelligence—that is memory, imagina~ 

‘ld in possession of precisely what to do, or 

- pleasure or to avoid and rolieve pain. ‘Thaw 

a sort of interior pressure upon the motor 

most ceaseless invitation and compalsion to 

this or of that. Imitation, too—at first blind 


1 in the uso of the muscles, as 
ian x h tha foaling of effort cand with pss 
sinful footing, that Uhe conception of causation has ite Dirthe 
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place, s0 to speak. Certainly, mere observation of the uniform sequences of 
under the Jaws of uxsociation of idoas would never serve to develop 
this Saket bare only aa being ourselves self-conscious agents and sufferers 


to use torms implying the dawning eoncoption of causation. The develop: 
ment also of this conception is depeadent upon the development of the cons 
sciousness of Self, In proof we adduce the following longthy quotation from 
Preyer :* “ Another important factor is the pereeplion of e change rroduced by 
one's own activity in all sorts of familiar objects that can be taken hold of 

in the neighborhood ; and the most remarkable day, from a pxyeho. 
point of view, in any oie an oxtromely significant day in the Life of ‘the 
infant, is the one in which he first experiences the connection of a movement 
executed by himself with a sense-inpression foilowing upon it, The noive that 
comes from tho tearing and crampling of paper is as yet unknown to the 
child, He discovers (in the fifth, month) the fact that he himself in tearing 
paper into smaller nnd smaller pieees has again and again the now xound- 
scnsation, and he repeats the experiment day by day ond with n strain of 
exertion until this connection has lost the charm of novelty. At prosont 
thoro is not, indecd, as yot any clear insight into the netus of canso ; but 
the child has now had the experience that le can himself be the cause of a 
combined perception of right and sound regularly, to the extent that when 
he tears the paper thore appears, on the one hand, the lossening in alze} on 
the other hand, the nolse. ‘The patience with which this occupation—frem 
the forty-fifth to the fifty-fifth week especially—is continned with pleasure 
aed by tho gratification at being n couse, at the perception that 40 
striking a transformation us that of the newkpaper into fragmonts has been 
atfactod by means of his own activity. Other cecupations of this wort, whieh 
again and again with a porsinteney incomprehensible to an 

th 


ho pulling out and emptying, ani then the 
-drawer ; the heaping up and strewiny about 

ho tearing of the Tenves of & book (thirteenth to 
and sotuping in the sand ; the earrying of foot: 
“the placing of sbells, stones, or buttons in rows 
ing water into and ont of bottles, cups, watering 


coe 
given fu (he relation of sewwntion-me 
Phe Mind of the Child, EL, Tus Dorel of te ilk p30 
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pots (thirty-first to thirty-third month) ; See por tneirendied sulted 
throwing of stonos into the water, A little girl in the eleventh month found 
hey chief pleasure in *xummaging’ with tritles in drawers and little boxes, 
Her sister ‘played’ with all sorts of things, taking an interest in delle and 
pictures in the tenth month, Here, too, the eagerness and seriousness with: 
which such apparently aimloss movements are performed is remarkable, 
‘Tho satisfaction Shay Nise mana beeper eee Sa Se ee 
in the feoling of his own power generuted by the moyements originated by 
the child himself (changes of place, of position, of form) and in the proud 
feeling of being cause.” 

415. The next stage in the development of the conception of causation 
ia chiefly depondont upon exporience with those beings, other than himself, 
which promptly xeact upon the child and cause bim feelings of Loerie: 
pain. One important class of such beings ix the animals—especially, of 
course, the domestic animals with which ne Vecomes most familiar; and 
above all, his fellow human beings. The bearing of such experiences is 
made plain in sentences like the following : “1 kieked the dog and the dog 
bit mo;” ‘*Ihit the boy and ho bit me back,” ole, Hore “tho principio. 
of cousotion” is illustrated in double form, ns it were—both as conscioun= 
ness of motivo and conscionsnoss of enorgy, followed by important changes 
in prosentation-exporience, In euch ‘exporioncos the basis in sense and im- 
agivution for that act of intellectual projection which creates out of the ob- 
ject of sonso an acting agent like myvelf ix abandantly supplied, From seh 
‘exporionces it i but a step to tho attribution of causal agonay to all alae 
that manifest signs of life. Feelings and desires are ascribed to inanimute 
objects as inner motifs for their changes as presentations of sense. Not only 
the animals, but oven the plants, aro sympathetically apprehended os agents 
that exert themselves and produce effects upon one another. Next the phe- 
nomena of nature, like thundor and lightning, or voleanie ornptions, or aud- 
den pestilence, are nssigned to unseen agents imagined to exist and to act 
after the pattern suggested by the self-knowledge already obtained. The 
psychical lifo of childvou and of savages abounds in iliustrations of euch an- 
thropomorphie" causal conceptions, Inorganic things that act promptly 
and intensely upon us, or by the nso of which as instrnments we effect our 

ly regarded. “The pokor makes the fire burn ;" and, if the 
the fire burns the poker up ;” but if the poker is of iron, 

it red," oto, ‘To quote again from Dr. Ward :! * Whon 

‘that in B wo project, or analogically attribute to A 

and to B what we experience in being acted 

) We saspoct thet this relation is a permanent 


ct or concomitant changes in A, na their 
inciplo that the connections of the past 
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jadgo things to belong to classes, and to be entitled to namat, 

they hare behaved themselves in definite relations to other things. 
child's concoption of a dog is largely mado up of what the dog can do; and 
thig is tho samo thing as to say that the dog is kuown na a causo of various 
agreeable and disagreeable experiences. New experiences constantly confirm, 
or break up and readjast, the old associations; bnt the law of associative 
roproduction remains the samo throughout all our development. Thus, in- 
stead of stating the so-called law—“ Like causus have like effects "—it would 
accord with tha facts of consoiousness better to sy: “The same beings 
muy bo expected to behave in tho same way under similar circumstances ;" 
or, more doubtfully, “New aod unknown things may be expected to behave, 
under the same cireumstances, in a way similar to thoke known things 
which they most resemble.” “ Associations remain what they are so long aa 
‘they remain at all”! Upon some such impression as this concerning the 
“uniformity of nature” our safety and very life daily depend, he im- 
pression may be said to be “rubbed in" to the very texture of skin and 
muscles aud joints und hones. Beware of snarling dogs, of falling stones, 
of blazing fire, of sharp knives, of bright lightning, of deop, swift currents, 
ote, ; one oxperience with these agunts is enough to know what they will do; 
‘custom established by repetition is not necessary here. 

417. But association of ideas, working upon tho bonis of our experience 
with ourselves as agents, aud resulting in an aualogical projection of this ex- 
perience upon all other things, is not alone a satisfactory guide in determine 
ing what changos in A cause this or that particular change in B. This ix 
rather un inquiry in which in(ellect, as applied to reality, chiefly exercises 
itnelf; and it is condneted by those processes of reasoning which, if succoas- 
fally concluded, result in acionco as explanatory of the world of events in thoir 
causal relations. In this way all events are regarded as having their ground 
in other events, and these other events in still others—under the influence of 
that demand for explanation in the interests of a progressive unification of 
ages which is the law of the very life and growth of intellect itself. It 

lloctunl necessity to explain—we ropent—that gives to the so- 

susation the eee ‘with which it appears to mle the world 

\t any rate, such is the last word which psychology can utter 

upon the eubject, It must be left to philosophy to show that in its supreme 
selontific form the conception of cansation implies the confidence of the 


[On Space and ‘Time, see the works already roferrod to in the chaptoraon Peroep! 
Also Hodgvon : ime and Space, chaps ifiv, Nichola: The Peychelogy of "Tine Vice 
ordt; Der Zeitsinn ; and artiolos in Mind, by Monigomery, x, pp. 207, 277, sean by 
typ, Land 107. On the poy of Can 
of referred to, Rnoye. Brit,, xx., p. 82 f, 


ily the article 
ryohology, vi, 4. Porter: Tho Human Intolloct, p. 500 Veon: my 
| Farther philosophical discussion of theve topics has an almost 
J 


‘Comp. Lipps, Grundtateachon 4. Seolenlebens, p. 43. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF THINGS AND THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
SELF 


logival ey is called “ Piclirsticrs "or ledge.’ 
knowledge may be regarded, from the psychological point of 
view, as cither a process or a product, When, however, we 
speak of knowledge as “ product,” we enact a fiction in Trans 
with which we have slready become sufficiently familiar, What 
is really only a process is described as a mental entity, Since 
we may condense into an almost instantaneous process, into « 
brief moment of thoughtful perception or familiar conclusion, 
stated ina verbal Drynbeltiog: the results of long processes of ob- 
servation, inquiry, and reasoning, we may call such a condensed 
process the product of knowledge. It is only as a complex pay- 
chosis, a state of consciousness resultant from the combined 
netivity of varions developed so-called faculties, however, that 
scientific psychology stadies the phenomena of cognition. 

We are forced to recognize, at the outset, the fact that all 
our psychological inquiry, as thus far conducted, has assumed 
the existence and the validity of knowledge. We have been 
building np a science of psychology on the basis of an assumed 


As says Professor James :* 

oing is the most mysterious thing in the 
ledge becomes for him (the psychologist) 

st be admitted, whether it be ex- 
ifference or resemblance, which no one 
may partially agree with some such 

g ; but we cannot sympathize with any 

hology from the obligation to treat 
mental processes, which deserve 

t as all other psychoses are to be 
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treated. This treatment involves the analysis of knowledge 
into its more elementary processes, and the tracing of its gene- 
aeaad development under the general conditions of all mental 


‘Two important general considerations —almost uniformly 
overlooked by psychologists—concern the scientific description 
of cognitive states of consciousness: (1) They are reached | oy 
the result of a course of development. From the 
point of view knowledge is a development. Tt has a growth and a 
descriptive history of such growth. Such » statement applies, 
not simply or chiefly to the evolution of the higher stages or 
more elaborate forms of knowledge, but to all knowledge and 
to the very faculty of knowledge as such, Human mental life 
docs not begin with knowledge; it not only grows in knowl- 
edge, when knowledge is once attained, but it grows into knowl- 
edge only when certain conditions are fulfilled. The stages and 
conditions of this devolopment may be made tho subjects of 
scientific investigation. (2) This particular development, which 
we call “ Knowledge,” involves all the activities of the mind, Th 
inyolves them all, in a developed form of exercize, and in a cor- 
fain natural harmony of their coctaneons action, To be sure, 
tho terms we employ lay emphasis chiefly on ono of the three 
fundamental aspects of mental life, to the relative exclusion of 
the other ; on that account it is quite too frequently as- 
sumed that feoling and willing are not necessary and integral 
processes in knowledge, but that knowledge is an affair of 
intellect alone. This, however, is not true. Were man not a 
being of so peculiar affective and conative consciousness, and 
were not the so-culled faculties of feeling and willing devel- 

passu with the development of primary 
intellection, human knowledge would never come into existence 


are two oqually false and misleading ways of considering tho 
owledge in relation to the doetrine of evolution. On the one 


or, afford a solution of “ the mystery of knowl- 
ney we nothing for philosophy to do. On 
assumed that knowledge actually browks forth in 
‘sort of miraculous birth--that it is, as respects 
‘90 not capable of sciontific explanation 
Bo are indefensible, 
“Tine the ativan of knowledgo belonging to any individual, or to the 
raco at any particular opoch, is a mattor of development, thero is no need 
to prove, But that all knowledge, as such, implies development is a truth 
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‘not sufficiently emphasized by paychology hitherto. It is a truth, bowever, 
which is popularly recognized by any observer wlio remarks that babios 
“do not know anything.” For, Tndeed, nt fit and for a cousidersble but 
indefinite time after birth, the child has no sich development of any 

ax to make knowlodge possible. To it there is no “Thing” known ; to it 
there is no “Self” as an object of knowledge. This is, however, far fron 
altirming that the ehild has no states of consciousness whatever—no sensa- 
tions, no mental imagos, 2 tedlinety ee conation and motor near 
Even a considerable development of consciousness, ms 
inseparable accompaniment and upeantle condition of all evs te 
velopment, may take place before the first act, or process, worthy to be 
called knowledge is reached. The fact that this development jue knowl- 
edge is 20 subtile, and comos by such stagos as to make it impossible ordi- 
narily to trace the jirat act of knowledge, is a fact which favors rather than 
contradicts the view of all knowledge as the result of development. 

£2, There is no generally recognized word to cover all that aspect” of 
consciousness, that side of mental activity and development which is 
neither feeling nor will. The worl “knowledge” has itself, indead, bean 
‘used in this way, ‘Tho phrase “ primary intellection” has been need thus 
far by us as expressive of all processes ending in recogaition of the sim- 
ilar and in discornmont of the diffaront. But *' intellect ” has also boon used 
‘in # moro restrictod way, as the faculty of thinking, and especially of draw- 
ing logical conclusions. 

Now tho very fact that knowing is, by modorn psychology, so commonly 
correlated with foeling and willing, and that the three are held to exhaust 
fall the aspeots of all ont stator of consciousness, shows that knowledge ime 
plios tho axerciso of ovory form of intelloctual activity. Kaowlodgo implics. 
the having of sensations, and the mental act of discriminating among them ; 
bot to know {8 something more than meraly to be sensnonsly affected in wi- 
rious diseriminablo ways, Knowledge also implios momory and imnginn- 
tion; but to know ‘is not merely to have mental images, whether dontifed 
or not with provious presentative experience. Again, no knowledge is pos- 
niblo anloss tho faculty of jadgmont is operative ; unloss relating ba 

i af the very essence of knowledge, is prominent in the psychical 


1s, thon, that cagnition ineolees the combined 
intellectioe” (if this word may be used in so 


fooling plays in all knowledge has seldom 

dents of psychology. Knowledge cortainly 14 
now ona mnt be consetonsly affected with 
navi i their varying tonos of pleasure and 
imply that one’s emotions and sentiments 
ng, althongh this truth ia enforced and 
7aaik br the rales of artistic com- 
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ticinns, lawyors, and oven judges, are warped in judgment by feelings of at- 
trastion und repulsion toward individuals or by passion-bound adherence to 
abstract propositions; that even tho most careful scientific obverver have 
constantly to guard themselves against judging that what they see through 
the microseope or telescope really is what they expect or desire it to be ;— 
‘all these experiences aro familiar onough.! Nor dooe such feeling always 
operate upon the intellect by an influence that is separable in time, On the 
contrary, the real and total fact ix that the thing is known to be what it is 
both folt and judged to bo. And how could this be otherwiso, ainco it is 
the total psychosis, not only as intellective but also as affective, which de- 
tormines knowledge. 

‘The influence of feeling on intellect is not, then, influence merely from 
one faculty upon another external to it, as it were. ‘The rather do te so 
called Faculties of intellect and feeling blend in all cognition, and the complox 
rosult—the very object of Imouledge—is determined by both. This teath is 
further illustmted by all experimental psychology, which points ont. the 
‘efhuet of expectation, surprise, interest, and other of the many most primary 
forms of feeling, upon perception and upon the association of id 
Intions of senso, essentinily similar ms ooepeata their pnrely sonxnona char- 
actor, romnlt in difforont objects being known, according as foar, or hope, 
‘or joy, or grief, or angor, are dominant in the mind, Tho psychology of 
Lspnotic subjects is full of illustrations of the sama principle, Not only 
does the hallucination produced by suggestion stir the proper accormpani- 
ment of feeling, but the feeling when itself stirred by suggestion directs 
and detorminos the hallucination. ‘Thus the feeling of helplosxnoss makes 
the weight to be perceived heavy ; the feeling of disgust or shrinking makes 
the object fo be known as ugly or fearful; the feeling of expectation of a 
sour or inky*taate, of anboarable heat or cold, ate., ** realizes” itself, ax we 
0 exprossively declare. It is of no use to say, in the effort to break the 
foree of thia argument, that we are here dealing with phenomena of itiu- 

m and hallueination rather than of knowledge, and with tho activity of 

rinntion rather than of intellect, Psychologically considered, the extra- 
Mos? tho act of knowledge has nothing whnterer to do with 

; for from tho psychological point of view all knowing is sub- 

i hive, is reauilarel to be “state of consciousness, os such,"—eren that 
hinks itself entitled to universal acceptance ax scientifically most 


"How thor sod Influence 
of the "hn fr ise en 


‘pains *"to avoid seeing by preference and involuntartiy selecting tha tinge which wer foreenrt 
‘in his own mind," the "faets™ themselros were found vo de far diferent from what they had “hon 
‘ol Fond the observer found himeelf * rightly and. 


‘servers mind.” Tho boarlg of thle apon the trae 
enough. 
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phénomena—thinking, foeling, or willing—to 
‘To speak of it as a thought, a feeling, « volition, would 
imply. the possibility of comparing it bear other Pp 


shall kee it’ as ‘more Treasiy stadia 
thinking or willing. 

There can be no doubt of the fnet that kn 
belief in reality ; and it is just this: which 
knowledge from mere imagining, remembering, or tbinting, 
such. When we know any object, it is not 
for the knewing process; but as a “being” existing i 
state, that we know it. When the belief or conviction attaching 
itself, us it were, to the reality of the ‘being becomes sufficien 
clear and strong, then one may say: I &nmw the object; and 
may say this with an emphasis bearing some proportion to the 
strength of the belief. If, then, it were our purpose to treat of 


necessary correlates ; 

critically the nature of knowledge and the conception of reality 
in order to discover how each implies and validates the other. 
But the merely psychological treatment of knowledge leads us 
to note how knowledge differs from all other more partial and 
individual psychical processes, in that it not only involves han 
all, but also involves this fundamental belief in reality. 
specific character of this belief, in contrast with other lief 
may be brought out by calling it “metaphysical.” And since it 
is not a particular aequired belief, but belongs to the very nat- 
ure of knowledge, a8 such, it may be called “rational” and in- 
stinctive. In brief, then, without this rational and yet instine- 
five (?) metaphysical belief, psychological analysis shows that 
Anowledge is impossible; bat the nature of that belief which is 
neceasary to all cognition, will be better understood in the light 
of the following propositions ; 

(1) All intense and vivid experiences tend to evoke and con- 
firm the belief in renlity which characterizes knowledge.’ As 
such belief itself grows clear and strong, the mind passes over, 
‘aa it were, from states of opinion (mere “ boliof," in tho more 
popular meaning of the word) or thinking, into states of knowl- 
edge. Whatever we sense, imagine, think, or even—within cor- 
tain limite—feel, or will, intensely, in the reality of that do wo 

+00 this point camp. James: The Principles of Peychology, IL. p. 300 f, 
E) 
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tend to believe, (2) This metaphysical belief is called into 
consciousness as the result, particularly, of inquiry or doubt. 
But the denial of the real existence of any object, imagined or 
thought, implies knowledge and its characteristic belief as truly 
as affirmation does, This form of mentality might thon be 
called a “ beliof in respect of reality,” rather than a “ belief in 
reality.” (8) If we speak of this belief as “instinctive” (with a 
confessedly loose use of that word), it is with the intention to 
note the following facts : (a) The belief appears in the devyolop- 
ment of mental life unaccompanied by any intelligent recogni- 
tion of its own existence or of the end it serves ; (4) it belongs to 
the psychical species, man, as necessarily entering into all his 
knowing functions ; (c) it cannot be explained as the result of 
the development of the individual, but is rather necessary to be 
assumed as itself affording, in part, the explanation of the de- 
velopment of all knowledge, When, on the other hand, this 
belief is spoken of as “rational,” it is meant to emphasize the 
peculiar connection which it sustains to all the higher develop- 
ment of cognition in man, 

(4) Inasmuch as knowledge is the resultant of all the funda- 
mental psychical activities of man—a matter of feeling and will 
as well as of intellection—it is not strange that the belief which 
helps to constitute knowledge should itself be regarded as a 
forthputting of intellect or of will, os well us an affair of feeling, 
And, indeed, belief in reality takes hold on all the paychical 
nature of man. Wat is believed to be real (and so said to be 
known) is, indeed, mainly a matter of intellection ; but it is also 
a matter of both feeling and will. In respect of all the higher 
intellectual, westhetical, ethical, and religious realities, feeling 
and choice largely determine knowledge through the depend- 
ence of this belief upon them. Yet we have spoken of this 
belie’ ing, not because it is a special form of affective 

r s * conviction ”—having that warmth 
mplies—it may be regarded as a 
companiment of the intelectual and vol- 


roa faith in the thinking faculty 
confidence of reason, But in all 
of perception by the senses or 
ef cannot be said itself to rest on 
wnalyzable, inexplicable fach—it- 
knowledge as docs reat on grounds, 
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In maintaining that a Sbapetigidelt lies at the basis of all 
the existence and development of human knmeledge, we only state 
a fact as soientifie paychology sine it, and ie obliged to leace it for 
philosephy—it possible—to explain, 


45. As Sully has said: “ Psychology requires a single turm to denote 
all varioties of assurance from mere conjecture up to reasoned certainty, and 
the word bolief, in English psychology at least, has como to ba used in this 
sense.” ‘Tho uso of this word, thon, is not peculiar to our view of the nature 
of knowledge, But it may be asked, ‘Is not knowledge, when attained, 
exclusive of mere belief ;" and, *Do wo not oppose knowledge to beliof, 
rather than recognize beliof as necossary to knowlodge?"” Such inferences 
or objects of imagination as do not indubitably connect themselves with our 
acts of knowledge may indeed be popularly spoken of ns ‘* beliovod ” rather 
than “known.” But that “ bolicf in respect of the reality” of the object 
—whether this object be perceived, imagined, or thoughi—is necessary to 
knowledge, all our ordinary language also makes clear. Jn common speech, 
knowledge és characterized by an immediate conviction with respect lo reat beings 
and their relations to each other. 

‘Tho dependence of knowledge on intensity and vividness of experience, 
and tho tondeney to believe in the reality of all objects which are presented 
or inferred with intensity and vividness, may be illustrated varlonsly. ‘Thus, 
if mon aro in doubt as to what the * real" sanse-qualities of objects ary, their 
actual color, feel, taste, smell, ete., they demand that they shall be affected 
by these objects with unmistakable xonsations of the required order. On the 
contrary, what they eannot recall in the form of a * life-like” momory- 
faye, that they are in doubt about, as to whether they know it by memory 
asit really was. Tho diffionlty of producing at will a lifelike 
picture of any alloged entity, or relation, always stands in the way of our ai- 
talning a so-called Anowledge of such being or relation, This result applies 
even to hypothotical ontitios Like atoms, or luminiforous ether, and to 
such spatial relations of atoms as the chemistry of the atomic constitution 

jodies, or the physiology of tho “gqychic nervecclls,” invites us to 

But whatover imagination brings into consclousnoss in a vivid 

ike way, ‘Hat all men are inclined to believe to be real, and fo affirm 

knowledge of, ina convineing way. Not only ure illusions ani hallucina- 

tions oceasioned in this way; but knowledge, with its beliof in rospoct of 
ality, is determined in this way. 

he same truth is farthor illustrated by the physical and mental empha- 

sis given to propositions that put onr knowledge into the form of language. 

Note with what bodily warmth men “lay it down” that the trath & thus and 

40, What Fknow—ospeoially if it ix questioned by another, or if it has been. 

1d by mysolf after inquiry and doubt—that I aasort with emphasis, Gost 

ures even are psychologically significant here ; when telling whut they know, 

mon commonly bring down tho fist upon the table, or stamp the foot mpon the 

ground, or pounce upon the very words of their proposition. And upon what 

‘particular part of the proposition do they lay the emphasis expressive of that 


‘The Human Mind, 1. p. 48% 
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boliof which is an intogral part of knowledge? Upon tho copmla ("It fe a 


with which contested propositions are made, or the fine scorn shown when, 
in the name of ** exact” knowledge, he “coolly " (?) rafuses to discuss 40 self 


eral dopondonce upon tho varying kinda and intensities of th 
mental forms of psychoses. Such belief has its intellectual soudltices sl 
its voluntary conditions; it is also undoubtedly greatly influeneed by 
various foolings, as, for axaraplo, by onr fears, and hopes, our expeetations, 
jnteresis, desires, aud prejudices, But it by no means follows that the be- 
liof itself is a“ compound of three fnctars—intollectual representation, feel- 
ing, and activo inrpulsc.”! “I fool perfeotly snro™ is, in popular apoock, 
strictly equivalent to the declaration, “TAnow," whenever the alleged knowl 
odge can be thought of as called in question or subjeetod to doubt. Hume, 
Bagehot, and—in a somewhat yacillating way—James, and others, havo as- 
signod this belief to the life of feeling. “' In itsinner natura,” saya the last ot 
these throo, “belief, or nao of reality, ia a sort of fooling more allied 
to the emotions than to anything else.” Mr, Bagehot, indeod, speaks of the 
“emotion of conviction” as equivalent to this belief. Other writers call our 
attention to the dependence of much beliof on imagination. The belief in 
it — ae muagi ation but it is not an act of imagination. The pain 

he -conld produce in any part of his own body 

F msclf as thrasting hia penknife, waa no less 
real because il owed its origin to wn act of imagination. Belief in respect of 
venlity ix favored by intense anil Jifectike creer and sch belief 4s 


inds of Knowledge may be distinguished by 
one of two. voces of view: we may consider 


wledge is. ee Immediate or 
nowledge of Things or the knowl- 


So Sally + The Human Mind, L, p. 485, 
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tion, How do I know? the latter, on the sere Ee ctl 
know? But on subdividing immediate knowledge into 

tion aud Self-conscionsness, both principles of division are 
recognized ; for percoption may be understood as the immediate 
knowledge of things, and self.consciousness is the immediate 
knowledge of self. 

Immediate knowledge and inferential knowledge differ, as 
forms of knowledge, in an important way ; becanse they lay em- 
phasis upon the predominance of different activities of the mind. 
Tn the former that “ envisagement,” or awareness of the object 
face to face, as it were, which developed consciousness attains, is 
the characteristic of knowledge. Base or it a the eal) of 
thought, or especially the logical conclusions, which 
brings about the state of conviction when knowledge is attained. 
But there is no perception so immediate that the act is not a 
process in time; or so much of a complete “ envisagement" that 
judgment does not enter into it. On the other hand, the most 
complicated and lengthy processes of reasoning cannot result in 
knowledge, however logically conducted they may be, unless they 
start from immediate perception and self-consciousness, and sup- 
port themselves at every step on such immediacy, with the con- 
viction of reality obtaining all the way through. In imme- 
diate knowledge, the object is present a8 some Thing known, or 
as some state of the Self known ; in inferential knowledge the 
existence of some object is concluded (known by the process of 
logical thinking) as having its “ ground” or “reason” in other 
inferential knowledge; or—finally—in immediate knowledge. 
‘The sphere of immediate knowledge is thus covered by what we 
envisngs in sense -perception or in self-conselousness; the 
sphere of inferential knowledge includes all that, concerning the 
being and relations of things and minds, which we can connect, 
under the principle of sufficient reason, with any immediate 
knowledge. 


47. The moro special peyehology of thee two kinds of knowledge has 
alady boon treated at considerable length; but the relation to them boti 
‘of that “belief in respect of relity” whieh enters into all knowledge de- 
serves some furthor notice at this point, Plainly, our “'motaphysical " ho- 
lief dovs not stand in precisely the same relation to inferontial knowledge 
and to immediate knowledge. With respect to the beings and relations 
which I know inforeatially, an appeal to reasons is always considered jus- 
tiflable. For esamplo, Lam always Hable to bo asked: How do you know 
‘that the modulla oblongata fs the reflex and automatic contar connected with 

yaso-motor and respiratory functions; or that the region about the fis- 
‘sure of Bolando is the sensory-motor cerebral region for the control of the 
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‘upper and lower limbs? Or again: Howe do you kwow that it rained last 
night; or that & 4s colder to-day than it vas ® year ago; oF that an attempt 


argue 

questions yondor form that of a child or o man?” or, 

“Waa it our friend X, or the newly arrived stranger ¥, who passed us on 
the atreot just now?” 


tho dispute, white one holds that those facts constitute “a sufliciont reason ” 
for a certain conclusion, bat the other draws an opposite conclusion. Then 
the meaning of the question, How do you kaow? is changed. ‘Each party to 


in fuct, Claims may, indeed, be set up to know things, which are only inferen- 
tially known in the ordinary working of homan minds, by somo mysterious 
‘socalled “tact,” ‘‘intuition," or “insight.” Such claims are even now being 
‘extended over tho vague and doubtful maim of clairvoyance, tolepathy, ate, 
‘On tho other band, we meot to-day erary where with the psychologically inter- 
esting phenomenon of distrust of all alleged kuowledge, accompanied by the 
greatest confidence in the power of the intellect to criticise negatively ite 
‘own eporations, Thus men abound who, like the Count Kostin whom Cher= 
Duliez depicts, “expend much logic to demonstrate that there is no such 
thing as logic, oither in nature or in man"—scoptics that '* pass their lives 
reasoning against reason." 

The psychological lesson from all this is to the effect that so-called 
knowledge from inference is o matter of infinitely varied dogreca and 
shades ; and that it is aubjectively dependent upon the amount and charac 

or of the bellef in reality which enters into it. Not by Bare ratiocinalion 
Olid life of knowledge do we reach into and progressivaly congier 

i , us suppose, however, that pete 

object of immediate senao-perception has heen: 

| to exms (“nltimate,” that is, peychologically consid- 

Por example, let the question whether youder form is that of « xmam 

) this: How do E know that the Page whieh 


ediate and indubitable, ina degree 

jowover, at moxt establish by infer 

more cortain than anything that inforonco 

what has been shown to be trae with respoct to 

men! nt, and. even of condensed syllogistio reasoning, whieh 





DISTINCTION BETWEEN SELF AND THINGS 


‘entors into our complex dereloped 
resort, however, we may describe our experience in some such terms 
2 At any rate, so L hore and elec object to be. 
Howover all the rest of the world may know it, and whether they know it 
at allor not, T now certainly know it to be, for me, thna and so." We 
should then seem to ourselvos to have reached an ultimately certain know)- 
edge. In general, the delief in the reality of the object “* "Ao, 
és an irresistible conviction, resting on no grounds outside of itself ; i ix éealf a 
primary and unanalyzable datum belonging to the very nature of all immediate 
Anowledge,* 

As respects its objects, Knowledge is either of Things or of 
Self. This distinction between “Self” and “ Things" becomes, 
only as a result of the development of cognition, so cloar and so 
fundamental that it appears to ordinary thinking to be original 
and to belong to the very conditions of experience, as well as to 
the nature of reality. The sane adult nover confuses himsolf 
with things ; the very question, how he came to make and main- 
tain so consistently this distinction, seems to him to savor of i ire 
rationality. For how could it possibly be that the 
should not be made; since it lies at the very base of all cogni- 
tion of reality? On ‘the contrary—as we must once more remind 
ourselves—all objects of knowledge, psychologically considered, 
are alike to be regarded as states of consciousness ; all states of 
consciousness are time-processes in the onflowing stream of con- 
sciousness. This is as true of things perceived by the senses as 
it is of the self-known in self-consciouxness, Moreover, all proe- 
eases of knowledge imply, because they involve, the develop- 
ment of mental life; and the study of perception by the senses, 
as well as the study of self-conscionsness, shows that the clear 
distinction between things and self is something which itself re- 
sults from this very course of development. 

Tt is incumbent, then, upon psychological science to raise 
the question as to how this progressive “bi-partition” (wo 
might say “diremption,” if the word were not obsolete and did 
not suggest a violent process) of psychoses has come about. In 
other words, why are some of our cognitions assigned to the one 
class of beings, called Things (or—negatively speaking—non- 


| Lit more can legitimately te eld onthe polnt anon wo avowed eal upon the plcnophy 
of cognition, It ehoald be noticed, however, that lem priimear var ied fhe Nee 


self, Chat serves as the potnt to schich the comeiotéon 
‘knowledge would aay: Betng—concrete and here and now 
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egos, not-self) and others of them assigned to our own being, to 

the sealed Sell? Ax to the validity in reality of this distine- 
tion, paychology as a descriptive science has nothing whatever 
to say. Nor can science do otherwise than accept it as an ulti. 
mate and mysterious fact. The words, “consciousness, as such,” 
imply the distinction. Tho same distinction is ofan olf 
peetial Hiseasminraiaa;tclAbie Saxta uel tawerahi Gea 

tion and motion. 

Psychology is bound, then, to note the distinction between 
Things and Self, as objects of cognition, fundamentally opposed 
as they are by the development of mental life itsclf, But itis 
only bound to tell, as far as possible, the reasons or grounds of the 


gained by perception with the senses; and we have 
discussed the elementary psychoses, and laws of the com- 
hination of psychoses, which characterize the rise and growth of 
perceptive knowledge. It remains, then, chiefly, to trace some- 
what more in detail the development of the knowledge of self, 


#8. Both the content of consciousness and the guneral toue of conscious 
ness aro ‘ objective," or externally directed and focused, as it wore, in our 
knowledge of any thing. Tho meaning and bearing of such a statemout 
can be understood only by considering it in the light of all that has thas far 
boen said respecting those mental prooetxes which enter into our so-called 
“external” knowledge. For example, what are the distinguishing charac- 
toriaties of my mental states when T am examining a flower, watehing a 
apeotacls, or looking throngh a mioroseope; or, again, when I sm fealing a 
surface, lifting a weight, or pushing a lawn-mower? As respects content of 
consoionsness, those sories of sonsations—notably of the eye, and of touch, 


tod on the localized and projected sonsation-complexes ; the 
1 fused with the sensations are chiefly representative of 


changes, oxperionced or expected, in the sonsation-eom- 
Lie more conceptual elements of the mental stale—such 
jassifying of, and concluding about, the object—are 


\ilar or unlike things. That is to say, it ts 
ypleces, with the memories, imaginings, thoughts, 
ummarrantable than the aesumpeion that this distine- 





coptive activity, Conative consejousness is also very different when the ob- 
ject of cognition is some thing rather than some state of the self. This is 
true, not simply with respect to the direetion of attention upon the different 
parts and changing phasos of the perceived object; it ie alko true with ro- 
spect to the entire condition of dependence apon yolition which is churace 
turistle of the object, T cannot will changes in things, their relations and 
‘their qualities, as I can will ehanges in my own statos. 

‘The knowledge which is of self differs from the knowledge which sense- 
perception brings, both as respects content of consciousness and 


‘especially those of the most Paiasap iota 
clearly projectod sort, aro relatively suppressed, In prodominating states of 
self-conscicusness, the sensations are ae the vague, unlocalized ordar, which 
are attributable to mysolf as a sentient organism, rathor than to any object: 
ive thing, But especially is the attention directed to feelings which are in- 
teresting to me, us my fevlings, because of their tone of either pleasure or 
pain, In this way, by the influence of fooling over attention, ono offen 
passes back and forth between the objective and the subjective aspects of the 
samo oxperionee. For example, whon ono is inabath one fools the tempera- 
ture of tho water as the quality of an oxternal thing; but, if it is greatly too 
cold or too hot, one becomes aware of one’s self as euffering with the pain of 
hoat or cold, It is largoly becauso of their ordinarily toneloss charactor as 
feolings that our visual senaation-complexes are castomarily known as qual- 
‘ities of external things, 

ao. Th ito ofthe fact that aif knowledge is based, as it ware, upon tho 
‘*bi-partition” of our cognitive expericnces, there are forms of 
which it is diMicalt to classify definitely with either of these two great 
‘clamos, ‘This is trao in a singular fashion with rogard to what is sometimes 
called “ taet.” The knowledge (?) reached in this way largely resembles a 
kind of objoctifiod self-knowlndge. ‘Tact ix knowledge of things by an 
ccoontric projection of welf-fooling. It has alroady beon shown that a fuol> 
ing of quulitative distinctions lies at the basis of all our knowledge of 
spatial propertios and spatial relations of things. But ** feeling of qualita- 
tivo distinctions” is chiefly subjective, and “Inowlodge of spatial proper 
ties and spatial relations” is objective. What is true of the earlier develop. 
ments of knowlodgo, is also trac where deroloped knowledge hns become, by 
familiarity, so rauch a matter of intuition as to lose its rtiocinative char- 
acter. Pre-etinently true is this of all that knowledge which art displays. 
Not only does the knowor find it difficult to give reaeons why ; but, in the 
process of knowing, he almost seems to lose the distinction betweon himself 
and the thingknown. Here, as wa shall subsoquently noo, “tact” and * art," 
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on the one hand, and “ instinot,” on the other hand, Genisoy 
Por example, let it be supposed that one is learning how te open o certain: 
ecombination-lock. Ono is told the combination ia Biel 
tho right, thon six and a half to the left, then one and three-quarters to 
right, ete.” One now knows how to open the lock; pigetes ss = 
not open it—for the knowledge ia too markedly objoctive—althongh ono 
givos gront attention to the lock, to tho counting, ote, But when tho knowl 
edge bus become w matter of self-feeling, ope need pay little attention to 
the objective thing; one may reach the ond of knowledge by letting this 
‘course of solf-feoling run itsclf through. Again, we may ask, 
who best knows how to handle the graving tool, or to play the violin; he 
who cloarly distinguishos himself from the thing which ho voluntarily moves, 
‘aud accompanies every movement with discriminating perception and con- 
scious thinking; or he who is so independent of such distinctions and proc» 
esses of thinking, that he ean become absorbed in his own life of feeling 
and idea, and can let this life express iteelf in a sort of unconsciows union 
of self and sensuous object? The answer to such questions plainly depends 
upon the conception which wo form of the nature of knowledge, 

But such questions as the foregoing emphasize the following important 
paychological truths: (1) Ze element of feeling may increasingly 
in any process of so-called knowledge, a familiarity and habit tend to ber 
the outlines of intellectual apprehension of the object of knowledge. ‘The char 
actor of the knowledge thus becomes more subjective. (2) As the element of 
Seoling becomes relatively greater in any act of knowledge, the distinction 
Detween the two great classes of oljects—things and self—is submerged, ax # 
were. ‘Thé “canning” man, tho “skilful!” man, the “ knowing” man (in 
this narrower meaning of the word knowledge) is he who knows how, as ® 
matter of self-feoling, rather than he who distinguishes what, and why, he 
mows, and 40 classifios tho objeot of knowledge. 

210. The knowledge of things, then—we repeat from another point of 
viow—both implies and rosnits from the complex developmont of all the s0= 
called montal facnitios, As immediate knowledge it rosts upon a predomi 
nating sensuous basis; but us knowledge it is not merely sensuous, Por all 

‘of self, implies memory, imagination, and 
moro purdly prosentative material. The 
it iss involves also the development of feeling and conation ; 


s have the characteristics which they possess, 

ijects takes place as it does, and knowledge 

is knowlodge, like all knowledge—as din- 

objeote in consclousness—implies also 

reality” fs, for payehologicnl analysis, an 

se data of thut form of developed mental activity 
as i 


of sriental: faculties different 
been described. On the other 
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hand, all these so-called faculties are exercised in the growth of 
this kind of knowledge as well as in the growth of the knowl- 
edge of things. From this general statement respecting the 
true psychological doctrine of self-knowledge, several important 
corollaries follow: (1) In the earlier stages of mental life no 
psychoses can be discovered which are worthy to be called a 
knowing of self, If we adhere to the distinction already insisted 
upon (Chap. TH.) between consciousness and developed self- 
consciousness, wo cannot properly ascribe self-consciousness, or 
the “immediate awareness” and reference of any state to me as 
my state, to the infant mind, (2) Certain classes of the element- 
ary processes of mental life possess characteristics which focus 
attention upon them, and which stimulate discriminating con- 
sciousness to set them apart, as it were, from other processes in 
the stream of consciousness, Such characteristics are furnished 
by the tones of feeling and the amounts of conative activity 
which render psychoses subjectively interesting, On this basis 
some states of consciousness, regarded meroly as states, are 
fitted to be ascribed to the so-called “ Self"—a conception of 
which is formed on the basis of experience chiefly, at first, with 
this very kind of conscious states. (8) Development of the 
knowledge of Self, like that of the knowledge of things, follows 
a certain general order, which may be said to be the order of 
nature and essentially the same for all men. At the same time 
different men, and even different races, differ quite as markedly 
in their conceptions of self as in their conceptions of things, 
Nor is this difference confined to conceptual and inferential 
knowledge of the Ego alone, What Lotze has vaguely called 
“self-feeling” is by no means the same, either in its complex 
qualifications or in its intensity, with all individuals or all races. 
Moreover, inasmuch as knowlodge of Self is still Anowledge— 
and so is subject to all the conditions and Jaws which make 
cognition in general possible—the self-knowledge of some is 
more largely a matter of intellection; of others more largely a 
matter of feeling; of others, more largely a conception suffused 
with predominating motor consciousness, And, indeed, if this 
were not 80, the knowledge of self would not be knowledge at 
all; for it would not correspond to the reality. Tn some men’s 
actual lives the emphasis is habitually Jaid upon the intellectual 
aspect ; in others, upon the emotional aspect; in still others, 
upon the conative aspect of consciousness. 

211. On roforring to the previous discussion of cmsciousness, wo find (p. 
944.) that not only must the word be employed as equivalent to psychosis in 
general, but also as * synonymous with paychical state, regarded as diserim~ 





i 


‘nol to any that the lower animuls have any “ knowledge” Tce tl 
buman knowledge. 

Certain objections to this riew involvo the “ psychologiat's fallacy” in a 
form similar to that in which it has frequently met os before. Because T 


without exercising developed 
#0 with all conseionsness, with the infant—abont #0, in brief, the objection 


HE 


runs. As well might one say that because I cannot open my eres upon & 
lnndecape, aad dalbecstaly meal cu, OhdectiCC ksoneapeatiae 
coming immediately aware of trees, honses, mon, ote, therefore it is neces- 
warily eo with all consciousness, and with the infant, And to this fallacy 
something is doubtless contributed by that confusion of conscionsness with 
self-conscionsness, and of discriminating consciousness with self-knowledge, 
which has already beon pointed ont. 

212. Tt has been shown, as a matter of descriptive history, why some 


predominatingly subjestive aspeot, an 
te of consciousness, as sch, and to the 
onl not traly reprosent this latter state 
nowneing this judgment: “Tam fearfully 
cero eaetal eat 


“Only f 


The: oak 
; ng (usual ya with cox re tai 
Agree toa and 

et) are led * sel it is 
ign Serial Ano ues 
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jective reference, and feelings as subjective, cannot be regarded as divisible 
into two classes of objects, 

‘The truth i therefore important, though only partial, which Lotzo 
states in the following language: * “ The crushed worm writhing in pain mn- 
dondtedly distinguishes its own anffering from the rest. of the world, 
it can undorstand noithor ite own ogo nor tho nature of the external world. 
But the consummate intelligence of un angel, did it Inck feeling, . 
would never learn why it should attach any greater yalno to tho Aistinotion 
between itecl! and the rest of the world than to the nurorons differences be- 
tween things in general that presented themselves to its notice. Thas self- 
consciousness is to ux but as the interpretation of a sense of self,” ote. 
Those statements forcefully emphasize the dependence upon feeling of the 
vory origin and development of self-consciousness. But when mere pain ix 
represented as sufficient for distinguishing the snfforing self from the rost of 
the world, all feeling is reduced to pleasure-pain and the office of intellect in 
the boginning, as well ns in the growth, of nalf-conscionsness is doprecinted, 
tho viow becomes psychologically indefensible. ‘The ‘ writhing worm ” has 
no gorm of self-consciousness simply becaune ib is suffering pain, he in- 
telligent angel may not eed the stimulus of pleasure-pains “to attach 
value” to the distinction between self aud things; and besides, “making 
the distinction” is one thing, and “attaching value” to it is quite another 
thing, Nor doos it appear why tho Intter ia, from the point of view of psy 
chology, necessary to self-consciousness. 


The Stages of Self-consciousness follow, in general, certain 
broadly marked lines, Of these stages the consummation of the 
first is reached when the sentient body ix distinguished from 
other bodies with which it stands in changing relations, and 
which are not themselves immediately known as sentient. The 
primary intelleetnal activity involved in this stage consists in 
discriminating between certain perceived objects that aro not 
felt as pleasurable or painful, and a certain one object that is not 
only externally perceived, in changing relations to other objects, 
but is also painfully or pleasurably felt. It is plain, then, that 
the knowledge of things and the knowledge of self are, in the 
earlier stages of knowledge, psychologically considered, interde- 
pendent, Hoenco the earliest known “myself” is my body, as 
sentient and under voluntary control—parted off from and con- 
trasted with other bodies which are not sentient or under yolun- 
tary control, In other words, discriminating consciousness con- 
structs the first Zo as identical with the entire living body—its 
felt pleasures and pains, and its voluntary movements especially 
aa connected with the satisfaction of desire, the withdrawal of it 
from objects that give pain, or the forcing of it into contact with 


1 Mlerocommus, I., p. 900. 
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resisting things, etc. ; bub it excludes from this (a8 non- Ego) 
Se TTR isa ash hel with it, and i a 
rere as it were, as organically connected 


ti Of dhe Balt that is ayer 
conception an, 
thinking, and to it a name—the nome that 


the earliest conception of the 

purest the sadividial ‘with ‘oltees ok ee eee 
important. The child does n 

eae ia aac a 


become further developed, But at this 
lier, another modified conception of the Ego 
in process of formation, 


4.13. It ia not, ef course, solely upon tho mariced and abrupt changes of 
atates from geueral objective to general subjective tone of 
that the earliest conception of Self as sentient and movnble body ix based. 
In this work of * bipartition " the total mélange of bodily feclings—or sensa- 


Nor is it in the earlier stages alone of the development of self-knowledge that 
the somewhat vague conception of ourselves ax a remembered and familiar 
complex ‘of bodil perce is Dar With the child who has attained 
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now I know; itia my arms, because I hug him with thom ; and my 

cause 1 kiss him with them.” Bat do we got find the Apostle 

‘Dack from the vague and shadowy conception of piace wes dite 
embodied) Hyo? Indeed the Hieataee of many pooplos—as, for example, 
of the ancient Hebrews—raises the question whether they had, in genera), 
reached the conception of a soul a8 separable from the sentiont bodily ox 
ganism. 

Tn this discussion coriain cases of mental aberfation and so-called double 
consciousness are of no little significance, ‘Iho beginnings of similar ab- 
normal conditions are Inid in the experience of all of us whenever we are 
called upon to say: “IE feol queer to-day ;" or, “I do not feel a bit like 
myself to-day,” ote, Horo, plainly, the Solf that "fools queer,” or “fools 
unlike” the remembered self, is the sentient bodily organism ; and it ix im- 
plied that a certain standard of bodily feelings, dorived by sammnory And and 

ting thi 


"and to have become another than his former self, often bates. 
this ineano bolief largely upon marked changes in the dominating mixture 
of bodily feelings. Or if such changes are distinguishable only in certain 
parts of the body, he may be, to his own judgment, the samo self, but hie 
Acad has boon changed for that of somo snimal; his abdomen has been 
converted into glass, or some like change in some other bodily member 
has taken place. Vow intellecta, if any, could bear the strain of a marked: 
and continaed aberration of those bodily feelings most intimately connected 
with the self; judgment is almost sure, sooner or later, to follow their gnid- 
fanea, and—as wa so significantly say—" tho mind givos way.” Peychology 
could casily-errange @ continuous series of cases from those slight and easily 
corrected hallucinations of elf which all experience, through the terporary 
but involuntary hallucinations of slaop, to tho most porsiatont und extreme 
insane disturbances of self-consciousness, In all such cases, however, it 
should not be forgotton that there is a very great difference between « certain 
metirmorphosis of personality and a complete perversion or suppression of 60 
called natural self-consciousness, The former is common enough; the latter 
involvox the loss of all mind, properly x0 called. For, as Richot has said: 
“Tn experiments in hypnotic suggestion we can abolish and metamorphose 
the porsonality of the subject without thereby suppressing his Hyo and this 
proves that the two things aro distinct.” In fact, all activity of imagination, 
in constructing experience for oureelves or in acting the part of others, ac: 

tamorphosis to a grenter or lose extont. But, as ease 

The formation of an Eyo, as tho contar and subject of 

all psychic phenomena, is not a conventional affair ; ib isa natural phenom- 
onon Which is ronlized in tho oase of all men.” 


The Conception of Self develops further in two directions 
which are, to a certain extent, mutually helpful and interdepen- 
dent, and yet are also, in certain other respects, partially indepen 
dent and even opposed. One of these is an increasing complexity 


+ Binet, Paychologle du Ratsonnewent, p. 16% 
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conception considered os ive ing 6 veel ety at eae 


Sulject of all the states of consciousness. With the multitude of 
men the knowledge of self is chiefly a matter of the descriptive 
history of thoir present and past environment, as it bit 
garded as somehow absorbed into, or helping to constitute, the 
familiar and recognizable picture answering to the words—"“ I 
myself.” Hence, in part, the origin of that psychologically in- 
teresting sense of importance which becomes attached to one’s 
name, ancestry, date and place of birth, residence and relatives, 
business and recreations, ete—all of which fill in the otherwise 
bare conception of who, and what manner of one, Tam, Tet but 
these thinge be dropped out of memory beyond the possibility 
of recall (as happens in cases of general paralysis, for example, 
or of extreme dotage), and self-consciousness relapses into an 
infantile, an almost animal, stage. It is, therefore, difficult or 
impossible to separate, in the conception of Self, that whieh we 
haye had experience of as our environment from that which we 
have become in the midst, and go largely through the influence 
of, this sume environment. 

In connection with this more external development of self- 
knowledge the conception of Self as tho permanent Subject of 
psychical States is in process of formation. The whole course 
of definitively intedlectual growth renders the bodily feelings 
loss pre-eminent, not to say overpowering, as an essential con- 
dition of such growth. The processes of ideation, of thought, 
and of the more complex and refined forme of feeling, do not ad- 
mit of definite localization, or even of that obseuro attribution 

he bodily self which the intra-organic sensibilities require. 
6 so-called intellectual activities not only have their 

but also their aspect of feeling; they are 

On the other hand, it belongs to the very 

e, a8 a development attained by intellectual 

reality. A “Thing” as known is not. 

ns, images, and inforences ; it is a be- 

Every one’s primary bod- 

OWL as such a “ Thing-being,” 

xperionces of a peculiar kind. 


no more float mid-air, as mere ob- 
oarser and more sensuous bodily 


jo, then, that the intellect 
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subject also of all such non-bodily states, This is rendered pos, 
sible by the same kind of abstraction, freeing of ideas, compar- 
ison, thinking, ond naming, which renders possible the knowl 
of things. ‘Such consciousness, in the form of a conception 
of being a “mind,” or “ soul "—a real subject of psychical proc- 
cases—is at first vague and fitful; nor does it ever imply any 
special faculty for its attainment, It is, however, a necessary 
development, to some extent, of all human intellectual life. 


Lael rpopeiie ficest ne palin mmrpgte Poe a 
bodily self is accoxpanied, and ce asters era Tei 
tion, memory, and thought, with reference to the character and history of 
such self, ‘The child forme a picture by poreeption of himsolf, as the aye 
sad the hand explore one member after another; and as the whole visible 
body appears ina mirror, or is known by «ynthesia of all the 
skin- and muselo-seneations, Marked and abrupt changes in this picture by 
external perception produce a shock to, aud sometines an important modi- 
fleation of, the consciousness of self. ven adults say, after a severe ill. 
noma: “Why, how ebanged I am,” with moro or leas of a focling of disturb- 
ance to their conception of personality, Those proud of their personal 
boanty, when it i@ lost, often show a profoundly modified self.conscionsnose, 
But even more influential, perhaps, is the physical and eocial environment. 
‘Thoso who travel for the first time in Oriental countries ara often somewhat 
more than merely amazed at the external differences of custom ani scenery. 
They seem to need to pinch themselves to make sure they are not dreaming ; 
they reconnt their own names nnd histories in oriler to “realize” who they 
are. Indeod, ignorant and oasily unbalanced persons may suffer a nourly 
total chavge in their prevalent wode of self-coosciousness by being suddenty 
transferred to totally changed surroundings. Thus Delbamnf! tells the story 
of the cobbler of Lidge, who, having been captared by the monks of a mon- 
astery near which he had lain down in a dimaken fit, awoke to find himself 
bathed, haved, afflicted with tonsare, clothed in monk's garb, couched in a 
cell, and surrounded by “the brethren," who presented their compliments 
and asked eagerly as to his lwalth. After straggling with the confasian 
thus produced in bis conception of himself, the poor wretch finally said : 
“ Go to the foot of the bridge and see if Gilles the cobbler is in his shop; 
it he is not, Tam ha; but if he is, may the devil get me if T know who ¥ 
am,” This same payohological truth Shakospoare iliusteatos in bis“ Tam- 
ing of the Shrew," by the confusion of self-knowledge whieh: he represents 
as wrought, through total change of eireumstance, in Christopher Sly. 

‘An important part of that whieh is originally external, but becomes an 
almost essential part of the Self—rspecially in the cass of minds of a low 
order of intellectual development—is the name. For “the namo fs not 
worn ax a dross," sald Gothe, “but grows on to ua Jayer upon Inyer, like 
our shin.” Hence men of savage tribes fear to hare their names tampered 
with, os they also fear to havo their pictures taken; for somewhat important 
belonging to the ego resides ia the name, Volkmann* has remarked that 


1 Le Sommel ot los ROwos, p. 8 f ‘Lehrbuch 4. Payobologie, TE. p. ILE 
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reeption, prove that the question whether any particular 
wledgo shall uppear, as of things, or of solf, is ono which the 
learn to decide, For it is, 90 to spoal, the way in which the 
‘presentatious in the stream of consciousuess fuse with the total 
of the stream that determines whether they shall bo known as 
‘or as states of the so-called self. 
asa thinking and willing being that I know myself ax most 
unmistakably differenced from all external things, My images of 
mental, are effective in consciousness for determining atten- 












activity, tho mode of my thinking self. ‘he mind that feols 
ig, knows itself to be, and to be active, in its thought We 
‘objectify our thoughts, and say, with the Idealist, “There is 
but thought ;" but we cannot attach any meaning to such o 
‘without understanding it also to affirm the reality of the thinker 
the thoughts. And, while tt is trae that acts of conation which 
bodily reactions tond to emphasize the bodily self, it is also 
complex deeds of will as choice, planning, and conducting 


words already sufficiently explained—that this most interior 
immediately known. On the basis of these experionces thore 
conception of Myself” as controlling, mastering, and under- 
‘Looth myself and external things, 
beer, the inflnonce of conscience, and of all the wathetioal and rolig- 
Lenonts is important in developing the consciousness of self. The 
bows itsolf in a new and intelloctually quickening way when the 
[aesponsibility is ones thoroughly aroused, Indood, it is Inrgely 
fxn is trained to feel that consequences depend npon, not only 
Koos but also upon what he oven thinks and fools, that hix knowl 
a far surpasses the bounds within whieh the self-conscionsnoss 
Is fs limited, Nay, more, it is this ethical self-consciousness 
hagqely constitutes his claim to bo the only truly se(f-conscions of the 
To be ashamed of one’s self, grioved at one’s self, stirred by the 
te ne’s duty, or one’s improved or lost opportunity—in brief, to hare 
Bung of the ought” and the foolings of moral approbation and dis 
Eon—is to Lave one’s eyes opened widely to the reality and nsignifi- 
Boeing a “Self.” 


Lily, it is by complex synthesis of judgments, based on 
xl experiences converging to one coneeption—the resnit~ 
manny acts of memory, imagination, reasoning, and natn- 
‘zat the Knowledge of the Self as a Unitary Being is at- 

‘Lhe self that I thus come to know is regarded as the 
‘Gect of all the states of consciousness; whether they be 
knowledge, of foeling, or of willing, and whether they 
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certain savage tribes change the name of « sick child ; and that 
intelligent animal persistently 


changes ndings. Indeod, 
otherwise 5 fe gat Those asd ote a epee 
ailge of my life-history, aod 

tinnonsly troeable environment. When the man prond of his ancestry first 
Iearna that he ia illegitimate, or the rich man fails in business and moreainto 
a mean house and takes ap a wholly different employment, or the trusted 


Tonely, the changes 
sciousness and estimate of self are apt to be most profound. On the 
hand, it ix fast those whose consciousness and ovtimate of self have been 
most directed toward the reality and worth of the higher mental life who 
are Toast affected by snddon and great changes in external surroundings. 

#15. Tho aot of bo onstitating the total process of conscionsness ax that 
this process shall be both considered as an object of consciousness (a stritr) 
and also referred to tha subject of consciousness ax its action or suffering 
(my state), offers » porpetual puszle to paychology. The facts must not be 
denied or overlooked, whethor the puzzle itself can be solved or not, When 
any act of so-callod solf-conseiousnoxs is oxprowsod by saying, I am im= 
mediately awaro ( know) that I am porveiving, remembering, thinking, 
or purposing,” it is nob meant simply to affirm the existence of a state of 
perceiving, ote.; it is meant also to affirm the attribution of this state (or 
rather process of consciousness) to a subject, whose itis. Dereloped elf 
consciousness furthar implies the conviction tat the subject and the object ave re- 
lated as a being is related to one of its many states. Prychology «ven of the 
most baruly deseriptive sort, and however careful to avoid metaphysics or 
thoory of knowledge (not to say so-called “psychology without soul") 
cannot overlook the significance of this fact of sclf-consclonsness, aa such, 
Wo hava, however, already sufllciently located the points of inexplicable myae 
tory; they all belong to the nature of knowledge and of its derelopmont ; 
tho mystery of self-conscionsnoss in only the mystery of knowledge, which 
is ossentiatly the same whether its object be so-called “things” or the so 
called “self!” 

‘The more interior devclopment of solf-consciousness scarcely needs to 
bo traced with great detail. The processes of ideation, ax (fforenced by 
discriminating consciousness, aro themselves made objects of abstraction and 
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into all sense-perception, prove that the question whether any particular 
object CP det reteicnimn ndocpen adhe cere nig 
miad ust learn to decide, For it is, so to speak, the way in which the 
particalar presentations in the stream of conscionsness fae with the total 
charactor of the stream that determines whothor they shall be known as 
external objects or xs states of the so-called self. 


tion externally, according as they are booeciccrryicrs ornot, But the 
paler, more abstract, more truly conceptnal, the content of consciousness be- 
comes, tho loss possible ix it to regard the state of consciousness as othor 
then my own activity, the mode of my thinking sqlf. The mind that feels 
itself thinking, knows itself to be, and to be active, in its thoughts. We 
may, indood, objectify our thoughts, and xay, with the Idealist, “There is 
nothing real but thonght;” but we cannot attach any meaning to such a 
declaration without anderstanding it alxo to wflirm the reality of the ee 
whose are the thoughts And, while it is trne that neta of conation which 
result in intense bodily reactions tend to emphasize the bodily self, it is also 
tune that such complex deeds of will a4 choice, planning, and conducting 
trains of thonglit, cannot be ascribed to any other subject than this mont 
interior Self, Tt is as self-active and as aware of this activity—in the mean- 
ing of these words already sufficiently explained—that this most interior 
Solf is most immediatoly known, On the basis of those oxporiences there 
is formed u conception of “Myself” as controlling, mastering, and unders 
standing both myself and external things. 

Further, the inflacnce of conscience, and of all the wsthetical and relig- 
fons sentiments is important in developing the consciousness of self. The 
clild knows itself in a new and intollectually quickening way when the 
sense of responsibility is once thoroughly aroused. Indeed, it is largely 
Deeause man is trained to fool that consequences depend upon, not only 
what he does but also upon what he even thinks ond feels, that hik knowl- 
edge of Self far surpasses the bounds within which the self-conscioumess 
of the animals is limited. Nay, more, it is this ethical self-conscionsness: 
which largely constitutes his claim to bo the only traly sa/conscious of the 
animals. 'To be ashamed of one's self, grieved at one’s self, stirred by the 
sonse of ono’e duty, or one’s improved or Jot opportunity—in brief, to have 
the “feeling of the ought” and the feclings of moral approbation and dis- 
approbation—ix to have one’s eyes opened widely to the reality and signifi- 
oanco of boing a “ Solf.” 


Finally, it is by complex synthesis of judgments, based on 
manifold experiences converging to one conception—the result 
ant of many acts of memory, imngination, reasoning, and nam- 
ing—that the Knowledge of the Self as « Unitary Being is at~ 
tained. The self that I thus come to know is regarded as the 
one subject of all the states of conscionsness; whether they be 
states of knowledge, of feeling, or of willing, ‘and whether they 
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be known prosontatively, as here and now, objects of self-con- 
sciousness, or remembered or imagined as states of the past, or 
conjectured as possible states to be existent in future time, © 

thus become known to myself ux both real and logical subject of 
all the states in the ceaselessly flowing stream of consciousness, 
‘This is the final and supreme achievement of salt enouiec ee 


velopment. ve one and the same act the 
object of its self-knowledge and believes in the real being of 
which it 7 and then it passes into other 


Tt belongs especially to the “theory of knowledge 
philosophy of the mind to discuss the nature and validity of 
this knowledge of Self as one real being—the subject of all the 


theoretical, so to speak ; it is conceptual, as expressive of many 
trains of reasoning. The foundation on which it rests is the total 
experience of mind with itself, Tho fundamental fact here is, as 
Dr. Ward has said,' a “certain objective continuum forming the 
background or basis to the relatively distinct presentations thnt 
are elaborated out of it.” 

What, we may agk, actually takes plaee when T try to become 
conscious of myself as one really existent beingt I may come 
to such self-consciousness in one of two principal ways; but in 

r case T must sea I uiust by judgment relate, or ascribe, 


if anit self-knowledge I find myself en- 
together, in an act of judgment, « certain 


d aa representation ; and mean- 
that they are mine, But what is. 


ness? The answer to this question 
a ogee, act of self-knowledge. 
to myself, as one real be- 
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more objective and historical fashion. I may emphasize in my 
thinking, not only the conviction that I am now one feeling, 
thinking, willing, being, but that T eve been one and the same, 
since I began to be at all. Here, of course, I rely upon memory 
to inform me as to what I “have been,” Eberle a the past. 
I know myself as one and the same to myself, beea can 
trace in memory something like the continuity of a iife-h history. 
Such self-knowledge, it has truly been said, may be at once the 
richest and the poorest of all forms of conceptual knowledge— 
including, a8 it does, in its varieties, the peculiarities of race, 
temperament, constitution, social position, and the retreating or 
advancing bodily basis, differences in stages of intellectual de-— 
velopment, and various other like considerations, 


416, Few subjects ia psychology have been treated in more unsatisfactory 
fashion than the natare of self-consciousness and of the developad form of 
solf-knowlodge which results in the view that the soul is an ontity soparable 
from the body.!' On the one hand, we are told that ‘the unity of the Bo, 
in both ita earlier and its Inter eondition, is no other than that of a river in 
which ono wave follows another and mirrors ite motion.” The attoropt has 
even been made to resolve the entire conception chiefly into twotuwl and 
muscular sousntions obscurely localized in the rogion of the head, ote.! On 
the other hand, it may be claimed that all “self-conscionsnoss ix the recog- 
nition of one’s own essence aa that of a really existent and independently 
acting force.” Tho psrehology which undorlies the current systems of so- 
callod “natural theology" would make the self-identity, eptrtaality, and 
real unity of the soot matters of immediate and indubltable “ envisage 
mont” by overy human being. How far from the trath of psychological 
fact, in both directions, are these two clases of extreme views, we hope our 
provious dixenasion has made snfficiently ovident. There ean be no doubt, 
on the one hand, that overy human being both knows and thinks of himeolf 
as something quite different from a mere flowing stream of consciousness, or 
a succession of states, some of which mirror other previous states,” etc. 
So shabby a psychological theory necds only to be taken into the presence 
of any sturdy child's consciousness in order to be driven out of the field, 
On the other hand, not tho most highly sublimated philosophic eelf-eon- 
sclowsness can find within itself all that the current theology hos tried to vin- 
dicate, without ayuatk by its misleading appeals to self-consciousness. 
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CHAPTER XX0L 
‘THE EMOTIONS AND PASSIONS 


We turn now from the development of tho inatingly 

* intellectual side of mental life to consider the origin and 
of faculties belonging to the affective aspect of consciousness, 
In general, however, the formation of the more complex forms 
of feeling implies all that has hitherto been discovered respect— 
ing the growth of knowledge Indeed the dependence of the 


Peete cae thing Inuah eaie ine ace Ona 
Of them one must doubtless say—at least, as a rale—‘I feel 
thas and so Jecause I perceive, remember, imagine, or think, 
thns and so." But even in the case of these emotions and senti- 
ments, any excessive increase in intensity or massiveness, so to 
speak, tends to extinguish the intellectual aspect of conscions- 
ness altogether. Thus the exceedingly angry or terror-stricken 
man, or the lover of art all absorbed in the flow of bis own 
affective life, may almost completely cease to have “objective” 
consciousness. It is—as we have seen—for valid physiological 
and psychological reasons that the intense and full-fowing 
stroam of conscious feeling tends to break over into the inde- 

. of the so-called “unconscious.” Thos the | “self 


owe have scien a matter 
ily the same mental state, 20 
re concerned, may be called 
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simply a feeling, or an emotion, or @ passion, or a sentiment, 
Moreover, the subdivisions between individual forms of feeling 
grouped under these classes are difficult to establish in definite 
fashion. For example, the distinction between certain forms of 
agreeable feeling and msthetical sentiment, or between certain 
esthetical sentiments and allied ethical sentiments, or between 
sentiments which may properly be called intellectual and cer- 
tain so-called “feelings of self,” is scarcely a fast and unalterable 
distinction. But the main purpose of psychological science is, 
not to divide and subdivide the feclings, but to show on what 
conditions, and by what stages, the life of feeling develops as 
an integral part of man’s entire mental development. 

In treating of the Development of Feeling and the Formation 
of the Emotions and Sentiments, four things (four “ variables”) 
have chiefly to be taken into the account. These are (1) the 
varying intensities of the primitive forms of feeling as they are 
combined in the emotions and sentiments. All feeling, like all 
sensation (and, a8 we have already seen—p. 195—in partial de- 
pendence upon varying intensity of sensation), is capable of 
being varied in quantity. Thix is most obviously true of those 
foelings which are distinctly pleasurable or painful. ‘Uhero are 
no mental phenomena, as such, whose changes in intensity we 
observe with more interest and more assurance of a correct 
estimate than our own pleasures and pains. But. feolings, 
even considered apart from their pleasure.pain characteristic, 
scem to vary in amount; for example, one is more or less sur- 
prised, expectant, fearful, ete. But (2) in connection with, and 
largely in dependence upon, their variation in intensity, the 
different forms of feeling are all more or less modified by what 
we may call their “bodily resonance.” The explanation of this 
characteristic belongs to the essential doctrine of the emotions 
and passions; it will therefore come later on, It is enough to 
say now that as our feelings change in character, and i 
as they rise and fall in intensity, resulting changes of a physical 
sort occur in almost the entire bodily organism, These physio- 
logical changes themselves react upon consciousness and further 
modify its feeling-content. Thus we may say with no unmean- 
ing figure of specch, that every fecling—when it reaches a cor- 
tain grade of intensity—“resonnds,” with its influence, through 
the varions systems of organs (vaso-motor, respiratory, musealar, 
and taetual, digestive as well as cerebro-spinal) to the remotest 
parts of the body. Bnt now, in turn, this very “bodily reso- 
nance” is itself, not only or chiefly known as a certain objective 
condition of the body, but also yelt as a modification of the feel- 
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pape Da and judgment, 
tained. This intimate relation between the kinds of complex af- 
fective phenomena and the course of the ideas operates in two: 
directions. On the one hand, some emotions and sentiments 
seem, by thoir very nature, to be connected in origin with cer- 
tain unique forms of ideation. Such a relation may be said to 
exist, for example, between the idea of the “right” and the feel- 
ing of obligation, the idea of “ boanty” and all traly msthetical 
sentiment, the conception of “trath” in abstract form aud that 
passionate devotion to it which some men exhibit. On the other 
hand, modifications in intensity of the processes of ideation, and 
the new and higher combinations of these processes, react upon 
the feelings to such an extent as to produce differences in kind. 
When the intensity of any form of feeling is much increased, 
something like the effect which we have already noticed in the 
case of the sensory-motor mechanism takes placo in the trains 
of associated ideas. Tmagination and thought are modified — 
quickened, impeded, or disturbed—by a rise in quantity of feel- 
ing, and this modification of the intellectual processes in turn 
reacts upon the feeling. It may even change its character so as 
to make it seem a new kind. Obviously, emotions and senti- 
ments like patriotism, enthusiasm for humanity, love for any 
form of scientific purs e dependent for their very existence: 

upon a complex ideational and voncoptual development. 
y i increase in complexity of the elements whieh 
Es manifestations of creates itself necessarily 
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fective phenomenon, It is also n form of emotion or sentiment 
that admits of various subdivisions—for eerie according to 
the character of the feelings between which the conflict takes 
place (love and hatred, grief and joy, anger and sympathy, etc.) 
Besides such marked cases of complexity, in the form of conflict, 
it should be borne in mind that almost all mental states which 
ure marked by strong feeling in the case of developed minds are 
mixed feclings. Indeed, it might almost be said that all the so- 
called higher sentiments and emotions are somewhat indefinitely 
“mixed.” 


U1. The foregoing remarks emphasize the rensons, alrendy considered, 
for tho difficulty of classifying untisfactarily the affective phonomena ef Lin 
man consclousness, What applies to the elementary and sluplor forms of 
such phonomena applies a fortiori to thease later developed and more com 
plex. Indeed, certain emotions and seatiments, reckoned typical of human- 
ity in the highor stages of civilization and culture, do not show themselves 
at all, or show thomsolves only very faintly and unstoadily, in the lower 
stages of civilization; or, even in the ease of many individuals in the most 
civilized communities. For example, how comparatively few ever feel what 
ethios calls ‘general benevolence,” or the unselfish "sense of fustice,” or 
‘the pure ‘love of God." So, too, multitudes norer have experience of 
paterval or maternal affection, of the love of home, of patriotism, or of real 
intellectual curiosity, or of wsthetical admiration. When we speak of mon 
“without conscience,” we aro not so far from a tAathfal description of mam 
bor in all classes of society. 

‘Two extromo courses in treating the prychology of the emotions and sen- 
timents seem to us almost equally disappointing, On the ove hand, a de- 
tailed descriptive history and minnte classification of these 
liko thot, forexample, of Professor Bain, has little scicntific interest or value. 
On the other bund, the attempt to deduce all forms of feeling (ax Mr. Spen= 
cer doos), in a somi-biological fashion, from pleasurable and painful senen- 
tion, appears far too narrow to cover the whole wide actual realm. ‘The 
four mbove-mentioned classes of influences which chiefly effect the devalop- 
ment of the higher forms of fooling should be constantly kept in mind. 
Thus we may ask four questions concerning all emotions and sentiments > 
(1) What particular forms of elementary feeling have been here combined > 
(2) With what intensity have they severally opernted to produce the given 
quantity of emotional excitement? (8) What has been the modifying infla- 
ence the induced "bodily resonanee 2” Ani (4) what the influence from 
tho initiating of changes i tho chareter of the mental train? For every 
actual omotion or sentiment las its own characteristic complexity, intensity, 
bodily resonance, and ideational background, as itwere. These differ greatly 
in every individual, and in dependence upon ago, sex, temperament, dis 
ponition, and stage of culture. 

22. Tr follows from the foragaing paints of view that any of the element 
ary forms of fooling may unite with others into a new vurioty of the more 
complex forms. Accordingly, the so-called “same” emotions and senti- 





uniformly, though with di promptuees i 
life of the child. It appears as independent of, and antecedent to, any por 
captions, ideas, or thoughts, which could give to it a reason or a ground, 
Morooyer, it is a form of fecling which manifests itsclf most widely in nearly 
all degmes and Kinds of animal development; and it has obviogs and impors 
tant relations to the maintenance of life and to the propagation of the spe- 
cies under the laws of all such development. The signs of this feeling 
may be readily provoked in the case of the average infant by fumly grasping 
and holding one of the nfovablo members of his body, or by causing him 
any sudden, strong, aud not overpoweringly painful sensation. The traces 
of such lower animal form of the feeling belong to most, if not ta all, human 
boing, no matter how refined or aelfeontrolled they become. Fev do not 
feel anger when their bodily freedou: is impinged upon in a sudden and im 
rational manner—when, for example, the too effusive friendly slap is 1eeivod 
upon the shoulder, as well as when the foot is struck against » wayside 
stone, or the servant lets the door slam in the ear, Simple colors—like 
arimsoy, greet, oF onunge—may excite it, through very obscure processos of 

i hal intellectual development proceeds, this emotion ae 

itnally, 


‘mon natvoly saying, "I ean nover woo that =e 
i” or, "I cannot tolerate the thought of it with 
however, thin root of animal passion bears 


some children to ory out-with 
‘rather than of bodily pain or of 





@ ANGER, PEAR, GRIEF, AND JOY 


Sigismand tolls of # little girl who showed fear of cats (congenital ?) 
Mayer gegen 


with fear, at an nnusual noise ina distant part of the room. ang 
ago Proyor observed his own child drawing back from fear, and crying, 
when a dog barked at the nurse who carried him on her arm.' Fear ab ber 
ing pot, for the first time, in the sea, fear of persons in black, fear of masked 
faces, are carly exhibited ia many childron. Intellectual development, 
however, in this caso, as in that of anger, finally attaches the emotion to 
those objects which experiance shows to be cansative of pain or harm; or 
which imagination pictures in a way likely to bo thus active, or thought con: 
‘eludes must be so, Vague snd undefined fears, however, belong to all 
stages of life and culture ; and productive and somi-msthetien! imagination 
i fr mor inuonlll bare than a tbe nue of abger. ‘Tt is not alone in the 

experience of children or savages that imagination largely increases the 
sphere filled with objects of dread. From the wretched and doprosiing tor- 


in unbroken continuity of intellectnal and ethies! development to that foar 
‘of the conseqnences of our own wrong-doing which is necessary to a high 
morality, or that * fear of God” which is the “begianing of wisdom,” In 
all stages aliko, the natural emotion is softened into a sentiment, or elevated 
to a rational fecling, by activity of imagination and thought. 

C. In Grief and Jay wo have other forms of feoling, af which very young 
children, and even animals, show marked signs, and which, nevertheless, are 
mom dependent than anger or fear upon perception and ideation for their ari 
gin as woll as development. Some semblance of a feoling of griof, however, 
possibly precedes all intotlectual apprehension of a reason for thia fooling. 
At any rate, children of a certain temperament, on being subjected to those 
painful reprossions of their bodily organism which ordinarily call forth signs 
of angor or fear in other children, ery out with a qnality of tone that scoma 
to indicate this emotion, The ery of pain, the ery of anger, the cry of ter- 
ror, and tho ery of grief, havo each its peculiar quality. To snatel from the 
hand of a child some bauble that gives it pleasure will often clicita grieved 
ery and expression of countenance. Animals and very young children some- 
times ovince romurkahlo signs of thia emotion op missing companions that 
have dicd or been removed—oven to the extent of pining away undor it, 
Donbtles in mang of those ensox there is present a large admixture of other 
foolings—auch as vague sonao of rostloasnoss and discomfort at ehanged sur- 
roundinga, feeling of the disturbance of customary objects of perception aud 
trains of mental images, ete. But gennine grief can scarcely be entirely 
mod ont of our account. ‘This emotion is not, however, so fundamental 
and universal as are anger and fear; neither is it so likely to arise ina 
purely nointellectnal way. Onoe originated, few other emotions are more 
dintinetive of onc's ontite development of ideation and thinking than the 
kind and intensity of one’s grief. In respect of one’s moral nature, what 
‘one grieves at in ona’ aolf or in others is a clear indieation of its general 
quality, 

| Seo'The Mind of the ChUld, Seuses and Loteleet, p. 106f. 





the ghd cry of the infant at the sight of his nursing-bottle or hi 
toy. 
D, A sort of animal Astonishinent, or wonder, is closely co 


increase its intensity or connect it more closely with n recognized | 
unl basis, and get the full expression of the resulting bodily 

‘When some wholly strange presentation of seuss suddenly occurs, and the 
intensity of the resulting fooling becomes wo great os partially and tompo- 
ratily to paralyze certain muscles and to overpower di attention, 
wo got, in its purest form, the phenomenon of astonishment, Tn a milder 
form wo soo the sme emotion exhibited in the wide-open eyes and 

moath of the iguomnt adult when viewing some spectacle. But in its 
rofinod form of “intellectual wonder" it rosembios the emotion or sentiment 
which develops from s somowhat different root—thnt ix to 


E. Curiosity, which, even 
generally. Doubtioss wo should 
jefly to curiosity, or to desire to ante 


mt his hand and ame 
light, a nimilar notion, 
new object, what 
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child. And how shail we surely distinguish between this and intellectual 
restlessness? For ft must not be forgotten that the ceaseless emving for 
activity of the young animal is itself by no means a purely muscular or phys 
iological affair, ‘The rather is it partly @ paychical restlesness, an instine- 
‘re seching tb ice thei gleamre of papubial datiiy But sueh psychical 
activity ia, from its very nature, analytic and explanatory. ‘The tendency to 
deate und to think, passing with redistributed attention from one object to 

ther, and pleasaty in tho exercise of this tendenoy, may be maid to ante- 
date any dotinite “intellectual curiosity.” Yet this mental condition is 
Bi opened me to intellectual enricsity. 


psychical powers in the mastery of new ob+ 

Amore truly intellectual curiosity is thus awakened in necosanry and 

of ends. Thia effect transforms 

‘ chical restlessness into an important sentiment, and 

by seating ie Me day ee toaieade th eenbet coeosuteemtae 
Pay nea ao 

FB, The case of Jealousy further illustrates the correct theory of the de- 

v opmant. of the’ kinds ot highes-fastlog, ‘Tn this ease, however, there 

“would seem to be no possibility of arousing even the most primitive form of 

‘the feeling without a basis in some development of the Life of presentation 


ru signs of jealousy—as 
ihe Sure eg aaa Oa muster is petting another animal (dog, or 


an child, it may be). But hero the intellect is not inactive 5 


Jealousy is, however, a natural form of focling that cunnot be 

resolved into any other, or accounted for simply ws a modification of pleas 
ieee produced by presentation and ideation in a secondary way. In the 
“history of animal species it may well enough have boon, and to a certain 

“ lrg extent still fs, @ necessary factor in their preservation and develop 


mind of the famale it serves ns the warning and corrective of the malo dia- 
position to tranagross the bounds of the family in the boatowmont of care 
1d affection upon the other sex, Refined and controlled, it develops into 
rable ethical or mathetical sentiment which serves as the safeguard of most 
it interosts ; and in the sphere of religion, what would become of 
if all the sonia “ jealous for God™ were removed from it? 
feeling of animal Sympathy ix, in some respects, the opposite of 
of animal jealousy, In its most primitive form it appears as a 
tive outgoing of emotion which is excited by the signs of 
ther beings, especially of those belonging to the sama species. 
likely something fnrthor down than, aud back of, even this— 
, it is dificult for psyohology to givewn account. At any 
impnisive action that seem to have their eanso in tho rise (all 
th scarcely discernible means of intercommunieation) of wide- 
common feeling, welling up out of the unconscious above the 
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characteristic of the emotions and passions, A much lower in- 
tensity, and a far larger admixture of influence from ideal con- 
siderations, are characteristic of the sentiments. It follows also, 
from the increased presence of the developed life of imagination 
and thought in tho sentimental forms of feoling, that their com- 
plexity is usually greater than that of the emotions. But there 
ia probably no form of sentiment—not even the most ideal, 
whether in the class of the ethical, or the wsthetical, or the re- 
ligious feelings—which is not tinged with some discernible form 
of the same so-called bodily resonance which is #0 much more 
obvious in the coarser emotional states. On the other hand, if 
we increase the intensity of any of the most ideal sentiments, 
they at once show tendencies to assume an emotional phase. 
With enough of intensity and reactionary feeling from the in- 
duced bodily condition, all sentiments become indistinguishable 
from those states which we do not hesitate also to call emotions. 
Moreover—as has already been made quite obvious—nuy typical 
form of human feeling may be, at one time, exhibited as an emo. 
tion, at another time as a sentiment; and individuals of different 
temperaments and different culture have essentially the same 
primitive feelings in the form of either emotions or sentimenta. 


Q4 The trath may be illustrated by considering, in its changing phases, 
any one of the typical forms of feeling enumerated in {2 Tndeed, the hints 
thore given as to tho come of developmont followed by all tho composite 
foelings, enforce the same truth, Bat to take another illustration, let us 
consider the mother's feeling of affection for her child, Within a few min- 
‘utes even, this feeling may pass from a mild and half-conscioun affection to 
a pronounerdly sentimental stage, as she thinks of his promine intellectually 
or of bis retorn of her affection for him ; or as sho imagines the time when 
hoe hopes regarding his future will bo realized, But instantly, tho sight of 
danger to him, or the news of harm to him, may cansa the feeling of love 
to mingle with foar and grief, and stir it up to all the intensily and **eo- 
matic reaction” necessary for a highly onal phase. With respect to 
all this, the very words “ emotion " (su) of feeling as furnishing foree, 
acting dynamically), and “‘sontimont" (mggontive of thinking sensibility), 
ave significant, That animal wonder, or curiosity, also, which we have scen 
to be capable of development into a refined sentiment, only needs the addi- 
tion of unwonted intonsity ond of its result upon tho bodily organism, to as- 
snme an emotional form. Thos we read of that queen of Prussia who met 
Geath with joyfnl readiness, rather than fear, hecanse she should soon 
“know tho truth of the things about which the philosopher Leibnitz could 
‘not tell her." Closely connected with the feeling of curiosity is the feeling of 
pleasure which comes from diseovers—whethor of xome ximple fact new to 
wu, or of nome important principle now to the xaco; and thie, again, ix 
akin to the pleasure of the highest productive energy. This feeling, too, 
may take the form of that lofty sentiment which led Niebohr to compare 
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the muscles), of quickened or slower activity (as in the case of the 
heart, the lungs, the vessels of venous and arterial cireulation, 
the secretory vessels, ete.), of temperature, and of ‘various obscars 
and ilL-localizable forms of sensuous irritation. Thjs changed 
condition of the peripherally-lying organs now, in turn, reacts 
upon the central organ which initiated them ; and further in- 
tense and wide-spreading nerve-commotion, having an external 
origin, is occasioned in the brain—to mingle with, and supple- 
ment and modify, the original centrally initiated nerve-commo- 
tion, Thus an emotion, physiologically described, may be con- 
sidered us a sort of nerve-storm which gathers intensity, at first, 
in some comparatively limited region of the brain, but quickly 
spreads from storm-conter to storm-center, as it were ; wh! 
sweeps down the different paths of exit upon the lower centers 
and upon the differeut systems of muscles, upon the vascular and 
secretive and respiratory systems ; and then, from all these pe- 
ripheral parts, return currents sweep backward further to disturb 
the centers that lie within the brain, « 

Psychologically considered—that is, as a rising and predom- 
inating condition of consciousness, or succession of affective 
states—an emotion has ordinarily the following history; Some 
form of feeling arises as the affective accompaniment of a cer- 
tain presentation, memory, imagination, or thought. For certain 
reasons, connected with the disposition, mood, or more definite 
past experience of the individual mind, the object which excites 
affective consciousness is fixated by attention, and associated 
with trains of mental images that tend to intensify it. But as the 
feeling increases in intensity it changes in mixed quality; for 
we begin, although perhaps without recognition of the fact, to 
fool our own contracting or relaxing muscles, the quickening or 
slowing of our heart-action, the rhythmic movement of the rea- 
piratory apparatus, tho various visceral stirrings, manifold and 
not easily deseribuble skin-sensations, and indeed all the obscure 
as woll as more obvious workings of the expresvive results, within 
the bodily organs, of the feeling itself, Thus, psychologically 
considered, all the Emotions are seen to have certain common 
charactoristics ; these may be summed up as their general “emo- 
tional” character or tone—an important part of which ix constitut. 
ed by that content of the affective canaciousness which depends upon 
intanse and widely diffused cerebral agitation, whether centrally int- 
tiated or due ta the secondary effects of “ bodily resonance.” 

The complete explanation of the differences in the content of 
affective consciousness corresponding to the different so-called 
emotions—anger, grief, fear, joy, and the like—is to be found, 

35 





i In 
can neither atribnte 3+ entirely to. somatia roattion, jaa ef 
such bodily influences out of its account, 
Cortain characteristic differences in the somatic x 
Serve, although in a somewhat 


all this takes place 

the innorvation of the musclos is disturbed and loses tone, the 
vaso-motor system within the body also becomes “ atonic,” and 
the heart-movementis diminished. This account of 
in part, of bain pes ‘among emotions, as regards: 
5 f pain, agrees also with what has al~ 
en urged reepecting the physiological basis of all feel- 

0 nese comp. p. 178 4), Like 
is only partial ; it must be in- 
a in its ol se to individaals git 


monsebiichun Gufthla'eban. Usbervetst yoo F. Bam. 
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ings are—it has been shown alzeady—interesting; and they dotermine 
largely the prosentations of sonse, or the images, or thoughts, which et s+ 
Pporior recognition in tho stream of consciousness, and, as wo say, * fix tho 
mind” upon themselves. But attention is, 


Do not think oftho lost object or opportunity, if you would keop down your 
grief,” cto.—s0 do we bear witness to the intensifying influence upon the 
fooling of the attention ft commanda. Again, ax the intonxity of the nffee~ 
tivo accompaniment of my perceptions, imaginations, and thoughts, increases, 
Tam inclined more und more to sy: “How can I help thinking of that 
which I so intonsely fool?” All this is significant of the fact that the 
focling is “working iteelf up” into the emotional stags. 

No considerable intensity of cerebral and concomitant psychicnl excite. 
ment can exist, however, without quickly and profoundly influencing the pe- 
ripheral parts of the body—the different aystems of organs, both Neal 
and internal, ‘Thin is n psycho-physicnl necessity of the fimt rank; it ia doe 
to the very structure and fonctions of the nervous system, and to the natu- 
ral relations which this system sustains to the states of consciousness. This 
fact is tha general explanation of that marked affect which all highly emo- 
tional states havo upon the hoart and bowels and respiratory apparatus oe- 
pecially, but also upon the muscles of the trunk, head, and different mai 
external members of the body. Snch connection is consocrntad by, and 
even inseparably ombodied in, all our language. Hence arigos the tendency 
to locate the emotions in these parts of the bodily organism mther than in 
the brain. Shomitie pooplos particularly emphnsize the viscem nnd their 
bohavior and condition on na indicative of chametor. Tho “soft” heart and 
the “ hard" heart, the “good heart and the bad" heart, and all (he lan- 
gaago of pootry ond of common life are in evidence here, ‘Tho awelling of 
pride makes men carry the “head high” and step with a stratting guit— 
this when it is coarsely emotional ; but when of a more sentimental onder, 
the snmo fooling retreats within, a& i} word, and both occasions and fools 
far less of purely somatic reaction. 

We note as atmngly confirmatory of the samo view, snch common experi- 
‘ences as the following; Ws tond toward the emotional condition of con- 
sciousness whenever any rise in the intensity of the total conscious state 
snditenly ocenrs. Tn goneral, the aaying ix justified, that from mere feeling 
to omotion isa “*Jonp.” ‘his leap may bo produced by a qniok and decided 
rise in the sensational content of conseionsuess, even when sucli content hax 
little or no meaning ; as in the ease of the leap ta anger, or fear, or wonder, 
which Ioud noines and bright flashes of light and strong ekin-eonaations 
oecasion. Ib may also be produced by that rapid rise in the feeling of 
‘effort which takes pince when, the motor apparatus being duly sot to pro 
dace a givon result, we find onrselves nnexpectedly resistod, Most men 
are strongly tempted to get angry at the resistance of the inert object which 
excites «neh a snidden rise of feoling. Jars ani shocks of every kind tend to 
throw us into the emotional condition of consciousness, By recurring hore 
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to Weber's law, which shows us that the felt intensity of 
upon tho suddenness in the change, we find a partial | 


and of those who, with no emotional excitement, the 
muscles in any mimetic combination or aA and in 
number of cates, mimicry of #1 ns expressive i 

at in impossible without corresponding effect upon the affective con 
tont of conscionaness, In proof of this, the experience of the average: . 
or woman may be confidently evoked, ax woll as that of the 
esperts—among whom Fechner,’ for oxamplo, tostifles that for the grave 
professor even, “to go tripping and mincing after the fashion of a young 
Woman puts one, so to speak, in a feminine frame of mind." Here 
tho testimony of the most celebrated actors as to the bodily effects of theis 

se atgnng ans nyng 7 che han” aes 
says furmy, is far lone vying 
ing with emotion, as we have seen, is working intensely with bot brain and 
heart. 
The view, however, which rednees the entire charactor of the various 
emotions, #8 affective. phenomena, to mixtures of bodily sensation, and thus 
maintains that our bodily changes constitute all there is of any emotion, not 
only inadequately represents the facts of conscionsnoss, but contradicts the 
correct theory of feoling from the very beginning all the way through. 

27. Tho dotails of the diffrent physiological changes connected with 


lower 
innervatoy ‘The rhythm of respiration, the 
2 eet "tho action of the diaphrmgm and opiglottis, and of the 
muscles that effect ebullition of the chest and is 
profonndly modified, Expecially marked also is tho offect upon the aay 
of heart and’ upon | call the onnsoted van motor apparatus, But 
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io pale anger as woll ns flushed anger; and with many persons the trombling 
of the lips is more observable than the sattiog tape together of the teeth; the 
tottering than the bracing of the Jower limba, Much depends not only upon 
the physical condition of the pation, but also upon the kind of emotion— 
whether hatred or fear or grief, ote.—which is mingled with the anger. 
‘Tho intonse amotion of hatrod? partakes of all the prominont bodily rover- 
borations of anger; it is indood in this regard almost indistinguishable from 
it In emotional hatred we have to notice the grinding teeth, threatening or 
dofensive gostures and poses of the tense muscles, the contmeted or wide- 
open conditions of tho eyes, the convulsions of the lips, vocal organs, and 
facial muscles. Th both anger and hatred the feeling of the abdominal dis- 
turbances ax a general coloring of consciousness rather than ax localized 
bodily sensations, and of the changed conditions of the capillary ciretlation 
in the skin ( goose-flesh,” creepings, and changes in temperature-sensa~ 
tions) are prominent features of the emotion. 

‘Tho emotion of fear* when sudden and orerpowering, has certain charno- 
teristics of an organic sort in common with anger and hatred. In other 
characteristics ita nomatic tinge is the opposite, as it were. Hero a tem- 
porary paralysis of the muscles, rendering them either immovably rigid or 
trembling ander insnfficiont cerobral control, ix distinotive. Thus the 
badly frightonod man “atands like a statue, motionloss and broathlons, or 
crouches down us if instinctively to escape observation,” His heart beats 
wildly or faintly, and pallor of skin, with eold perspiration, docome notice 
able. Indeed, this effect npon the oxudations of the skin is one of the most 

stinotive characteristics of the somatic reactions of this emotion, Inside 
the month the membrane is dry through imperfect action of the salivary 
glands; and this, with the trembling of the muscles used in vocalization, 
accounts for the husky and indistinct voice of the *‘terror-stricken.” Indeed, 
the voico somotimes refuses at all to obey the will (vox faucibus haesit), 
But grief, when strong and sudden, and accorapanied by sobbing and con- 
yulsive respiration, is, in toxpect of ite bodily resonance, somewhat like a 
mixtaro of anger and fear, If long continued, it bonrs tho marks of that 
generally flaccid condition of the muscles and anwmic condition of the 
blood-vessels which is charnctoristio of the painfal emotions. The bent: 
neck, the relaxed checks and jaws, the collapse of fiber around the shoul- 
ne the hanging arms and dragging legs, the slowed respiration and heart- 
dicate the one; and the pallor and ahranken expression of the skin 
a chilly sensations, indicate the other, of these effects, But the opposite 
of all this ix the bodily condition which results from, and resounds in, the 
omotion of joy. Yat either of these opposite emotions may stimulate the 
lachrymal glands to weoping and disturb the poristaltic movements of the 
intestines. 

78. It wonld bo a mistake, however, to consider that these grosor forma 
of tho moro animal emotions alone fall undor tho inflacnee of what wo 
have called @ charaoteriatio bodily resonance. Unmanifested emotions 
of anger, hatred, love, joy, grief, wonder, and the like, often barn mach 
the longer and even more intensely, Indeed, to give expression to these 


5 Coen, Mantngun Le Piostoneia a 'Rxprovalon dee Zentimonta, p, 140, 
2 Be0 Darwin Origin of the Exnotions, p, #0 f. 
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the conscious intellection may be felt as intensification or 
modification of the rising emotion itself. Here we recur to 
what was formerly suid about so-culled “ feelings of relation” 
(p.186£.). Independence upon the time-rate of the mental train 
we experience feelings of excitement or tedium, ete; in de- 
pendence upon changes in the complex quality of our percep- 
tions, imaginations, and thoughts, we experience feelings like 
those of novelty, or monotony, bewilderment, or pleased recog- 
nition, etc. But as the storm of emotional excitement rises 
and swells, the time rate of the ideas and thoughts ie necessa. 
rily altered ; clear perception becomes difficult or impossible, 
and likewise cloar definition of our imaginings and reasonings. 
“Hasty” feeling and “deliberate” reflection, “ heated" emo~ 
tions and “cook” thoughts, cannot swim together in the same 
portion of the stream of conscious life, ‘This incompatibility 
is, indeed, not strict; and the limits of it vary greatly with 
different individual cases and persons, There is no doubt on 
the whole, however, concerning the marked disturbing effect of 
greatly increased intensity of feeling upon the intellective side 
of consciousness. But the very feeling which produces the dis- 
turbance of ideation and thought ts destined in turn to feel this 
disturbance, This form of secondury reaction may be consid. 
ered, physiologically, as resulting from the centrally initiated 
nervous agitations which, while they proceed from brain-center 
to brain-center, effect changes simultaneously in the physical 
basis of both feeling and intellection. Or—to refer again 
to the general physiological theory of feeling (p. 198 f.) —the 

“semi-chaotic surplus" of cerebral nerve-commotion rises to 
such an extent as relatively and temporarily to overpower those 
more orderly and law-abiding neural processes on which clear 
ideation and thinking depend, Ordinary experience affords 
plentiful illustration of this result as a purely psychological 
phenomenon, « process in consciousness, as such, Any rising 
flood of emotional excitement, as all well know, upsets our or- 
derly trains of mental images and, especially, our power earo- 
fully to draw logical conclusions on clearly recognized grounds. 
But this very “upsetting,” if it cannot be reduced or controlled, 
not only adds to the initial emotional excitement, but may 
greatly change its character while increasing it, Thus extreme 
anger, or grief, or hatred, or fear, or love, may all tend to come 
together, as it were, in an unspecialized emotional condition ; 
somewhat as all color-tones, when made more and more intense, 
tend to become whitish and merge in one tone-less visual sensu. 
tion. 
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on intellection, there is alko a great difference between tho difforent kinds 
of emotions, The “expansive” emotions—such as pride, selfratisfaction, 
modwrate excitement at the novelty of one’s situation, love of approbation, 
and expectation of applause—most 
definite limits, are favorable to increased and more 
tivity, While other emotions, such ns shame, foar, solf-distrust or self- 
Jouthing, monotony, and ennul, dopsross s aod limit thie activity, Hore agnin 
the place for individual idiosynermies is indefinitely lurge. A small tmoe 
of shame or anxisty, or oven of pride and love of approbation, will 
some persons more than a relatively Jarge amount of foar or anger. 
Jntter emotion (anger}, indeed, operates very differently, in different cases, 
in its effect upon the intellectual powers. Some mon aro at their vory bost 
intellectaally when they are very mad, This fact doubtless rests langely 
upon a physiological basis; it requires for its realization a sonnd heart and 
lungs, in order to meet the demands whieh the omotion makes upon these or- 
gas for rapidly increasing action. It isalso significant, perhaps, of general 
robustness of character, Here again we roay refer to Dr. Martin Luther's 
praises of the excellent éffects, in his own ease, of oceasional atrong ont- 
bursts of this passion, And Balzac makes Louls Lambert say: “ Anger, 
like all cay passionate expressions, is 4 current of luman force acting olec- 
trically. . . . Do we not moot with men who, by such a discharge of their 
volition, reduce and vefine the aantiments of the masses?” On the other 
hand, all the faculties of otiier mon shrivel under the influence of anger ; 
with them it shows itself as a depressing and contmoting emotion. Accord: 
ing to tho author just quoted : * Passions arg aither dofocts or virtuos in the 
highest power.” 

Considerations like the foregoing are af great importance, not only for 
tho nndovstanding of psychology ws a science, but also for the correct appre- 

ciation and intelligent control of our fellow-men. For, as tho very word sig- 
niles, it is the “motions” that more; and yet so varied and complicated 
are the kinds and directions of movement thas produced, that no generalizn 
tion of high import aud wide-reaching application can ever be attained. 


The foregoing considerations fitly introduce us again to the 
Complexity of the Emotions, considered as highly developed 
forms of feeling. The increased complexity of feeling in de- 
pendence upon the increasing complexity of the intellectual life 
is to be understood only in connection with the entire history of 
intellectual development. Hence new kinds of emotion arise as 
the general evolution of our conscious life goes on. Even in 
those cases where a rapid transition takes place from one form 
of intense feeling to another, or where “ conflict of emotions” 
occurs, the resulting state may be recognized os a really new 
kind of emotion. 

A modern writer! on the psychology of feeling confirms his 
view of the relativity of all feeling by the following eommon- 


1 Hodlding. Outlines of Peyebology, p- 219, 














tates , 
foyful 1 dora Krein than pecdaet oS 


almost undifferentiated, half-animal wondor, or 


“permit wonder to head the series” would apply, w 

equal cogency, to every important form of natur 

Each such fecling may bo placed at the head of a 

which may be ranged all the principal modifications of 

inant emotion by admixture of other more or less 

emotions. Thus love may head one list, and grief an 

joy a third, and fear and hope still others. As Professor 

has truly said it 

different emotions which may exist . . . Any classi 

the emotions is seen to be as trae and natural as any Lies 

only serves some purpose.” Tn pursuance of our 

we might then classify love—for example—as timid love, | 

pointed and grieved love, contemptuous love, joyful love, 7 

ating love, ete. Or, beginning rather with grief, we might } 

mit it to head another series. Nor would the limits of po 

complexity be reached when we had made all imaginable d 

combinations ; for experience shows us states of emotion wl 

three or even more characteristic tones of emotion seem 

into an “ omotional consonance ” or “ dissonanco,” as it were, 
Especially interesting in this connection are those 

emotion with which all highly developed emotional nj 

make the student of life familiar, In all of them the aff 


! These wlatements are. {a fhe maln, true, although the reasons with which the author 
them are, i oar judgincnt, Iadequate. ‘The Prinelplos of Peychology, I, p. 44. 
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side of consciousness is not properly described as simply a 
change from a thin but intense stream of one kind of feeling to 
a similar stream of another kind; the rather is the whole Jand- 
seape of the soul like that we eee in nature when lights anid 
shadows, spots of clond and storm and spots of sunshine, form a 
mingled whole. ‘The field of affective consciousness is almost 
always wehiaro.oseuro, The emotion that comes from having the 
heart torn between the call of duty and the pleadings of natural 
affection, for examplo, or between love of the object and hatred 
of his conduet, or between pity for weakness and contempt 
for yielding to this is what makes the tragedy of life, 
actual or artistic,.60 found and so captivating of our earnest 
attention. This it is which the great works of art—like Antigone, 
Hamlet, and Lear-~put upon the stage. Here we may fitly refer 
to that tendency of the mind to rebound from one form of emo~ 
tion quickly to its opposite, to which frequent reference has al- 
ready been made, In this respect, however, dispositions differ 
markedly ; and different individuals can be understood as re- 
spects their emotional development only when we alxo take into 
account all the connected development of memory, imagination. 
thought, and will, The physiological reason for this ix doubt 
leas to be found in that general condition of cerebral agitation 
and extra-cerebral overflow, that loosening of ciroumscribed cen. 
tors and opening up of nerve-tracts, which all fatinallying of 
feeling involves. 


212. Tho inadequacy of the theory of focling which donies that nffectivo 
states, a4 such, differ qualitatively, and accounts for all the complex forms 
of emotion as only “ideationally " differant, is again apparent. Acconding 
to Volkmann! we cannot speak of @ reciprocal influence of the feelings as 
sach, The influence of feelings on each other—he holgs—is only apparent ; 
aynohronous feclinge inhibit each other because tho eircles of ideas in which 
they have their rise inhibit each other; while, for a corresponding reason in 
tha relations of tho ideas, the accompanying feclings support and farther 
each other, All thie, howevor, neglecta the fundamontal charactor of the 
affective phenomena of mental life, It is doubtless true that one offen 
paxsos from joy to grief, or undergoes a straggle between the two emotions, 
becanse, for examplo, pleasant nows is mecooded by and news, or the total 
event under contemplation is partly pleasant and partly aad, But it is also 
trae that emotion itself not infrequently seams to take tho lead ; all at onea 
wo are sad without clearly knowing the reason why, and thon matters which, 
but an hour ago, seemed joyful now seem mther fitted to support and in- 
‘crease our tendency to grief. As to the relation botweon the increasing 
complexity of our lif of ideation and thought, on the one hand, and the 
development of tho higher feelings, on the other hand, there is neh to 


' Lebrbavh @. Pryehologte, 1h, p. 2304. 





ually well-mated friends, are, of course, dependent on the necessary 
shallowness 


tions being realized. But whan thosa feolings do ariso, it 
solf to oxplain thor as though they followed dofinitely pro-established rela 
tions of sensations, ideas, or purposes. ‘The leap of the parental heart toward 
‘tho child nt the sound of its flrst ory is somotling that Hos too deop for ae~ 
counting b; ms in ideation ; and so docs the emotion of the youth whe falls 
in loro at first sight, or the outgoing of a friend's affection toward hia fiend, 
214, Contrast and change in the emotions contribute now ele= 
‘ments to the complex character of the resulting forms of emotional excite-— 
ment. Tho joy of the mother is somewhat different because “sho ve= 
memberoth (as *no more,'as a thing of the past) the anguish.” When 


cing a: wanting, 
he more of sorrow ; 


“+ Payohologache Ansyaea, ciel ime 
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pleasure “ which Schopenhaner affirms is the companion of » certain 
gvief—that “which the most melancholy of all writers called tho ‘ 
grief” 

‘The treatment of the ‘Teloology of the more complox and do- 
veloped Emotions, like that of feeling generally as pleasure- 
pain, has been attempted from the points of view held by com- 
parative and evolutionary psychology. ‘The scientific success of 
this treatment, however, as explaining the differentiation of the 
emotions, cannot be called great. In general the following two 
principles apply to some forms of emotional excitement: (1) The 
motor reactions called forth as a part of the bodily resonance 
are adapted for the defence and preservation of the subject of 
the emotion ; and (2) by the application of the principles of imi- 
tation and sympathy, these same or other reactions operate for 
the defence and preservation of a multitude of the same species. 
Thus the immediate result of anger, or hatred, is to put the in- 
dividual into the best muscular, vaso-motor, and respiratory 
condition for defence or attack ; the spreading sympathetically 
of the same emotions rallies the surrounding individuals of the 
same species to united energies in the same directions. Fear, 
also, tends to check the uncantions advance into danger and to 
set up, before thought can have time to draw conclusions, the 
movements in retreat. In how large a way the development of 

leetual wonder is serviceable to the individual and to the 

, We shall sce more clearly when we have considered its sen- 
timental form. Moderate emotions of joy are directly sanitary 
jor the individual ; and, by contagion, when we see their expres- 
sion in others, we are helped scarcely less than when made sub- 
jects of the emotion at first instance. Even grief—though moro 
indirectly through exercise of memory and imagination upon 
the consequences of conduct—may prove serviceable in a bio- 
logical way. 

We cannot believe, however, that such restricted teleology of 
the emotions is, on the whole, very satisfactory. Taking all the 
facts of experience into the account, it is doubtful whether the 
emotions are, on the whole, “life-saving” and “ growth-pro- 
moting " functions of body and mind—in the merely biological 
meaning of the words “life” and “ growth.” In the excessively 
intense form in which they all tend to recur, unless checked by 
the forces of an identional and ethical development, the emo- 
tions expend life and hinder growth. We haye seen that, phys- 
iologically considered, they are all significant of an “ o lass,” 
whieh quickly becomes an “ overflow," of cerebral Giabictanaed 
Both the “sthenic” (or intensely innervating) and the “as- 
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‘eyes, which accompanies frowning, ix unfavorable for distinet vision, The 
Intter authority also correctly remarks that the graver ‘the peril becomes, 
the more do the renctions which are positively harmful to the animol prevail 
in number and in efficacy.” But all this {@ only one of innumerable in- 
stances where biological and evolutionary psychology becomes self-coutm- 
‘dictory, or nt lenst quite inadequate, in it attompt to explain the wholo 
round of man’s peyohical phenomena. 


‘The Distinction between the Passions and the Emotions is 

‘not such as to require a separate treatment of the former. 

Emotions which have by frequent repetition become habitual, 
and are, a8 it were, backed up by will. x many be called “ 

Connected with this difference of the two is the difforent relation 

magination and to thought. On these intellectual operations 

led passions may be said to feed, and so to attain the 

and heat which give them a persistency not to be found in 

‘inctively emotional states, On the other hand, the most 

deeply sented 1 and intense forms of the life of feeling—the “ rul- 

ing passions,” 48 we are wont so oxpressively to denominate 

them—tinge the entire character of our mental images and 

our habitual conclusions, Thus the passionate jealousy of the 

the Winter's Tale makes him perceive, imagine, and in- 

infidelity of the really faultless Hermione ; while the 

jealoney in Othello sweeps away renson and hurries 

the murderons deed. Tt is for this reason chiefly 

Hitlding says,? “Repetition has a different effect npon 

mm and upon passion ; it weakens the one, and feeds the 

‘The brooding, reflective character of passion makes it, 

press more indelibly into the soul certain ideas and 

while emotion tends for the time being toward the 

tion of all ideation and reasoning. The storm of emo- 


fin greatly increased paycho-physical disturb. 

yen perpetually active yoleanoes may have their 
enormously 

oui bobwrosa! the passions and the ‘cmotions, like the 

tween the emotions and the sentiments (and even 

sly), is only a relative one. .A cerivin continuity of 

runs through the entire series of developments, as respects 


1 On this sthjeet seo James, The Principles of Prychology, Th. p «tT t 
/* Ontlines of Pxychology, p. 255. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE SENTIMENTS 


As the complex life of human feeling develops in more obvi- 
dependence upon the contemporancous development of im- 
ination and thought, new kinds of feelings are manifested for 

ich we have chosen the term “sentiments.” The nature of 

ie sentiments, a4 distinguished from the emotions, hus already 
een described in a negative way; the former lack that marked 
intensity and consequently large admixture of secondary feeling 
due to bodily resonance which characterize the latter. Posi- 
tively,then, we may now say, the sentiments are the most ideal 
piritual of all the forms of developed feeling In apply- 

the word “ideal” to the sentiments we should understand 
these affective phenomena are the farthest possible distant 

uch relatively simple and content-less feelings as man has 


J plex constructions of imagination and thought which the 
developed mind holds before itself as types or patterns of what 
possession of sentiments 
n—whother thoir moral quality be considered good, 
ferent—a comparatively refined and highly cultured 
eation and reasoning, But by calling the sentiments 
ual” forms of feeling we moan to emphasize in a positive 
the very thing which we emphasize negatively when we 
ot that they are not, like the emotions, obviously built upon 
sis of somatic reactions, They a7, of all our affective phe- 
omena, most obviously ascribed purely to a highly generalized 
‘and abstract conception of the Ego, considered as trood fr from all 
dependence upon the bodily organism, 

however, the conclusion made necessary by our entire 
of the nature of feeling must not be abandoned. All this 
only relative. The sentiments reveal their kinship with the 
rimitive forms of feeling and with their twin sisters, the emo- 
ms. It is only in respect of degree that they have this ideal 

6 
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form of tho fooling of fear (« mixture, therefore, of the expansive and re 
tractive organic a 

‘Those wethotienl sentiments which are appealed to by art in the form 
of comoidy and tingedy are, of course, incapable of realization without the 
appropriate bodily resonance, Laughter, or even the tendency to langh, is 
impossible as a form of conseious feeling, without admixture of felt physio- 
logical processes of laughter or tendency to laughter. ‘This is probably true 
even of that exquisite Janghter that comes from n gmtification of the rea- 
soning fhculty”—nltendy reforred to—whore the merriment is most interior, 
brain-like as it wore, and unexpressed as far as visible tokens go. Here, as 
in the case of the sublime, the tone of the sentiment may be altered by ad- 
mixture of alight amounts of other kinds of refined fooling, with their ebar- 
acteristic mild forms of bodily resonance. ‘There is jast a tinge, ab least, of 
anger, or contempt in the sentiment of satire ; and of sympathy, or grief, in 
the most eultivated forms of humor. Whilo the sentiments which enter 
into the higher kinds of tragedy, whether as necessary for its artistic heed 
tion, or dramatic representation, or sympathetic appreciation, make acknowl. 
edged drafts npon the bodily organiam for their exprostion and support. 

It is @ most interesting paycho~physical question, how much, aud what, 
are the necessary somatic reactions that characterize the moral sentiments, 
Donbtloss, what we call “ conscience” is in differont mon a very differont 
alfulr—characterized much more by unemotional judgment in xome cnses, 
and by unreasoning emotion, or nnemotional and passin af impulaive 
“vwill-work,” in etill other cates, Tn all cases, doubtless, also, consclenco 
isa very complex development, But even its most characteristic and ee 
vorsal form of sontiment—the feeling of obligation, the fecling of 
ouglit”—does not seem to be free from somatic influences. The pale oa 
completely intellectunfized concept of obligation, could such a form of men- 
tal lifo bo realized, might havo ite bodily basis chiefly in the motor neoom- 
paniment of Jaugaage; but the actual concrete fooling, ought,” conati- 
tutes a sentiment of obligation, or of being dound, in part, just because it ix 
the feeling of the motor impulse to inhibit or to innervate the muscular ap- 
parntns necessary to some action to which the fecling has reference. I fool 
“T must not speak," “T must not strike,” “Y must not go,” or the opposite— 
and all thie i#, undoubtedly, ordinarily warmed up in consefouxness by the 
appropriate secondary bodily resonances, 

The varions special forms of feeling which are customarily classified as 
othical sontimonts, might bo examined in dotail from the same genom) point 
of view, The affection of love in the complex form in which it develops 
between parent and offspring, iMastrates well an entire class of sentiments. 
Such eontiment is originally produced, and nurtnred in all its earlior stagos, 
in obvious dependence upon, and connection with, numerous bodily influ- 
onoes. Tt {a scarcely necessary to kay that this fx ao in the onse of the senti- 
mental affection which exists, where the omotional or passionate stages aro 
wanting, between persons of different sex. 

It is the cago of the higher intallectmal feelings which geems to offer the 
most nearly perfect exemption from all traces of bodily resonance. That 
these feelings, however, are capable of assuming the character of disturbing 
emotions, or more slowly and yet intensely burning passions, wo have already 
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complex ideational and logical development, are almost patho- 
logical in character. On the contrary, intellectual curiosity, 
and that fo feeling of conviction which attaches itself to the per- 
ceptive and ratiocinutive products of intellect, are rather of the 
nature of universal human sentiments. While a high estimate 
of the value of truth, a8 such and for its own sake, may properly 
be held to mark an exalted standard of attainment in ethical, 
even more surely than in merely intellectual, development, 

It would be quite impossible to enumerate, with confidence 
that no omissions were being made, the intellectual sentiments 
of the second elnas, Indeed, the rather might we claim that 
probably every new shade of discriminable logical processes: 
has its corresponding shade of feeling accompanying and xpe- 
cially belonging to it. Here we go back again, as it were, to 
first principles in the development of mental life. We have 
seen that discriminating: consciousness belongs to all conscions- 
ness, so far as consciousness contains data for knowledgo of its 
own processes ; and that, therefore, the most primary intellee- 
tion is relating faculty. But all notivity of relating faculty, we 
havo also seen, has its accompaniment of feelings of relation. 
Personifying, and speaking in a figurative way, it may be said 
that the mind feels itself as it conducts allthe logical processes, 
This is true of even the simplest processes of recognizing simi- 
larities, cantrasts, ete.; a8 well as of those coupling and uncoup- 
ling processos which go on, in the most primitive forms of af- 
firmation and negation, betwoen the ideas. All the processes of* 
perception, memory, imagination, and thinking, therefore, have their 
poculian affectixe accompaniments ; for feeling, in an all-around 
and pervasive way, is no less variable and fertile in productivity 
of various species, than is intellect, in the widest meaning of 
the latter term. 

The feelings which characterize the intellectual processes, 
like all other forma of feeling, have their tone of either pleas- 
ure or pain. From this point of view, they may be divided into 
ploasant and painful intellectual sentiments, However, See 
this tone becomes obtrusive, its very existence detracts from 
sentimental character af the feeling. Tor example, the alee 
to accomplish an act of recognitive memory, or to find a middle 
term in an argument, or to recognize a relation, or to under. 
stand a principle, may become predominatingly painful. Sus- 
pense or confusion of memory, and of the processes of reasoning, 
may be felt as a painful emotion. But even where the feeling ot 

the logical activities does not reach this emotional stage, it still 
has its mildly unpleasant or pleasant tone. Such tone may 








THE DESIRE OF KNOWLEDOR 
influence and power which are associated with 


a 
pls 


and brought within ken, and thea—the greater more, 
imagination and thinking succood in 
edge so that it may, as an object of sentiment, abaorb tho devotion of those 


lect that has no feeling for concrete personal interests—for the actual fears, 
loves, hopos, and faiths of humanity-—but only for its own most parfoet work. 
This abstract conception, thus clothed with and blood and made into w 
lovely and attractive mistroms, shall be called ‘Science ;" and over oppo~ 
sito to it stands ite worshipping devotee (Empedocles)—“ A living man no 
mote; Nothing bat # devouring fame of thought, but a naked, eternally 
rostloss mind!" Perhaps fortunately, however, the intense and somewhat 
sordid interest of the ago in the merely practical benefits of scientific inquiry 
counteracts largely this overwrought sentiment, 

74. ‘Tho intellectual sentiments depend upon imagination for the eon- 
struction of their ideals, Although, therefore, wo speak of them ax intel- 
Teotual or logical, they are none the less wsthetical in chameter. 
sentially considered, the feeling of dosiro for scientific achievement, of 
admiration for such achievement, of love and devotion toward It, ore akin 
to those which are folt by the artist. and the lover of art. With a somewhat 
differant shading of the various forms of feoling whieh fmso in the complex 
state, the resulting sentiment becomes quasi-moral in itsecharseter, If what 
is known, whether by orooption on or self-conscionsness or inferonce, is thrown 
into tho form of « proposition, this proposition is called a ruth, Abonb the 
conception which answers l this word ("truth") there develops a com- 
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pocstiay then one instantly rojects or cautiously considers tho shocking 
proposition. 

Further analysis of the affective attitude of mind toward the charactor of 
‘its own intellectual processes would show that this attitnde may involve con- 
tributions from nearly or quite all of those simpler feelings of relation to 
which reference was formerly made (p, 186 f.), ‘Thus the complex sentiment 
of fitnees implies the fusion or etraggle of feelings of surprise, expectation, 
recognition (with feelings of similarity and difference), ete. With theas ele- 
monta, moro or Joss intense feelings of anger, hatred, fear, love, admiration, 
and other quasi-esthotical and ethical emotions may be mingled. The en- 
tire complex of feeling may then be spoken of as“ the way the man takes" 
‘any partioular proposition; or the “way in which it finds him." Praoti- 
cally, the affective attitude thus determines very largely what every man ao- 
tually comes to accept for false or for true. Purtioularly is this apt to be 
4o in matters of wathotios, othiog, and religion, whero feelings of fitness or 
unfitness are ab once most subtle and complex, and also most inflaential and 
least subject to influence from ratiocination. 


As compared with the forms of feeling we have just been ex- 
amining, the Adsthetical Sentiments are, at once, both more sen- 
suons and more objective. Tt is the blending of the two sets of 
characteristics denoted by these words (sensuous and objective) 
which enables us to describe these sentiments as peculiar affec- 
tive conditions of consciousness, Whenever we are caught and 
held, as it were, in a contemplative attitude of mind before cer- 
tain objects, we experience a unique form of agreeable fecling 
which may be called “the feeling of the beautiful’ Tts con- 
trasted, or opposite, form of sentiment is evoked in “ the feeling 
of tho ugly” (or wsthetically unpleasing). Four things will, in 
general, be noted as trae with respect to the origin and nature of 
the wsthetical sentiments considered as actual and concrete states 
of consciousness in the individual. It is only “as such,” that 
psychology considers these sentiments ; or even raises any of the 
various problems connected with the understanding and practice 
of the varions arts, or of the real nature of bewatiful objects. The 
consideration of such problems, and even their very dofinition as 
problems, belongs to the philosophy of wsthetics. Of esthetical 
consciousness, as such, the following is in general trae; (1) The 
objoct which excites the feeling of the beautiful is always some 
construction implying a refined and developed activity of imagi- 
nation, This object may indeed be an object of perception ; as in 
all cases whore the sentiment is evoked by some natural ‘thing, 
by benutifal scenery, by a picture or other work of art, or by 
some heroic or benevolent deed of which we are witnesses. Or, 
again, it may be some product of the constructive 
faculty ; as where one admires one’s own castle-in-the-air, or 











cive to 

{ake elther of these attitudes toward any object, [1 

turn to the contemplative attitude before Fean regard | 

a8 beautiful or ugly. Only in this contemplative attil 
be caught, so to speak, on the side of msthetical ser r 
thos can T consider its challenge: Am I, or am T not 
something beautiful ? 

(8) The feeling of the beautiful (or its opposite) is inde 
an agrecable (or disagreeable) form of feeling; but it do 
seem to be (at least, in all ita more complex and highly « 
oped forms) simply the feeling of the agreeable (or of ti 
greeable). On the contrary, 80 soon as we begin 

sider the agrecableness of the object—that is, its 
produce in us pleasant feclings—or turn our attention’ 

own agrocable state of consciousness, our strictly ust 
sciousness becomes modified We may now judge the ob 

be agreeable to us, and may argue that it should be ag 
others; but this is not the same thing as having the fi 

the beautiful in contemplation of the object, For this 
reasons we come to hold, with respect to wsthetical ¢ 
nees, that (4) it is dependent, for its highest developn 






pond aa aes This power is only the expression 

that imagination and thought, with See eae 
which result from their combined activity, never cease to grow, 
nover reach any recognized barriers beyond whieh the possibil- 
ity of pushing their work forward is not, at least, conceivable, 


purest of the seatiments—a remark which is true of the psychical 
processes connected with the ethical as well as the wethetical 
ideals, 


#6. It is difficult, or impossible, to draw a Hnoe just where the sensu- 
ously agreeable passes over into the wsthetleally pleasing. Baton the in- 
tellootual side of this now kind of consciousness, whieh is chameterizod by 
genuine ‘aathotical sentiment, there can bo wo doubt of the it 


by the mindae Lapiging enadicee 3 there must be some series, or eom- 
posite, of azrocable objects.! Now, it is by seis bt Suaaianors OR 
that “' form” 4s imparted to, or recognized i 


complex development in the life and growth of Laman feeling. We can 
never lay oar finger on the precise spot where the new eoanifestation of fac 
‘alty, resulting from fasion of simpler elements, first begins to be in aveord- 
ance with the Inws of the mind's life. For example, no musicul clang is 
hoard’as a poor and thin simple tone ; it is itself a harmony of fandamental 
tones and overtones, although the consciousness cannot analyze 


‘Compare, for etaruplo, Mich : Grusdrie d Seelonlobens, p. 8 f 
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thetical sentiment. One can be hurried, or snatched Abe violently, soa a 
stato of sensdous ploasure or pain; but tho fooling of the beautiful, or 
opposite, develops relatively slowly, Connected with this is (ay the fet tha 

ws Sully hos suid,! wethetioal feelings are expansive or susceptible of prolon- 
gation, It is trae that when thoy are highly emotional, or are accompanied 
with considerable excitement through the effort of the mind to keep # rapid 
pace in its analysis and appreciation of novelties, they may become weari- 
some and exbausting. But in their delicate, Pane se they imply 
that more passive and yet intelligent attitude before the object, which is 
somotimos called intuition.” This attitude has the accompaniment of a 
slowly spreading and prolonged pleagurablo sentiment. For (3) while anal- 
ysis of the object may be involved in the arousing and cullivution of wsthet- 
ical sentiment, just so for a8 such analysis is made with enongh effort to 
attract attention to itmelf, it dotracta from tho posribility of mathetical 
enjoyment, This fact Schopenhauer emphasized in exaggerated fashion, ax 
follows : '* Pare contemplation, ae one’s: walt in perception, losing one’s 
solf in tho object, forgotting all individ: 
knowledge which follows the principle 
only relations.” Honeo (4) arise the bodily attitudes which men naturally 
asenine whon thoy aro in the act of contemplating heautifnl vieual objects, or 
are bearing fine musio; hence also the intolerable irritation which comes from 
unfitting sensuons intarruptions (trivial conversation, laugliter, platitudes of 
the “guide,” boating time at a concert with a fan or with the foot, otc.), or 
even from the proposal to argue the case. In the same way (6) mush we we- 
count for the fact that explanation and argument are not directly productive 
of wsthotical fecling. Imay feign the sentiment of the beautiful, becanse I 
think it the appropriate thing to have this sentiment; aud to a certaln ex- 
tont, undoubtedly, the sentiment springs ap and thrives as a social and gym- 
pathotie feeling. But in its genuine form it exists only aa these preparation: 
and excitements lead to the right contemplative attitude before the benuti- 
ful object, 

£8. The statement that wsthetical fecling, whether agreeable or disagrme- 
able, is not merely tho feeling of the agreeable or disagreeable, does not con- 
Alict with the previous statement thatall the sentiments involve elements due 
to the chameter of the bodily reactions. Sensuous pleasures are afforded by 
naturo and by evory form of art, Sineo it is with the eyo or tho ear that the 
principal elasaos of boantiful objects aro intnited, the laws of the 
activity of these organs must be regarded in awakening the sentiment of 
‘the boautifal. Henoe a possible science called “physiological msthoties.”” 
For example, a work of architeoturo, in order to awaken msthatical enjor- 
ment, must its main lines swept in directions unnatural end painfal 
to the moving eye ;—such as from lower right-hand, to upper left-hand, cor- 
net, or the reverse. Moreoyer, optical illusions—like that which makes « 
straight window-sash, when set in a bowed front, appear crushed in—must 
‘be avoided. Indirect associational romlte, sich as the feeling of inseeurity 
which is produced by seemingly insufficient support to any part of the 
structure, are especially powerful. 

On tho othor hand, it is the testimony of all the most intelligent Jovers 


“The Human Mud, My py 18% 
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sistent with the very nature of an ideal. Henee the roe and the individual 
are found admiring ot one time what they pronounce far from admirable at 


any real object. For tho limita of 
be regarded as fixed, 

210. The influence of association in the production of msthotica! sonti- 
mont roquiroa no special detailed psychological troatmont; for this influence 
falls ander tho same principles as those which have already been 
expounded, Tt shonld be noted, however, that the place where nxsocistion 
begins, and the exact mount of it, cannot onsily be ascertained. For exam- 
ple, oven in experimenting with simple geometrical forms, or with combina~ 
tions of colors, or by sounding two or three notes in succession and with 
some variety of intervals, the distinction between what is “naturally” sont, 
pleasing wsthetically, and what is so ‘ou account of association,” can seldom 
‘be made with perfect confidence. In general, howover, the element of asso~ 
ciation is least prominent in music and in its wsthetical enjoyment; the 
reason for this is obvious: musical sounds, of all forms of artistic Impres- 
siou, embody most of pure fooling, and least of ideation and thought. 

Tt belongs to msthetics rather than to psychology to show that all the 
more complex beantifal objects arouse the higher forms of wathetical «enti 
ment, in their contemplation, because they are associnted with somo ideal 
already formed in conscious life. Thin is as true of the beautiful in nature 
fe it is of the beantifal in art, For this reason the mathetioal appreciation 
of nature has boon developed in sssociation with the religious fooling. In 
‘many cases tho two are indistinguishably blended. 'The more independent 
development of sentiment toward the beautifal in nature, as auch, is largely 
4 modo affair, It is a mistake, however, to my that “the feeling for 
nature's wild solitudes is hardly older than Roasseau.”'! The Japanese, at 
any rato, havo exhibited it for conturies in their principal charactors and 
works of art, Nor do we believe it correct to aay, that the ancients wholly 
lacked it, Yet even in its so-called independent modera form it is nemi- 
religious, as it wore, * We view nature's scenes and movements as products, 
and admire the creative and expressive spirit behind,” whenever we contem- 
plate nature in the msthetical attitude. 


The recognized Kinds of the Beautiful, and the psychologi- 
cal theory of the arts which produee beautiful objects, depend 
upon the possible variations in matheticnl psychoses. And these 
variations of consciousness depend upon the combinations of the 
sensuous, the ideal, and the affective elements which enter into 
consciousness, Horo, as in all the phenomena of the life of feel- 
ing, eatiefactory classification is dificult or iny ible. As re- 
spects sensnous data, the two main classes of tiful objects 
are, objects beautiful to sight and objects beautifal to hearing. 
‘The subdivisions of the former depend upon the kind of material 
presented to the eye, or upon the purpose which determines its 


° So Sally, (The Homan Mind, 11. p. 164. 
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veloped. These, however, may almost be 

Ror impieeeny peyry eine ge! 

object is apparent 

Lee the feeling of the sublime and the wath assthetical | 
of the pretty, of the petite, ctc,; or yet again, th 
pathetic sentiment with which we greet the free 
nature, and the more subdued approbation aceo 
most obviously neat, orderly, and 

law. Here we note—in illustration of 


from the feelings of relief, novelty, 
from one of these extremes of mstheti 
other, as it were. Thus the delicate beauty “tho tal 
flower, or of an insect’s wing, may be the more 
trast with the feeling of sublimity produced by sigh 
stormy sea; or the sight of a beautiful human figuro in 
“abandon” of unthinking freedom may be the more 
after admiring the precise working of some we 
piece of mechanism in metal. 


§ 11. It is plain that the words + boantifal" and ‘ ugly” havo j 
nuod with a moro yague and oxtendod significance than nonin 
however, nooms necessary. By the phrase 
ageooablo msthotical sentiment, and by the 
to snoh # gtoot vuricty of objects with diferent and aren con 
acteristics, we intend to express precisely that which is common, 
class of unique experiences, and therefore cannot be othorwise 
For example, I contemplate the starry heavens or an haroie deed 
rifice done in obedience to duty, and I call both “grand” or 
‘Then I see a tiny flower or a pattern wrought on a cloisonné 


PEELING OF THE LUDICROUS oT 


nicely execntad courtesy, and declare each of theso to be “pretty.” OrT 
watch a yacht in full sail, or a gayly dancing child, or listen to o scherzo 
or walts of a musical zuaster, and exclaim: How “charming!” ‘Theso 
three kinds of exporience are undoubtedly widely different states of con- 
acouien: Just as the objects are very unlike, which evoke them. Yet such. 


rgans in contemplation of an 

Tt is also characteristic of this sentiment that, in it, attention ia not 
itely fixed; the procosses of ideation and thought are mgue and result 
definite image or conclusion ; and the suggestions and awwociations are 


trae of both the “dynamical sublime” and the ‘‘ mathematical sub- 

(to refer to Kant’s distinction) ; it is also trae whether the ‘* dynami- 
eal aublime” is presented in the form of physical, or of intelleetnal, or of 
‘moral, powor, Hence that admixture of fear, or of awe, which has always 
been recognized us entering into thix sentiment. Hence also tha conflicting 
0 of the admirable groatnosa of some powor, and of the littloness of our 
own power—by accentuation of either of which a tinge of more or less of the 


at oes Inv, if even on #0 small a scale and in 80 otherwise trivial parti- 
ulars. Again, we call that graceful or charming, whose appreciated ease of 
movement and abandance of life leares nothing to be desired in these diree- 
14, but tho rather relievos us from the fooling, how diftienlt and painful a 
thing it often is even to live and to move at sll. 

h indications ax the foregoing are confessedly mengra; but wa be- 
them to bo based mpon true paychological aa which may be 
to the understanding of the complex natare of the various forms of 
eonscionsness. Out of thin root might grow a safe psychological 
tho prinelplos which shomld govern oll the arts; and of the 
oteristics which all beantifal objects mast possess, Bat these 

gs are foreign to the purpose of a treatise on desariptive psychology. 


‘Some reasonable doubt may be raised whether the Feeling of 


,_ Properly be- 
longs: with the wsthetical sentiments, “Here, it is evident "— 
4 ‘8 Sully—" we have to do with a foeling of « ibs level.” 





ia 


ous,” That is to say, in order to excite the feeling | 
rons, there must be perceived, concretely 
erally breaking in wpon consciousness as an 
ity—some setting ey by 
the e 





Indicrous, But if our feeling toward the object 
or of scorn, then pleasure may be awakened by the 
the object of the sarcasm or gatire endures. 


212. Of tho sevoral kinds of Iaughter only two or three d 
tion here. Of these one of the simplest und most primitive is the 
of play—sportive langhtor. Such laughter, even with a certain 
tinge, belongs to very young children, Preyer! obsorred it an 
end of the second year, When the feeling of playfulness beco 
and developed, it exprosses itself in various artistic ways which: 
sympathetic sentiments in response. For example, there are 

of Beethoven which add the feeling of playfulness to their 

or which, the rather, are the mora charming because thik 

the other feelings which thoy awaken. The sentiment with 


2 Mhe Mind of the Child, p, 940, ‘Tho Senses and the WL. 
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by sarcasm and satire, Its refinement and application to the wide 
human experlonco is, in general, characteristic of a high degree of 
cHeotual and moral development. 


0 Sentiments customarily called Ethical (or Moral) are of 

tt her, first, such as are in themselves distinctly 
‘unique and original forma of moral conscionsness; or, second, 
such as, although not thomselves—properly speaking—ethical 
eter, are the springs, or motives, of that conduct to 

distinctly ethical feelings attach themselves, ‘The 

classes of fooling includes the nataral emotions 

chame, curiosity ; but especially of hatred, sym- 

the affection of love, All pay- 


he opposite feeling, “T onght not,” “he ought 
y connected with and akin to this feeling of ob. 
‘not the same in its coloring and import, is, (2) the 
‘moral approbation, or its opposite, the feeling of moral 
. This latter sentiment we express by saying my 
ommenda,” or “condemns,” me (or his) for having 
‘or, in case the focling rises to a sufficient height of en- 
y experience a sort of exulting over one clase of 
rogret, or remorse, or indignation, or repulsion, over 

i 


: the actual origin in consciousness of these sentiments, 
we note the following conditions as necesxary : (1) The feeling 
‘obligation arises only in view of some deed, or course of con- 
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the development of moral sentiment both resembles and differs 
from that of msthetical sentimont, The two are alike as respects: 
the interdependence of feeling and intellect ; but in matters of 
morals judzmont takes the lead, and men feel they ought to do 
that which they can reasonably conclude to be right; whereas in 
art, even the most cultivated consciousness is rather apt to judge 
an object beautiful only because it powerfully arouses msthetical 
sentiment Reasons for this difference undoubtedly lie largely 
in the very conditions of human development. Commonly ac- 
cepted standards of judgment must be evolved in matters of 
moral conduct, or Society could not advance ut all or even exist. 
But the same thing is not so true of Art, 

(4) The sentiment of moral approbation or disapprobation 
follows the contemplation of some deed or course of conduct, ns 
an accomplished fact, and as respects its moral character; and 
this sentiment ix not the same as that of obligation, although 
dependent upon it. Here the connection between judgment and 
moral feeling is indissoluble, is of the very nature of moral 
reason. What T judge right, that T feel I ought to do; and 
what I ought to do, if regarded as done, that I must approbate. 
On the contrary, what I judge wrong, that I feel I ought not to 
do; and what T ought not to do, if regarded us done, that T 
must morally disapprove. Jhom the point af view of individual 
consciousness and its phenomena considered as such, the ought-feel- 
ing and the feeling of moral approbation are attached, without any 
intervening procese of vatiocination, to @ socalled moral judgment ¢ 
but in making up the judgment, any amount of reasoning ix ad- 
missible, for it ia an affair of ewidence, more or less, Nevertheless, 
a curious and interesting reversal of this process is customary 
enough, is indeed essential to practical morality. For, in ethics 
as in art, men incline to judge, and actually do judge, that to be 
rationally correct which they sentimentally approbate. This is, 
however, only n special instance under the general influence of 
fooling over intellect. The specialty consists in this, that in con- 
duct, which is the sphere of morals, the very conditions of life 
and growth force upon us certain standards to which a regular 
reaction of feeling has become attached, without the reasons for 
the standard being apparent or even attainable. 

But, finally, (6) the ethical sentiments are a6 original and incep- 
able of derivation from other forms of feeling ax are any of the 
higher and more complen processes of consciousness. Nay, more, 
these two fundamental forms of moral feeling are unique. Why 
they arise in the individual, and why they have that nature and 
connection with each other, and with the development of intel- 





a if 
shtly been wid phasizod—tho diatin hata 
folly et” and we “cbesvly right" Ta the 


like the following way: The parent, 
ately and babitually connects with certain doings” the at 
ought-feeling and the fooling of approbation ; with certain 
conduct, in the same way, is connected the opposite forms 
sentiments. With all porsons, including those not thus wi 
cial and evon the physical environment tonda to establish a simi 
tion. But this connection implies, in its vers possibility, the 
aao-called * moral nature” for the child. All its pl u nt 
come to have for it a quasi-moral import. On tho ‘basin of 
with its own states of affective consciousness, considered | 
with doods of its own will and voluntary courses of condnet, 
of the child goneralixes. Hore, however, as in the formation © 
ments, the greater part of the conclusions—such ws Unis is xi 
ik wrong—are acoepted as already formed from those oldor 
The “ frecing” of the iden of the right from’its conerete a 
clothing, as it were, results in the formation of a more and 
xystem of moral pringiples, Such aro statements like the f 
“Trath-telling is right and lying is wrong ;” “honesty is right a1 
ing is wrong ;” “kindness is right and cruelty is wrong," ete. 

‘The farthor theorotieal amplification, as it wore, of the ¢o 
responding to the words “right” aad “ wrong" comes only w! 
is mada to tell why we ius judye—on what grounds the nfiirn 
attachment of sentiments, reposes. Hence arises much debate 
right, what wrong—in tho objective senso; that is to iat 
adapted to realize, and what not to renlize ‘but to thw: 





ORIGIN OF ETHICAL FEELING 


pienctolitiny spre lacie pas Bok sl tein iot course, 
involves the farther aletraction of our conceptions und their detachment: 
from the more individual forms of experience, Yet even here, if He word 
“ought” relaing any semblance of  gonuinely moral significance, it corresponds 
pl Ayes Acme) Sok te Bare ‘The sentimont it- 


ethical sentiments; there axe many kinds of the former, to re 
= ‘many kinds of the beautiful ; but there is only one species of the 


gely dno to tho working of well-known prineiplen of evolution. 
Whiother evolution in the race can do anything whntever toward ne- 
- connting for these aniqne mom! sentiments is a donbtfal matter. We do 


ment of the individual ia concerned ; and, pay ically 
have alreaily spoken of the feeling of the ought a incomparable and wniqne. 
‘This wo believe to be te in aneh a way us to make it impossible to re~ 

ng as a result of evolution, in the case of the individual. Nor 


two are not infreqnently confounded, It can scarcely be denied that 

o of tho lower animals—na, for example, the dog ospecially~exhibit 

of shame after having done certain deeds, or having failed in certain 

jeavors. So does a dofeated football team; or a school-boy returning 

torn elothes from his half-holiday. But even if we admit that the 

onscionsness of the canine retriever, which has failed to bring back his 

or that of the poodle which lias tam the forbidden cushion where he 

‘Deon lying, exactly parallels human consciousness in similar ea 
-stanens, it does not follow that either animal or man is here 

"genuine moral sentiment, For shame is no more than aro other natural ate 

ns, of necessity, a moral feeling. Jw order to become moral, the feeling 

nerted tuto shame fur haning dome what one consciously feels one 

1 moaning of the word “ ought”) to have done, Thos 

noral shame only implies in an indirect way the ought-fecling; it is 

Jirvotly more like the feeling of moral disapprobation. But since maral dis 

robation eannot exist without implying the en ; and ginoe 


ling of shame, And what is undoubted, from whatevor point of view 
regard the matter, is this ; whenever and however genuine moral sentiment 
sex in consciousness, its characteristics entitle it fo be set apart as a class by 


Half, to be considered quite wnigues 





cither exercised or inhibited under the 

moral sentiments. Neither is there one, the 

in respect of its intensity, oceasion, object, ete., 
fitting subject of a genuine moral approbation or 
When, then, morality is spoken of as “ess 

ing,” the statement may be correct, or only 
quite erroneons, according to the interp 

And when feelings of kindness, sympathy, 
affection, are demonstrated or assumed among 
mals, no inference can be drawn as to their pa 
ine moral sentiment. 

The ought-fecling and the feeling of moral 
disapprobation always, of course, have reference | 
definite and concrete, As has already been said, it 
ticular deed of will, or course of conduet, whose 
felt and for which the approving or disapproving 
exporienced, Such deed of will, or course of condi 
concerns some other being than ourselves, who is, lil 
a moral and self-conscious or, at any rate, a sentient | 
may be possible to show that rational right conduct ¢ 
exist except under conditions of a social community ; a 
indeed, the very words right and wrong have no 
ing without implying consequences of conduct 
happiness, or other form of the well-being, of such e 
But these conclusions are not to be derived directly 
very nature of ethical consciousness, as such; they b 
is to say, to ethics as philosophy rather than to psyeho 
a psychological fact one may just as fitly consider 
sentiments connected with one's getting angry when 
struck one’s foot against a stone, or with indulging in 
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but unmanifested selfesteem, as the most obviously social feel. 
ings of sympathy and love for humanity. Nor does the impor- 
tant truth that the peculiar forma of exeitement which ethical 
sentiment sustains, and the connected judgments as to what it is 
ight to do, haye resulted in the course of evolution from the ap- 


(©, fear of the evil pare of others, and love of approba- 
or desire to hear ourselves praised and to stand well in the 
of our fellows, Such, especially, aro sympathy and all the 

ifferent forms of love as dependent upon varying relations with 
nner of other beings. Upon these feelings themsclves— 

1 condition that they, too, may be represented to the mind aa 
deeds of will or species of conduet—we find ourselves pronoun- 
eing moral judgment, This is because these feelings are natu- 


disapprobation. All education, whether adminis. - 
jal environment or by individuals with a conscious 
ppeals to pride, fear of opinion, desire of approbation, 


the very life of affective consciousness. 


Even among the lower animals the distinetion between egoistic nnd 
motions ia inexact and unethical. Fear, anger, hatred, pride, ete., 


ey ‘of angor and hatred ean possibly be called out in wild Dessts 
any domestic animals, than those which aro connected with the love 
protection of their offspring. Very young children will often fly at one 

to attack a paront oramurre, even more promptly and vehomontly 

the attack is made upon themselvos, Nor is this truo of the 

rar forms of these emotions alone, Whe would ventare to consider ogo 

" (in any dofonsible meaning of the term) the bring passion of the 
gains one who has wrought the moral rain of w child ; or the phil- 

pist's hatred of the oppressors of the poor ani friondless? ‘The samo 

true of foar. Eyon jealousy and yride, whieh soom in their very 

natare to be most parely selfish, have their altruistic aspects and uses. The 
we take in the honors and suecessos of a rolative or friend is far more 

ly allied to sympathy and love than it is to any form of self-interested 





sympathy, 
onght-fooling and with tho faculty of judging as to 
act, comes most near to being  wo-called “pure” 
doubtedly also, it is the spring af a large part of that cond 
vated moral sentiment approbates, and whieh intellige 
discovers to be most productive of enlarged well-Deing. 
truly us any of the most egoistic feolings, ix in its beginning 
velopment an instinctive, emotive, and non-moral affnir, Tn 
haman offspring it is likely that, evon before birth, the fot: 
part of the maternal erganiam at to share in “the intra-orzanic 
consonens,"* A oortain mutuality of intoruats, by way of 
ings, fears, hopes, hatreds, and loves, is provided for in the 
parent and offspring. This “uterine” sympnthy—like the 
whiol is one of ite manifestations—in quickened and culti 
lier relations of the family life. In every closely compacted 
zation there axa seen utrong tendencies to devolop common fe 
tional excitement, Indeed, #o all-inclusive are these mixed 
egointic tendencies, and so deoply laid aro the foundations af #1 
sympathy that, probably, the anger and quarrelling between m 
the same family operates, as a rule, rather to strengthen that 
them. Jadifference toward our fellow-men, rnd especially toward 
thom most intimately connected with ourselnes in @ social way, ts, 
considered, the most “ inkuman” of all feelings. 3 


‘Bully: The Human Mind, 11, p, 108 f, 
Pigeon 8, 








*Comp. Hoflding. Oullines of 
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‘This erndost form of xsmpathy, like the most rofined and trnly ethical, 
oxtonds to every kind of feeling which men havo in common. Sympathetic 
pee orare leita eal is ws natural and os truly of the essence of 


Fesira (indoed, in its way often ns moral") as is sympathetic affoction 
wane Win tie petobileh ct tts uhlaarmaky ol peer eaistanaciaaes 
tion often #0 genuinely altruistic in theie expression and tendencies, Th 
is certainly not true from the payebologioal point ef view, nor do we consid. 
er it true from the point of view of sound ethical theory, that—as Adam 
Smith ' remarks—resentment is not a fit subject for aympathy. Tt in trae, 
however, that the differont kinds of sympathetic fooling «differ very 
with reapect to the way in which they are realized ; and that this dl 
extends to the ease and eatisfaction with which we experience them, and to 
the connection which it is possible to establish between them ond ssthetical 
and ethical sentiment. In all these respects, however, the of 
different mens and different individuals show that influite variety whieh be- 
longs to tho entire life of feeling, For «ample, a Japanese andience at a 
theatre will display the most lively sympathy with the exhibition of fidelity 
to his liege lord (the daémyé) on the part of a servant, no matter with what 
other unseemly and immoral emotions this sentimont of fidelity may be 
mixed. But ia the most refined circles of Western civilization it is difficult 
to excite sympathy with # crying infant oran angry child. Nov ate there 
many who have attained enough rational self-control not to foel strongly the 
truth of the observation of a modern story-writer: “Iva provoking to have 
an object af pity balk!" While certain exhitittions of feeling—for the moat 
part of the slowly moving, “sputtoring" kind, Like fretfulness, sulkinoss, 
euvy, eto,—are peculiarly repulsive to sympathy. Outhe contrary, others 
have a well-known contagious chametar; snch as anger, fenr, sorrow, and 
the feeling of the Iudicrous, ‘The account of this contagious charactor ean 
be given by evolutionary science, in only a very partial way.’ Indeed, in 
the dovolopment of fooling generally, abont the last word whieh pryehology 
can utter is often equivalent to saying: Mon behave in this way, bocauso **it 
is their nature to,” sane 

217. Tho dovelopment of sympathy into gonninely altrnistic and ethical 
sentiment (ethical, by preks te established between it and the ought- 
feoling) ts dependent upon the growth of intellectual lite. We have seen 
that it is an only balf-intellectual principle of imitation which largely con- 
trols the earliest manifestations of sympathy, But with the growth of imag- 
inntion the ability is acquired to enter, ideatioually, into the experience of 
others, and ao consciously to *' fool with” them ino highly complicated way. 
With the growth of thought and the resulting power to discern canse- 
quences, comes tho ability to estimate the grounds on which the feelings of 
others repose, and to bring them to standard wnch as are employed in 
estimating our own affective phenomena, ‘Thus we find oursclres speaking 
of onr «ympathies oa extending to the thoughts and pmrposes of others. 
Wo entor approbatingly, or dimapprovingly, into their opinions and plans, 
‘This shows, of course, thut logical conclusions and truly ethical sentiments 
aro boing aronsed with reference to another eonaciousness—representatively 

4 Moral Sentiments, See. th. chap th 

{Here Mr, Spencer anyones oe swoon, rhe oo Mighty ancl, ‘Pfolpen of Pay 














“repeated in Eee tg 


Both in nature and in devel 
exists between the Msthetical and s 

dependent for their higher forms upon the fact 

ing—that is, of transcending actual prexentative 
an activity of imagination which constracta objects it 
correspondence with the conception of “what o 
rather than “what is,” The spur to this activity 
affective side of human nature: the precise form of 
can never be fixed and defined ; for the feeling is of 
as never to be permanently satistied, and the de 
imagination itself serves only to set the end for 
further away. Both forms of sentiment, therefore, 





changing and rising conception of the ideal. Buty 
lar in important respects, they are not the same. 
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sentiment is expericnced rather in contemplating an object as 
representing some nearer or more remote approach to certain 
aspects of an ideal life; ethical sentiment is experienced asa 
binding command to a cortain form of action, Yet again, when 
we contemplate such conduct as ethical be approves— 


eee one of ethical approbation For both the beautifal 

the dutiful are “good ;” and that things “ought to be” 

beautiful and conduct “ ought to be” dutiful, is the persuasion 

% which the highest development of bath elasses of sentiment 
leads us all. 


£18. The deeper connection between msthotieal and ethical feeling is 
here simply noted in passing, aa it wore—noted, aa a significant but psycho- 
Jogically inexplicuble fact, How the connection arises and is strengthened 
in the development of the mee, it belongs to the anthropological and evoln= 
tionary study of man to point out. ‘Tho real connection of the beautiful and 
i orally good in objects and, finally, in the very nature of the world, it 
belongs to philosophy to investigate. But even descriptive and explanatory 
ey cannot omit to notice the wsthetical and ethical faiths and 


of hnmanity—as phenomena of consciousness. 


he Sentiments called Religions are as unmistakable a mani- 
-festation of the developed life of conscionsness, as are any forms 
of sentiment. They require, however, no separnte treatment at 
the hands of scientific psychology. In general they comprise 
uch kinds of feeling as arise and unfold themselves in connec- 
nm with the work of imagination and intellect in constracting 

‘ in classes of objects and relations. More definitely, they 
are the feelings of need, fear, trust, admiration, submission, 
. love, ete., that develop from the vaguest and most instinct- 

iorme of affective disturbance to tho loftiost sentiments, as 


tions of God and of his relations to the world of things and of 
minds, 


ze eae, PTs 
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‘Thus that is characteristic of much of this development which 
Dr. ire: “When the new idea 
docs not lead off the pent-up stream of action by opening out 

‘esh channels, when, instoad of this, it is one that keeps them 


ing three—impulse, instinct, and desire, Of the use of these 
rms, the following remarks are pertinent: (1) In no ease doos 
psychology intend by these words the unconscious or merely re= 
flex and automatic combinations of the motor organism. ‘The 
ms “impulsive” and “ instinctive” may doubtless be applied 
ith propriety to the whole list of such combinations. But 
such a use is not psychological, for psychology ia the science of 
the phenomena of consciousness, a8 such. From its point of 
view, the most elaborate, as well as the most simple, impulsive 
or instinctive movements of the organism have an interest only 
us they affect, or are affected hy, the processes in consciousness. 
(2) Impulse, instinct, and desire, considered as psychoses, are 
terms that may be applied almost interchangeably to explain a 
i iety of motor phenomena. And yet these three words, 
 whon more carefully considered, seem adapted to omphasize 
hat different aspects of the respective psychoses for 

ich they stand. 


£1 We havo already, in treating of conation and connectod forms of 
movement (chapter xi), remarked upon the use of such words as “impul- 
and **instinetive." | When applied to the Jower animals and to ohil- 

‘thoy are woll adapted for a loos and popular usage, Wo noto with 
astonishinent the complicated series, and even systems, of purposeful move~ 
; nimals—for example, the insects, and certain of 


in those movementa, Without knowledge that is unattainable respect- 
of consciousness, we add nothing new to the external facts whon wo 


ly init 
yet we are unable to say that thoy are really thus initiated eo 

4. In the case of the human offspring, however, our right theoret- 
doseribo the statos of consciousuess corresponding to tho words 

and instinct is much more clear, This right is derived directly 

from adult experience, and also indirectly from the necessities ofthe theary 
of psychological developmont. For there is » large part of our most com- 


* Article Psychology, Hneye. Brit. p. Fé. 
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ness, in which emphasis is laid upon tho being driven or urged to 
volitions that have reference to an object asanend. In this mean- 
ing of the word, the impulses themselves imply, as the bres 
tion of their experience, a certain previous development, 
velopment, however, may be of a very rudimentary sort. ane 
imply simply enough of mental faculty to recognize an object 
as related to our pleasure-pains, and to feel attracted orrepelled 
by it. Such feeling of attraction or repulsion then umes 
tends to put into action the appropriate motor 

the impulses themselves develop under the influence of the od 
plex results of their own operation, as it were. The very move- 
menta of the organism which they “impulsively” bring about 
have further consequences in consciousness, with respect to the 
changes in its objects, but more especially in respect to the 
changes of its feeling-tone. Any object which attracts becomes 
connected with our pleasures or our pains; in the former case, 
it acquires added attractivenoas, and in the future excites a 
stronger impulse toward itself; in the latter case, it becomes re- 
pulsive, and in the fature excites impulsive movements away 
from itself. 

‘The general Development of Tmpulse is subject to two sets 
of considerations which have, in some respects, directly oppos- 
ing results; thus the compound resultant in development de- 
pends upon the action and reaction of the two, First, the 
impulses themselves become more numerous and more compli- 
cated as intellectual development proceeds, and as experience 
becomes more full of content and more complex, We are aceus~ 
tomed to think of the child as pre-eminently the creature of 
impulse. This is true, however, only as indicative of his lack of 
deliberate and intelligent action in comparison with the large 
aphere covered by impulsive action, But the impulses of the 
adult are really far more numerous and complex than are those 
of the child. It follows from this that there is with the adult far 
greater opportunity for conflict of impnises, It is the net result 
of experience—other things being equal—that all human beings 
are attracted and repelled in a great varioty of directions; and 
especially is it a mark of the process of development that strife 
arises between the so-called “ higher" and the so-called “lower” 
impulses, But, second, the many conditions of development se- 
cure two results which modify this endless splitting-up, as Ve 
were, of impulses. (1) Certain impulses become habitual 
cepted as exciters and controllers of the spheres of action chee 
ing to them, This operates, of course, in the direction of the 
ee of impulsive movements, Various forms of acens- 
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‘the Classification of the Impulses, 
little—as has already been said. There are 

in all as are the various attitudes of felt 

before the different objects presented or 
sciousness. Those of the lower order incl 

forms of relief for uneasiness, and of 

which the discharge of the bodily functions 

the so-called “ Appetites"” may be considered as ir 

in their unsophisticated condition, as it wore, 
consciousness corresponding to the definition given. 
pulses are also connected with all the stronger n 


tions ; since all these emotions involve some form 
which tends to break over into a suitable motor dise 
same thing may be said even of the wathetical and 
ments, although of these—and especially of the 
markis much less obviously true. The logical 

edly operate impulsively, as has already to some 
pointed out. 


43. That our impul: 


monts, ix implied in the varions terms omy 

are called ‘ inclinationa” (Neigrng or Hang), * strivings™ (St 
scious “tendencies” or states of tension ;” whntever ix done 
Appears of tho nature of a leap from an idea seized with feeling to: 
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suffused with fecling, There in something like boing drivon, when acting 
“from impulse,” as we say (Tried). All these phrases consider the relation 
‘botwoon the resulting movement and the condition of consciousness, a 
thongh the latter were a sort of eis a terga. But on considering 
relation from the reverse point of view, we may speak of the object as at- 
traotive or repulsive, and so ax aceounting for the state of conseionsness and 
for the purposeful movements alike, Psychologically considered, however, 
‘thoxe changes of feeling as pleasure-pain, whieh result from our change 
relations to tho object, that constitute ite attmctive or repulsive charac 
dete vege art ot regard the relation between mental 
petitive and the resulting movements ws affecting both cmr= 


“cond 
at The: rine and development of the impnises, a8 we are now using the 


oly involvod. ‘Th soliciting and guiding influence of ploastiro and the 
und guiding inflavace of pain, are all-important in the formation 


creeping and walking, responds with the more complex 
nents, ote,, ote.—impulkively, So, alao, very largely, docs 
parallel 


‘or the physician, artiul bat not selenti in dinguonie,suizo and fol 
‘the mental clue in impulsive fashion. In similar fashion do men and 
en fall in love and parsne the object of their passion ; heroes aglow 
‘seitoront hew their way or load their troops in battle ; business men 
vell stocks, or gamblers bet at cards, ‘That ix to say, in all these 

«wo have complox and purposefal movements following upon the 
drive " toward a desired object which arisca in a mixed condition of eray= 
‘and conation ; and what is noticeably Ivft owt of our account of the we 


choices adopting the and and selecting the means, 

‘Most important of all in the development of the impulses ix tho kocuring 

by experience of the right inhibitions or ehecks to the appetencies. ‘The 
animal, the child, the insane and diseased will, and the subject of hyp- 
jo suggestion, aré all lacking in a snfiicient reserve of inhibitory influ. 
Physiologically expressed, we may tay thnt the “stock of reserve 

in-power” belonging to the higher and moro purely paychic centers ix 

‘these eases ; tho discharges from the lowor centers aro too prompt 

dl explosive, as if were. Paychologically regarded, wo notice in steli per 
“kone a Tack of vegerve in expressive action and in movements designed to-sat- 
infy some form of eraving—a Inck of self-control." ‘Tho dipeomaniac (who 
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characterizes wexual appetite even after the characteristic bodily sensations 
become mora promincat. We have ulreudy referred to the fact that the 
age of puberty is itsolf marked by a wonderful development of obscure 
but powerful feelings of craving. It is ab once the impulsive und the 
ental age. And what we call “sexual feeling,” as though it were 

sfinite thing instead of being a complex mixture, onters into all tho rola- 
tons and 3 intercourse which exist between persons of opposite sexes. Sel- 
a beget tems itch nfm eer a to be for a long 
er dnp bodily sie or craving, which man shares 

ther onimals. The rather does it ordinarily associate 

h itsolf Bees) ot related foelings ; and, in connection with this raried 
hs excitement, the inereasod activity of imagination is to be noted.’ 
the appetency may be so refined us to assume largely the character- 


L peculiar character of impulse is ‘ turthor seen when we consider 

‘that almost aint émotions have specially correlated impulses to whitch they 
give riso, ‘This is duo to the fact that impulee is, in its very naturo, focling 
a with initial eonation, on the way to purposeful movements Thus 


appropriate connected impulses, ‘Thus we fool 
to look “pryiagly” at the object which excites curiosity, “ sus~ 
i -plomsy* ” at that which excites doubt, “confldingly” at that to which be- 
Hof attaches itself. This “ looking" impulse is significant of that mixture 
-omsving and conation which belongs to all the conditions of mind which 

the charactoriatics of appotency, And here we return to the gor 
portant psychological trath (comp. pp. 211-916), that man is mado 


‘of an impolling force npon the 
tained aud hidden conditions of mind which only developed experien 
“makes possible the same thing ix true, Por to restrain ix the correlative of 
s of tension ; and interior tonsion is 0 connected with movement 
dasto find a natural modo of outflow and xelief ouly in broalsing, 


J ren words have been employed with more indefiniteness, and 
a larger amount of ignorance, than the word Tnstinct. Ta 


saa on thn ans the we Ga Dela vale sve incs eames GATT 92 5) Ee 
ted und entiefied with a1 embrace, ‘our love-plansures bein ad end [9 seusual eons 
‘Sat as Cabants oberrviw ‘Kapporte da Physique et dit Mors de PHotnme) 2 '*JFak yu wom 
bra de foly la plus grande fécondité d'idbes, ta plus brillaute Imagination, ane aptikade eingullére & 
ous les arta, ve Otvelopper tout & coup ches des Millon de ovt Oye,” te 





and > 
this term are, however, not without value to 
seed os do maabing termare tly eae 


employ the terms, however, the latter differ 
chiefly in two Pereichlars (oor a 


trolling prosente of ideas which Acs serie Ore b 

to be realized by a series of voluntary 

They seem like the deeds of intellixent will 

ideas hold up by imagination and thought, 

examination of the data of consciousness justifies | 

is a question which can probably never be an 

rily, But (2) by the word instinct we mean to d 

activities as belong to the species, and thus exhibit 

at particular periods or wniformly, in the development 

nal as connected with ite welfare, as a member of the ape 

the propagation and welfiere of the species. Althou 

modifying and exciting influence of experience may 

the instincts, they are ordinarily understood to arise ¢ 

tho nature of the species, and not to be learned by the 

The attempt to apply the foregoing distinctions 

ently to all the phenomena grouped under the terms 

five” and “ 

lower animals, make clear its own impossibility. 

in the psychical meaning of the word, and physi 

and automatic movements, shade into each other; 
incts shade into the so-called impulses. Both i 

instinets in the course of development, come la 

plained as matters of more or less definite desire and 

intelligent volition. 
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£7. For instancos of the astonishing performances attributed to animal 
instinct we must refer to the books which treat of this subjeck By thow 
authors who attempt to do anything more than tell interesting stories, these 
performances aro oxplained in one of the following three ways: (1) They 
are considered as wholly, or very largely, of the nature of merely 
os. That is to aay, the complicated mechanism which the animal 
inherits is stimulated in appropriate wnya and it responds with the custom- 
ary agcestral forms of reaction. Here, of course, unless we are to reduce 


irritation of sensibility, muat bo anpposed to take place. Bat whoiler oon- 
sciousness is allowed any influerics in determining the motor reaction, or is 
rogarded ms only the concomitant of nervous processes whieh would, witb- 
‘out any interpolation of consci this ds 


ne, the following points seem necessarily to be provided for, as it were : 
(a) The possession of the bodily organs must be dependent upon and related 
to their use, Undor tho general principles of evolution wo may say that 
without use the organs cannot be conserved and developed. Moreover ()), 
if the boing is a sentient being, and hasan equipment of organs of sen- 
sation and organs of motion, the possoesion and development of thoro 
organs is connected with the rise and development of aentience. That isto 
say, the proper sensory-motor and aven ideo-motor activities ara inseparably 
Kaked in, ax it were, with the possession and use of the mechanism (tho 
wet of organs which constitutes the so-called “nature” of the 

When then a writer on instinct expresses himself as follows: ' 


wi Da ehaee tan an sta ton oenes cantia Sieooda tates baat 
'—while we eannot press the word “knowledge,” aud apply it to the 
bird, muoh logs to the silk-worm winding its cocoon “at the propor time,” 
wo may maintain that stracture and function go together, and that urpose- 
ful use of the sensory-motor organism implies a arclions relation between 
sonsory and motor conselousness. 
(2) The second way of explaining the so-called fuetinotive ‘performances 
‘of nnimals may be called metaphysical. ‘The metaphysical explanation of 
inet may cither take the form of ascribing #nch wonderful rosults to 
Unconscious” (so Hartmana), or to the wisdom and lore af God who 
ndowed” the animal with the instinct necessary to its well-being, 
‘Thus Gi i is it 
animal instincts something which, whosoever studies and does not believe in 
God, will not be aided by Moses and the prophets. In those instinets 1 
pevosive what I call the omnipresence of the Deity, who has everywhere 
npread and implanted » portion of his endless lore, and has intimated, even 
‘in the brute, ax a germ, those qualities which blosiom to perfection in the 
noblest forma of man,” 
(8) The third form ef explaining instincts is more exprossly psychologi- 


1. A. Chadbourne * Instinct tn Animale and Men, p #8. 





gaide tho will to the offorts at raliztion. 
soionmnoss is then like, but only, in most carom, 

we fad ourselves when we aro stimalated by 

what will aatiefy tha doxiro, to select tho appropriate 

to create the object. 

Tt accords with our view of instinet that, in all the 
their instinctive performances are not absolutely uniform and 
are modifiable by experionce. It also accords, that so wany of f 
duvelop in coanvotion with a certain maturity of the 
certain ciroamstances, Such ary, for examplo, the instinote 
sox, With the acquirement and possession of property, and with 
‘of the family life. Instincts are also, in tho ease of the higher: 
‘ospocially in tho case of man, inhibited and well-nigh or quite 
by habit, as embodying tho results of experience. 

49. From thoir vory natare the number of the instinets in ma 
‘than tho number of his impulses. ‘Tho attempt to classify # 
would, then, beless formidable and more likely 10 succeed. 
hove wo shall bo most truly scientific by not trying to ba too p 
cortainly almost all thos natural emotions, which wo havo soem | 
the impulses, more or less completely conform to our 


Schneider 1 Der Thierische Wille ; and comp, his Der Meuschiiche Wile, 9. 





“OLASSES OF INSTINCTS 
atinet. Ang and for asia ani 


Sti tone chutes te ine uated or aioe eee And in 
tho pursuit of the objects of ita various forms of appetency, ‘anay be said 
to show a skill which is only partially aequired—purtially, then, it is to be 


to clasp, to put in the month, ory, amile, creep, walk, to imitate, to emulate, 
to fight, eta. So also are sympathy, aud the various forms of fear, acquisl- 
-tivenoss, and the tendency to appropriate, called instincta We hear also of 
tinets of play, of shyness, and of sociability, of secretiveness, and 

and of various forms of love.! But it is to be noted that many of 

‘thoso have already been treated as bolonging to the impulses and to the 
wal forma of emotion and affection, And.when we include only such 
rposofal complex astivities as belong to the apecios, as nrixe necessarily ii 
the conrse of the dovelopmont of the individual mombor of tho species, and 
include vague, restless craving, faint, obscure ideation of an end to be reached 
in the satistnetion of that craving. and selection of means, but withont clear 
— woiznre of the end or comprehension of the relation of the means'to. 
‘an end—we have deflned psychologically the natare of instinct; bab 

ave conwspondingly reduced its sphere in the development of the mento) 


te of xequitod axperionce.’ ‘Those '* instincts” aro all, howover, of that 
indefinite nnd complox character resulting from the fasion of nensational, 
fective, and conative elements, which belongs to every form af 


sulties” is, that theix very nature and manner of development make us 
uneertain as to how much of conscious process is responsible for the 
“motor manifestations—for the complox and parposeful uses of mechanism, 


By the word “ Desire” we undorstand certain appetitive con- 
itions of consciousness in which éhe blended feeling and conation 


tally presented or represented, of whose “ pleaeure-pain™ chavacteris- 
ew ive have had previous ezperience. In general, then, the desires 
clude certain more definitely developed forme of appetency, 


{Rep the extended Ilst of es of Prreony, The: 8 
extent James : The Princip) ll 


Sore eee ements 
Series eee eee 
n of etus, Civew of Penetens tone af ee ‘But this makes the word eover 
of all the sensor, and even ** nutrition” wx well as ‘love of independence” 
wre jnreiy each « “muddled V'st"—to borrow Professor James’ exprevsion—bhas no vale tn pay> 
Ory 
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they can be helped—whieh are almost totally free from desire. 
Besides, as Dr. Ward has said:! “Instances are by no means 
wanting of very imperious desires accompanied by the clear 
knowledge that their gratification will be positively distaste- 
ful.” Yet, doubtless, the general rule is that we desire those 
experiences with which remembered or anticipated pleasure (in- 
cluding relief from pain) is connected; and we fecl aversion 
toward those experiences with which remembered or anticipated 
is connected, But (8) desire is, of all conditions of con- 
sHess, Host nearly continuous with, most closely cognate to, 

tt we call “willing.” It is confessedly only a step from 
want badly" to “I will have.” And n't the case of intense 
res habitually gratified, it is difficult to draw the line pre- 

ly where this step between want and will takos place. Hence 
that consciousness of striving, of stress, and of effort, which 
belongs to all strong and well-marked desires, “I want,” 
“TI will to havo," "I strive to got"—those follow one anothor 
in their natural order, unless inhibited. Tt is this absence of 
the self-conscious active clement, of the initial and as yet 
restrained volition, which chiefly distinguishes much of our 
admiring and regretting from our desires and our aversions. 
In desi as such, there is a dynamic clement which docs not 


ling, a8 such, How desire differs from volition and 


ind of conation-—an givon abovo—by eitations from a 

nd his followers regard the desires as forms of the 
after the appearances in consclonsnoss (the “ realization“) of certain 
s. So Volkmann  considors desire as tho becoming conscious of tho ef- 


the trath that dosire is a condition of consciousness in which knowl 
ponsibly or actually related to our plonsnros or pains, 

to n feeling of longing and effort, indicative of combined affective 

r. Appronching the matter still from the same point of 


jects in consoionanogs varios, or onr knowledge of the actual and 
blo relations in which they stand to the ego undergoes change. 


# Article Prgchoogy, Bueyo. Tri. p. TH * Payohotog’s ale Winsonechatt, 1, p. 14 
_ * Lehebach d. Peychologie, 11, p. BUTE, 








DESIRE AND MENTAL REPRESENTATION 


tolerable oppression of ennui—which is the fwalt, charm, danger, | 
crot, of the most brilliant intellectual, msthetical, and ethical life. 

ceaseless entertainment by imagination of various ideals operates 
sensitive mind to prodace something like the same vagueness of 


resonting to ourselves the attainment of pleasnre as 

possible relation to the object (ite possession, uso, affeotion, ote}, hax boon 
much debated. On this question we find two extreme views, oue of which 
sweets that what we desire is the pleasure or the relief from pain (which i 
only a form of pleasure}; the othor of which holds that tho object of dosira 
need not be represented as “good” at all, or even that the idea may pass 
into volition without any connection by way of pleasurable or painful feal~ 
ing, Such trath as those bald forme of etatement havo can bo approhendod 
only as we remember how complex and variable are the elements and forms 
of desire; and alko how tho desires aro lable to modification nnder the 
Jaws whieh control all smontal development. We havo seon that the vory 
meaning of desire, as the most intellectual form of sppotency, implies that 
what is desired has alronily boon experienced asa good, But intense desire 
in itself a painful state of mental tenaion; when prolonged, it may beeome 
an intolerable condition, relief from which, even if such relief is accom 
panied by sorrow and pain, may be of all thinge most to be desired, ‘Tha 
we find porsons afilicted with morbid and insane desires doing deeds which 
—say they—" we had todo;" but to which in themselves they feel an in- 
tonse aversion. Moreoror, tho immense and ovarpowering influence of habit 
must not be neglected. Certain desives grow “imperious” by being in- 
dulged; By habit also the memory or anticipation of pleasure or of pain 
becomes so attached to tha object that it, irraxpective of any conxcions rep= 
resentation of ita possible relation to the self, becomes attractive or repul- 
sive, Still further must there be acknowledged the existence of morbid and 
“unnatural” appetencios or desires, Some of thoso havo their roots in eon- 
ceuled diseases of the organism, some in irrational curiosity, some in the 
binding power of strange associations; and some originale we know not 
why or whence. On account of the connection between desire and “deeds 
of will” we find in such desires the “ causes” (rather than the zeascna”) 
of many grotesqne actions and terrible crimes. 

2.13. Dosivos mngo thomeolves cither in series upon the same side ag in 
volving and furthering each other's ends, or on opposite sides, a8 incompat- 
ible. Hence the possibility of desiring, on "some account” and as means 
‘toa desired end, what in iteclf is an object of aversion. ‘hus tho laxy boy 
desires to get his hated lessons, because he desires the promised half-boli- 
ay or lins a strong aversion to the punishment which follows failure, In 
tho complex life whieh all mon live, almost all thoir desires aro conditional 
—another proof that, while impulse is blind, and instinct only seems to aco 
the end, desire is more dependent than either of the other conditions of ap- 
petency upon imagivetion and thonght. Hence also, liveliness of imagina- 
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ductive of good. On the other hand, the manifold avyersions of 
the individual are determined by his experience with the pain- 
producing quality of different presentative and representative 
objects. Nor should we thus exhaust the list possible; for 
there exist algo certain abnormal or pathological desires, and 
other desires which persist in spite of the experience that their 
satisfaction is accompanied or followed by painful feeling. In 
fine, then, the very individuality of every individnal consists 
lar, in just this—the character and number of hia dominant 
or subordinate desires. Of course, we may generalize and clas- 
‘sify according to the origin of the ae and the character of 
its corresponding satisfaction, We thus arrive at this division 
of the desires : (1) Sensuons desires, or those which arise out of 
“bodily cravings and find their satisfaction in the possession and 
ase of some. physical object; (2) Tntellectual desires, or the eray- 
ings that arise from the constitution of the mental faculties and 
find their satisfaction in mental exercises, or states, regarded as 
objects or ends to be attained ; (3) Sentimental desires, or those 
which arise in the contemplation of some form of the beautifal 
(wathetical), or of the morally good in conduct or character 
(ethical). To these might be added (4) a fourth class of desires 
hich we have already given the title, pathological, 
foregoing classification, like all attompts at classification, 
es to make more obvious the shifting and complex nat- 


od by the developed human consciousness. 


For example, the ‘* dosire of wealth" may he a mixture of the sen- 
intellectual, and sdutimental, combined in varying 

wo should donbtlexs discover if wo could got at the full conscions content of 
in tle minds of those who Wave it most powerfully, In many 
‘casos the descriptions would emplosize the sonsaous satisfactions which 
wealth secures, in others the poxsession and use of wealth as means for the 
aatisfaction of intellectual, or msthotical, or even ethical desires; while in 
other cases this desire seems to be @ sort of rostlons craving for the in- 
otnal and practical excitement eonneoted with the pursuit of wealth, or 
takon a really patliological chareter and become a “craze” aftor an ob- 
Joct which the pursner himself knows will give more pain than pleasure in 
possession. Somewhat similarly complex are the so-called desires for 

mn re “powor,” ote, But the desire with which we regan our vari- 
ts of personal affection is most obviously a componnd of all the 
incipal classes of normal desire, Particularly true ix this of the desir 

‘that enters into the moro refinod forma of love betwoon the sexes. 


Finally, we note that the complex, higher forms of appetency 
cause us to take a significant and comprehensive survey of the 








CHAPTER XXYI. 
WILL AND CHARACTER 


‘Tue mental phenomena which it is customary to group to- 
ther under the term “the Will," are of all perhaps the most 
btle and complex. The reason for this fact is chiefly found, 
owever, in the relations sustained to each other by the hrse 
classes of factors (intellective, affeetive, conative) which onter 
into all mental states. As th development of mental life pro- 
ceeds, the work of perception, ideation, and thought becomes 
incroasingly elaborate ; while the variety of emotions and sonti- 
ments grows to be correspondingly great. Now, wild is a word 
traditionally used to express the sum-total of all our perform- 
ances—whether in the form of physical movement or of more 
intellectual, wsthetical, and ethical pursuits, under the 

jance "—as we say of reason, and because of the “ motives” 

hed by our various emotions, sentiments, and desires, 
‘Thus “willing” (Wollen) comes to bo almost cooxtonsivo in our 
_ thought, with that entire sphere of “acting ” (Handeln), and even 
” (Thun), which we call our own, Tn this same way are 
.o apply to human beings, with comparative raroness, the 
ion between action and conduct; the rather are men in- 
od to regard each other as somehow responsible for all that 
sy do, unless the doing is known to be in no respect under 
miro) of the voluntary motor apparatus. Tven the per- 
eiving, imagining, thinking, and believing Ce others are chiofly 
considered by us as matters of conduct; and thus we hear 
it popularly said :—He ought to be able to see this; and ought to 
_know that; and even, It is wrong for him to think in that way, or 
o believe in the other way, ete, Such Innguage, and the im- 
pressions and experiences on which it is based, however crude 
| psychologically unsatisfactory, are exceedingly significant ; 
for they show how strong the tendency is to regard a man's will 
as extending over all his actions, and to identify with the sphere 

of Will the whole of what we call character. 
On the other hand, the real psychological kernel of this so 
complox group ‘of phenomena, in so far as they belong distine. 
ET) 
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each other, ‘The simple truth with which we are now concerned 
is this—in the course of their development, and as dependent 
upon the growing life of memory, imagination, thought, and 
feeling, men come to be able to make choices, to select ends and 
means, to shape conduct, and to form far-reaching purposes and 


plan: 
ob awill” (in the highest sense of the word) is then the vesult of 
lopment ; it ix sumething which no one can do at the beginning 
tal life, but which all men learn to do in the course of ite un- 
To exercise “free will”—in any conceivable meaning 
is term—is not a birth-right; it is rather an achievement 
‘h different individuals make in greatly differing degreos, 
ing, a8 conscious self-activity, does not manifest itself as 
rly and as persistently as sensation or feeling ; and in the de- 
voloped consciousness, that which we mean to indicate when we 
“Twill” ia a unique phenomenon. Tt is not to be confounded 
__ with emotion, affection, or desire ; much less is it mere conscious- 
‘ness of movement following upon sensation, ideation, or thought. 


21. Says Homing! pertinently: “As in Greck mythology Eros was made 
he 


psychology the will may, according to the point of view, be 


imitive root of will in conation—that which in respect af the third 
f nll conscions puychie facts makes conduct, as distinguished from 
action, possible—has already been discussed (Chap. X1.); it bas also 


news, and to the fixation and distribution of attention fn the difforont fields 
‘ sciousness. All our conclusions upon these points mast sow be re- 
callod and understood anew in relation to the development of so-called 
ill.” Furthermore, the entire nature of the life of intellect and fecling, 

and the trend and lawsof the development of that life, must be bome in mind 
and applied to the understanding of volitions, chotees, resolutions, planning, 
etc. In the intellective aspect the important thing to notice in reference to 

‘a correct paychological theory of will is its increasing “ teleological” signifi. 

1, a8 belonging to the vory life of memory, imagination, and thonght. 

‘As intellect develops, more and moro remote and somprohensive onde are 
wet before the mind, and a wider and more precise knowledge of means 
adapted for the realization of these ends is acqnired, Memory, imagination, 
-thought—ell necessarily take part in thin increased recognition of the teleo- 
logical iden, this conscions awareness and pursuit of ends by nse of means. 
Indeed, each act of recognitive memory, of productive imagination, of logi- 
cal conclusion on recognized grounds, is in itself an act of obedience to the 
principle of flual cause. Even in those cases where, under the beneficent 


+ Outlines of Pryehology, p. 20 
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ing!" in all ite developed manifestations, impties knorcledige cand feeting with refers 


_ mee fo means ancl ends, 


By the word “ Volition” we understand a deftnite conative ac- 
tivity consciously directed toward the realization of a mentally rep- 
resented end, , preceded or accompanied by the condition of desire, anit 
wesually accompanied or fllonoedd by the feeling of efrt. A volition 
is then a complex activity in which conation is emphasized as 

entral and determinative, but as dependent upon intellect for 
s direction and upon feeling for its so-called “motive” or im- 
pulse. In considering the nature and development of the voli- 
tions we enter the sphere of conduct; and every single volition 
‘may be called “a deed of will.” Tn actual experience, here as 
‘everywhere else, the principle of continuity is maintained. 
- Looking at this exercise of so-called faculty, we eannot draw the 
line precisely through the place where it emerges in obvious dis- 
tinction from previous involuntary conative acts; nor can we, 
in the case of individual volitions, always say—just here, and no- 
where else, in the swift-flowing stream of consciousness did im- 
pulse or desire, wishing and craving, give way to a genuine deed 
of will. In fact, most of our volitions flow forth so silently and 
smoothly, a8 it were, from the very interior of the self, that we 
turn to those rarer and relatively extreme cases, where 

ll asserts itself more definitely and even violently, as it 

in order to understand its distinctive character. In two 
owever, all volitions are distinguished from mere co- 

ty ; for they imply mental representation of an end to 

ad, and excitement of at least some faint form of desire. 

are, moreover, several respects in which different forms 

ition differ greatly; and these differences, by the many 
nations of which they admit, result in coloring our deeds 


tion is directed may be conceived with more or leas 
or it may be more or less familiar or strange ; or it may be in ite 
nature more or less remote and difficult of realization. Thus the 
aractor of the intelloctual activity connected with the presenta. 
or representation of that which is willed profoundly modifies 
t omplex nature of the rolition itself. The character of every 
volition depends on the content of what is willed. Tt is one thine 
for tho child voluntarily to stretch out its hands to the nurse or 
to the toy, and another thing for the man of science to decide 
upon the course of experimentation which has just flashed into 
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those which are adapted to check the impulse to act in a certain 
way, and those which are adapted to produce, as we say (and 
are actually, in the order of nature, followed by), a certain deter- 
minute form of action. Tn connection with these distinctions we 
experience the influence, upon the entire state of volition, of all 
the various modifications of the feeling of effort, whose nature 
and origin have already been discussed (p. 221.). Both volitions 
of inhibition and volitions of positive innervation have their 
characteristic feelings of effort. In the one case, this feeling 
may be described as that of offering resistance to the tension 
connected with every form of appetency or desire ; in the other 
case, it is rather described as that of overcoming resistance. 
Figuratively speaking, in tho one case “I will” not to let, at 
once, impulse, appetite, desire, have its own way with me and 
bring on its appropriate form of action; in the other case, “1 
will” shat, in spite of certain resistance from impulse, appetite, 
desire (and these may take the form of disinclination to do any- 
thing), a certain form of action shall take place. Hore it is 
customary to speak of the longer or shorter period of struggle 
which blends with, or follows, the more purely interior deed 
of will, a8 a nisus added to the volition, This nisus itself, how. 
ever, is necessarily “backed up,” as it were, by a repetition or 
prolongation of the volition, All these elements, in their com- 
plex resultant, enter into the conditions of willing, as we are 
now using the term. But other volitions of both classes (wheth- 
er of inhibition or of positive innervation), instead of being 
marked by more or Jexs intense feelings of effort, are charnctor. 
ized in precisely the opposite way. Thoy are marked by a 
wonderfully grateful sense of relief, The will to “let go,” 
“to surrender the struggle," “to yield to dexire,” etc., are yoli- 
tions of this sort. So also, im cases where deliberation has been 
long and painful, the making of the choice is characterized by 
the very opposite of the feeling of effort. Even where the task 
set by the volition is in itself a severe one, whether of obvious 
bodily movements or of the contro} of attention and the train of 
ideas, it seems lightened as it is voluntarily assumed—so con- 
spicnous is the feeling of relief necompanying and following the 
resolution of the risus and the perfecting of the deed of will. 


22. The developed form of Will, to which we give the name eolition 
(proper), differs from mere conation or primitive attention, by being con- 
sciously determined according to some recognized * content.” Zt is will 
which knows what it wante. Such an act of will was recognized by us long 
ago when, in the chapter on thia subject (p. 61 £.), we spoke of voluntary at- 
tention aa a pnrposefal volition ;” and yet again when, in a Tater chapter, 
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passion or exeitement from any form of feeling, hubitually exhibit great 
onorgy and firmnoss in volition. Hore again, ‘ete Will ‘may be intellectual 
and directed ealnlane cael yea axeliay or it may seem to be more 
lnrgely blind, more conative energy, 4 relatively unthinking and ‘anemo- 
tional forth-putting of volition, bat with marvellous strength and tenacity, 
‘Mon of the Iatter class often acquire a reputation for ‘strong will” (more 
correctly, obstinate will). Even in euses of equally intense emotional infhi- 
once immodiataly tho volition, groat ditforonces appear in the way 
in which this aifective pe guts taken up into the volition, or adopted 
0 Frequently the experiance occurs which ix described as being 
““awopt away hegre to willing the thing wanted because one can 
ly, o all, help doing so. 
is itaolf voluntarily esponsed and made 


nd atrong, but also in cases where this deed, under the influence of some 
ulterior consideration, is itself direoted toward doing o certain action with 
‘the secompaniment of a certain frame of mind. The frame of mind is then 
willed os a part of the complex action. So fanatica and roformors often act 
with a voluntary passion. Indood, as Balzac portinontly saya: “* Fanat- 
icism, and sil other sentiments, are living forces ‘These forces become in 
doings river of Will, which gather ae ee everything.” 
i tions display, duo to the 
manner in which we will that attention shall sate to them, and that they 
‘shall be motife whigh lead to, and suffase, onr actions, or indeed our entive 
life of conduct. For example, this voluntary adoption of passion and desire, 
so that the chareter of the adopting volition is itself modified, is distinctive 
“of the mental attitude of tho lover to his mistross, of the patriot to his eoun- 
try, of the student to his pursuits, and of all passionate dovotocs to any per- 
son or cane, Tt is as trna in its way that there are voluntary passions 
(staton of omotion and dosiro which aro willed) as that thoro aro so-called 
voluntary acts which 
feeling. And, indead, generally, thers ara many degrees of the mixture of 
omotive and volitional oloments which wo eharoterize by such words aa 
v ice, and purpose. Far, it cannot be said too often: Jn every 


Th pert called “ doliboration” is » moxt important modifier of 

‘acter of our volitions, is a truth assumed by all natvo na woll as olab- 

ical theories, and illustrated by the language and practice of men 

hand, This teath i# evident at onee an considering the influence 

from tho Inpso of timo over both the intellootual and the affective antocedonts 

of volition, H volition is to be intelligently directed toward an ond that in at 

complax or remote, and specially in caso both end and means for its 
attainment aro unfamiliar, the i 
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anh tae apa ond ee ee ne 
Nothing con well be more shallow and misleading, in description and expla- 
nation of the facts of consclousnoss, as such, than to rvgand deliberation ws 
a mers struggle for supremacy in conacionsness of ideas and feelings and 
prophetic Nace [But to this point we shall refer again 
Tate! 


Little can be added to what has already boon said regarding the phys- 
ology of volition, considered as conntion (p. 216 f.) or attention (p. 65 £), 
watding the paycho-physical mechunisin of movement und ite inhibition 
raganding the nature and origin of that "feoling of effort ” (p. 221 

wasly to do with all deods of will. In all 


nawor to the intellective, and affective, as well as to the purely conative, 
Priam state. Volitions, even physiologically consicl- 
ible to simple sensations or feelings, whether of the muscu- 
‘or of any other sort. On the contrary, there is ataplo reason to suppose 
hat the whole round of cerebral centers is hard at work when we are de~ 
Liberately (that is, with intelligent selective attention under the influence 
‘of motives) “making up" our minds, ‘The exhaustion and. psycho-physical 
collapse which frequently follows choice, in the case af prolonged mental 
struggle and alternation of conflicting dosiros, is siguifteant enough. Into 
‘no other form of paychosos does a man “put more of himself," and suffer 
more for it, than into such complex uotivities as lead up to, und terminate 
in, doods of will. 
At the same timo the distinct and unique experience which consummates 
the process of deliberation, and although temporarily terminating the con- 
i 4 40 oallod, often bogins another process of endeavor to ‘carry 
will,” is quite unmistakable, To say with a recent writer:* “The 
act of will, even in its highest forms, admits of explanation usa motor pro- 
coma by moans of tho customary prosuppositions of natural scionco without 
the ossistance of an immaterial principle"”—Is a theoretical statement which 
wo believe to be contradicted by # fair and comprehensive interpretation of 
all tho facts of puycho-physios, But to say also, as tho sumo writer does, 
that “between the mental image of the effect and ite perception—tc., be- 
tween the peripherally excited sensation of motion and the previously x- 
produced momory-image of tho same—thore is absolutely nothing of a 
psychical chameter;" and so to conclude that Will is nothing but “a 
rensation-complex bound to the sensory-motor centers of the brain ;" or, 
+ Will is a gonoral torm which sorvos the purpose of othical considerations, 
bub has sbaolutely nothing corresponding thereto in inner experience ;" 
—all this ix flatly to deny the plainest facts of eonsctousness which, ax 
such, e vory business of payobology to describe and to oxplain, 
For tho distinctive and well-recognized fenture of difference, when woe 
compare the most primitive forms of impulse with the higher develop- 
monta of will, in jaat thia—Betwoen idea and motion somathing does intereene 
which is unique in paychical character, ciz,, that whick we express by the wards 
“T Winn.” 


* Minstorberg, Die Willenshandiang, see pp. 101, 118, 199, ete. 
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their higher exorcise, thomsolves voluntary. That is to say, wo porcoive, 
Within certain not easily assignable limils, what we wit! to perceive; we re= 
member what we will to remember, and think and conclude as we determine by 
volition the content and direction of our thought. ‘Tho effect of voluntary 
attention, as a consciously directed focusing and distributing of 
‘energy over the succousive flolds of consciousness, mpon (or rather within) 
all these forms of intellectual faculty, has already been noted in detail. Bo 
important is this effect thnt some psychologists stand ready to write down 
the equation : Volition = Attention, in the most fundamental and compre- 
hensive meaning of both worda. A.Lrief summaty of a related view has beon 
made ws follows :' There exists, besides mere content of mental reprebenti- 
4 subjective personal activity. This is proved, in the firet place, by the 


‘have a moasuro for this incroaso of intonsity in the ease of those {mages 
hich wo voluntarily evoko in memory, and upon which we direct attention. 
of 


just as soon as we take into consideration the external 
from it, 

Not only in perception end memory does volition exorcise a detormining 
influence over the resulting mental condition; in affirmative and negative 
jndgmont, also, the will expresses itsalf in a peculiarly improsaive way. In- 
dood, the oesence of these two kinds of judgment may be said to lie in the 
fet ond neget of the voluntary mind. When yolition is completed, the 
language in which it oxprosses itself is the affirmative judgment an 
emphasis; ‘I vil? this,” or the nogative judgment: “ Twill nof that." No 
matter how parely logical our thinking may seem to us to be, or how eolor- 
loss, dispassionate, and strictly consequential our conclusions, certainly in 
all jndgments relating to matters of conduct, and probably also in all selen- 
tifle judgments as well, we will to judge what we think it ft to judge. That 
is to may, the more deliberate our consideration of the grounds on which the 
concluding thought must be seen to repose, the more deliberate our weigh- 
ing of evidence, the more does the final act of ‘drawing " the conclusion es- 
apo tho nature of a blind impnleive leap and assume the character of a dead 
of will. So also do men accept or reject those judgments, to which they are 
solicited or from which they are repelled by ethical sentiment, in the form 
‘of a volitional activity. Thue all the facuities ave aectilod together im their 
higher manifestations and developments ; thet what we will i not only depend- 
ent on what we think, and what we will onrehat we wish, but also what wo Ueink 
on what we wish and will, For tho development of that so-called faculty to 
which we ascribe the origin of conduct is—we repeat—a most complex affair ; 
and {ts doods, the so-ealled volitions, imply tho fasion of all the varions 
fundamental processes of mind in the rolations acquired by experience, 


It is, however, the wonderfal mental phenomenon (or rather 
complex of mental processes) which is called Choice, that most 


) Comp. Dwelehanvers, Pryohologie de !'Apperception, p. 129 f.—en. attempt to ruxmmarine the 
theory af Wand 
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must not be forgotton] But into the midst of this process of 
deliberation there either brenks as a sort of surprise, or followa 
ag its rational conclusion, (4) decision—or the appropriution to 
self of one end, and its system of means, to the exclusion of 
others (that psychical process which corresponds to the words 
“Twill,” as terminating deliberation ; selective volition or choice, 
peculiarly so designated—what is ‘ordinarily called “ fiat of 
wil ‘It is this number (4) which is often called the choice; 
4 this word is more properly used for the complex pro- 
wss of choosing, or making a choice, since the final decision 
ay often be of itself considered, a unimotived volition, or even 
ost a blindly impulsive act. ‘Then follows, both in the order 
jecessary sequence and in the ordor of time, (5) that more 
tly colored consciousness of doing something—"“letting 
or “gripping on,” with the apparatus of muscular motion 
and attention (what is sometimes called “executive volition,” or 
the carrying-out of the decision), 

While, however, these several stages or moments" may bo 
recognized in certain most elaborate deeds of will as the faculty 
of choosing, they are customarily more or less “huddled to- 
gether,” or even fused, in choices 60 called. Almost constantly 
in one daily lives alternative courses of action leading to different: 
ends are presented before us for our choice between them, In 
many of these cases the mind is helped to an almost immediate 
and yet intelligent and genuine decision by previous experience. 
Is between going and not-going, between going to 
the place « or to the place 3, between employing our time in the 
work m or sponding it in the recreation nr, between believing the 
roport brought us, or tho opinion exprossed by # or by y?—it is 
already known, on familiar grounds, which part of each alterna- 
tive to choose, Indeed, in many cases so-called choices are searce- 
ly such to any appreciable degree; they are rather almost entire- 
ly the expression of conscious but instinctive or impulsive cona- 
tive acts. For in its development Will—like all the so-called 
faculties or forms of mental life—comes under the principle of 
habit; or rather, as we have already soid, here is the very seat 
and stronghold of the principle of habit itself. 

Tn this “buddling together,” or partial fusion, of the pro~ 
cesses involved in choice, any one of the five “ moments” may 
suffer more or less, both as respects the degree in which it is 
awakened and also as respects the time which it absorbs. 

», of course, dogree of intensity and length of persistoncy in 
snes are intimately connected ; although they may 
vary either directly, or inversely, or in other unpredictable 
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untary, way. The intellectual, wethetieal, and ethical quality of 
the decision depends, then—pxychologically considered—upon 
the character of the intellective and affective processes in the 
midst of which it is set. This is only to say that intelligent, 
F ble, and morally right decisions must be made in view of 

naciously represented ends, and as motived by correct wethet- 
‘ical and ethical sentiments. 


18, The various attempts of physiological and experimental psychology 
toxophistioate the feta of conacionsness inatesd of faithfully desoribing and 
“cautiously explaining them, ere nowhere else more unbecoming than in the 
nomena of choice. There are, indeed, certain reasonable conjectures u* 

to the probable condition of the brain while the psychical phenomenon of 
"making a choice is going 08. In general, this may be described os a state 
of tension in which ulternating depression und heightening of nerve-com- 
yn tukes placo in the various cerebral eonters that have control of the 
cchanism of motion and of the innervation of the sense-organs. ‘This state 
of tension comes to an end when, with the decision, some definite @irection ix 
given to the nenml excitement and it is “ drawn off,” or discharged, into the 
connected nerve-tracts, In this way the feeling of effort, the feeling of ex- 
haurtion and strain, the feeling of relief, ote, which accompany tho dif- 
feront phases of deliberate choice, axe explained physiologically ax having 
both a central and a peripheral origin. But all this is far enough from ex- 
plaining, and farther yet from explaining away, the moro important payehi- 
cal processes which enter into this unique act of will, Choro are such mental 
activities as wo can express in no other langage than some such as the 
following : 7 “hold on™ before deciding; 7 voluntarily consider and esti- 
mate the valae of the ends proposed ; J anppross this desire, and encourage 
or adopt another, or Aneldo by a preliminary volition to be guided by sch 
an methotioa! or othieal sentiment ; and, finally, decide for this end and ite 
involved course of ction, rather than thot, When, then, « writer—like M. 
Lnys! for examplo—assorts that all this paychical process is illusory, and 
that the object choson ia “only forced on us by tho riper conjuror, the 
Drain,” because "the cell-territory where that object resides bas been pre: 
ey sat vibrating in the bmin,” he ix not explaining but rather contra- 
dioting the facts of consciousness, aa such, on the basis of a purely mythi- 
cal physiology af the cerebraleenters, And in no sphere of so-called science 
is unadulterated myth-making more easy, fascinating, and yet daugerous, 


“éitle better—if, indeed, they uro af all’asi fmprovement—ere the eonchs 
sions of MUnstorborg and others, ax placod upon an alleged basis of oxperi- 
mental psychology (p. 619). Experiments in reaction-time, have, indeed, 
established, with # fair amount of conclusiveness, an answer to this question : 

“ About how long does it take, under given circumstances, to sot free a vol 

untary impulse?” The first experimenter (Donders) answered this question 

with the number 36. Tater experiments (by Merkel) made the time re~ 

qnired to "sot freo” the corebral processes involved in avery simple choice be- 
” ''Phe Beatu and tt Functluas, p, 34 f 
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docision," but mon of that clearness of intelligence and strength of feeling: 
which is as far as possible removed from rashiness or the relatively unintel- 
ligent and xon-morul charncter of merely impulsive action, 

While, on the one hand, the word choice should not be limited to 
those deeds of will where prolonged deliberation over two possible ends 
precedes, on tho other hand, it should, ef course, inolnde the unimportant 
te well 08 the most significant deods of will. Choice is something con- 
‘stantly going on in the development of mental life. Figuratively pay 

9 may say that the path to be followed in this developmont is, at every mo- 
ment, an open question, So far as oither observation of others or of our 
self-consciousness gives as the data, are compelled to affirm: Tn 
very stronm of consciousness, which wo calla “mind,” there is constantly 
an unsolved problem occurring. ‘Le decision or resolution, which is the 
exsentially conative act—this slone actually solves each such problem. 
- That is to say, there i an almost coascloss montal representation of two or 
_ more possible courses, with their appropriate affective accompaniments—of 
an a orb orc, as possible of realization by the ego; either a or b ore 
must be voalizod ; it ia antecedéntly much more probable that a will be real~ 
izod (or that & will be ete.) ; ut only the decision. decides, onty the resolu 
tion resolves the problem. Whey attention is called to this aspect of all 
montal development, as dopondent upon choice, it only sets forth the moat 
obvious of facls—however the metaphysics of physics or of psychology may 
be disposed to rogund the ultimate significance of tho facts. Scientific ba 
chology cannot give a faithfnl picture of soul-life, and of its 
without emphasizing this waique phenomenon, or rather complex of ee) 
nomena, called “making a choice.” 

210. Although, then, it docs not belong to peychology, as wo are Ln 
ing it, to refute, or even to consider the arguments of determinism, or the 
theory of a complote causal connection, whother betwoen the decision and 
the desire, or between the psychical process of choice and the physiology of 
‘tho corebral oontors, w protest may properly be entered against the way in 
which the deterministic argaments are customarily presented, Tn this mat- 
tor thor are few mare unpardonable “ sinners" than Héffding' has—in bis 
generally fair and always intorosting book—allowed himself to become. 
“ Psychology,” says this author, lke every other aclence, muat be deter- 
ministio; that is to say, ft must start from the assumption that the cxusal 
Taw holds good even in the life of the will, just ox thie Inw ix nerumed to bo 
valid for the remaining life and for material nature." Such on assertion a» 
thie may properly be met with the flattest kind of denial. Pxychology has 
‘absclntely no right to make any such assumption. Psyshology must first of 
all faithfully describe, and then, as far ax possible, explain (and never ox- 
plain away) the facts of consciousness, ax auch. Among these facts it finds 
the complex phenomenen of choice. And this phenomenon certainly does 
not look tike « phenomenon to be explained off-hand os it were, by assuming 
‘that the causal law is valid for it thronghont ; “just ps tarnen is earn 
he valid for material nature." On the contrary, no ane can dong that choice 
““Jooks ike" a phenomenon the very opposite of such # natural 
non, 'To tost thie lot any one, in an’ nnprojadiced way, consider, what goes 

 Outtines of Mythology. ps Bf. 
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characteristic of plans and purposes more obviously than of 
volitions or choices. (3) These comprehensive deeds of will are 
reciprocally related to the control of the “Self"—the intellect, 
foelings, and habits of action. In other words, what we call con~ 
duct is determined by plans ; and plans are themselves modified 
or even determined by experiencing the results of conduct. id) 
Tn this way a man’s plans—as respects the ends 

means employed, the relation of thought and feeling and rtd to 
them,—are indicative of, and co-extensive with, bis character. 
When it is said of a man, “he changes his purposes frequently 
and causelessly ;" or, “he has no fixed plans ;” or, “he lives ac- 
cording to such a plan" "it is understood as defining what sort 
of a man he is. 

The formation and adoption of plans is a matter of choice— 
the former having, however, the characteristics rather of delib- 
eration and the latter of decision; yet in both formation and 
adoption the act of will is obviously“involved. Here the deter- 
mination of will is much more inéerior than where the expression 
of volition and choice in external action is immediate, In all 
forming of plans, “I will” to think out the probable conse- 
quences of my future bodily movements or of other forms of my 
“doing ;" to claborate certain ideas of ends to be reached and 
of means to be employed; to anticipate feelings of one kind or 
another, on my own part and on the part of others, ete. That 
is, in brief, by a choice that is overruling I voluntarily direct 
attention into certain channels of cognitive memory, produc- 
tive imagination, and logical conclusion. Such a deed of will 
undoubtedly results in innervating certain cerebral centers 

0 and, to a certain extent, their connected 
organs of sens yat it ie inhibitory of, rather than productive 
of, obvious bodi ovements, So also in the deed of will which 
adopts the p do not necessarily set agoing by my fiat of 
will any easily marked train of associated bodily movements. 
Some plan has, indeed, been adopted by the choice, but its ex- 
ecution may 1 ‘nob ‘begin immediately; it may not even be con- 
templated for a considerable time to come. Thus the entire 
observable motor result of a most comprehensive plan being 
decided upon, may be only the saying to one’s self (probably, if if 
under the breath, yet still with an internal emphasis) : “ Yes, so I 
will do,"—that is, when the time comes, and as often as it comes, 
again and again, for the contemplated series of actions, But 
this “will” is not merely the future tense of “to be;" it signifies 
a highly organized volition, a choice of a plan which henceforth 
stands to the ego in a peculiar relation. 
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velopment, by the kind and amount of imagination, thought, and foeling, 
which thoy rally under the dood of will, in the formation, adoption, and 
execution, of some plan, 

$12 As to the execution of plans, it should be noticed that this, ase 


compre: 
hensive the plan may be, If it be only to draw a certain line or figure, or to 
go in a certain direction ; or if it be one of those plans to which the wholo life 
is “ordained " and “ sabdued "—the unconscious and the conscious together 
share tho responsibility for the oxocution of the plan. For oxample, Jot 
us analyze all that the savage does in execution of his purpose to hit with 
his poisoned nrrow just that particular man among the opposite hosts of the 
enemy whom ho has seloctod for this purpose; the series of tranmetions, 
from the picking out of the arrow to the lifting of the fingers to lot it fly, 
will involve the whole realm of unconseions reflex and antomatio aetivities, 
as woll as the conseions guidance, by sight, touch, and muscular sone, of the 
conduct—tullied aud “backed up" continuously by resolution of will. In 
every man’s daily life of work, or play, most of what he does ia in lke man- 
nor capable of being considered as, to a large extent, the excoution of plans 
formed previously—it may be, long before, For what I have already willed 
shall be the ends af my conduot ateadies and detorminos what I think, feo, 
and will, hour by hour—sometimes controlling in a largely or wholly latent 
way, and sometimes tinging the mental life through and through with eon- 
acious rosolution. ‘Thua the workman works, the artist sings or paints or 
composes, the scholar stadies and lectures, the toldier marches and fights and 
bivounes, the lawyer pleads, the minister preaches, the lovar pursues his 
suit, and the mothor manages hor household ; thus also, in large measuro, 
does the pleasure-seekur amuse himeelf, the criminal commit crime; and 
only the hopeless idiot manifests no manner of ** will to live” in some defi- 
nite and chosen, rather than some other way. And when wo think out the 
import of what las just been said, we obtain additional reasons for reo 
ognizing the cory important distinction between wishes, or cravings, or desires, 
and planjul decile of will. 

413, The Interior unexprassed character of one’s Will in the for- 
mation and adoption of plans has a marked influence over the psyehorphys: 
ical and muscular mechanism, In doing planful work I seem to concentrate 
all my voluntary attention hat gooa on within myself: nay, more—npon 
taking charge of what goes on within myself, Lveill bond consciousness to 
my will; I wild make my imagination and my thought put into shape for 
me some end, together with the means for its realization, which Tmay adopt 
for my own. Phyniologienlly considered, these atates show a suspension of 
the more obvious motor accompaniments of volition, And so we read: “ Site 
Aired in thought the mighty Stagirite.” ‘Thus our attention is enlled to the 
faot that in planning mon are apt to inhibit oxternal movementa; as thought 
deepens, if they have been walking, they not infrequently stop and stand 
still while they plan. Not only tha muscles bmt.also the external senso-or- 
gas coase to be innervated, While thas engaged in planning we neither 
see, nor heur, nor feel; distinct and most irritating emotions are apt to fol- 
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tion, for its profounder and final consideration, must be 
over from psychology to philosophy. More precisely, 
relations in which the conclusions drawn from the 
nomena stand to the so-called law of causation that 
justment by the more ultimate reflective treatment which 
losophy gives. But while descriptive and explanatory psych: 
cannot porform the office of philosophy, on the othor hand, a 
erude metaphysics cannot properly embody itself in some unerit- 
ic] statement of the law of causation, and then in the name 
of this “law,” explain away the phenomena of consciousness, 
Moreover, psychologically considered, the law of causation itself 
arises from the projection of the principle of sufficient renson 
upon the world of things—the demand which the intellect makes 
upon itself to keep on trying to explain. If this were the place 
it conld be shown that most of the arguments for what is castom- 
arily called Determinism arise from unwarrantable ways of stat- 
ing and applying this so-called law of causation ; it could also 
be shown that most of the objections to a full recognition of the 
obvious meaning of phenomenal froe-will arise in the same way. 
In a work on descriptive psychology, however, it is in place 
only to attempt these two things; (1) To state those more obvi- 
ous aspects of volitional conditions and acts which constitute the 
consciousness of “being free” in the widest sense of these 
words ; and (2) to make such inferences as seem to arise directly 
from the facts, without entering upon the attempt to estimate 
man’s place in nature, or the propriety of applying to conscious- 
ness the law of causation, or the relations of body and mind ; 
or to answer other ulterior questions of a similar kind. But two 
or three preliminary remarks aro important; and these remarks 
must constantly be borne in mind. First, the phrase “freedom 
of will” is an abstract term, to use which in its customary mean- 
ing is contrary to the it of all our previons psychological 
discussion. The term in itself seems to imply that some separ- 
able ontity, or at least soparablo faculty, called “ Will,” oxists, 
and that ¢o it e the quality, or predicate, of “ boing free” 
applies. But to put the question with the concreteness which 
‘scientific psychology demands and which corresponds to actual 
experience, it is this: Do J will froely ? and, What do T mean by 
the word freedom as applied to myself when I will? And here 
at once we see that the entire course of our previous oxam- 
ination provides a partial answer, My willing, like all my action, 
nay—like my being a Self at all, is a development, I come, then, 
to will freely, only under certain conditions and as a result of 
development. And farther what I mean by willing freely is (A) 
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to bring us around again to that limit to all scientific ex- 
planation which we find fixed, in physiology, by the mystorious 


self-uctivity which the conative aspect of consciousness, by 

tue of its very nature, displays, And no reliance on the law of 
causation takes us beyond this limit. Indeed, by following 
this law faithfully we are rh to the candid recognition of these 
ultimate facts; all scientific explanation ends in the unex- 
plained, 

‘Those who argue for, and those who argue against, the de- 
terministic position by an appeal to immediate, uncriticised data 
of consciousness, are, therefore, alike thrown out of court, Psy- 
chology must be left unprejudiced to dotermine what is meant 
by the consciousness of freedom; and this it must do by analyz. 
ing that peculiar complex of feeling, thinking, and conation, of 
which we hecome immoedintely cognizant when we direct atten- 
tion to certain unique states of our conscious life, called “ will: 
ing,” in the highest sense of the word. The “highest sense” of 
the words “T will” (or “ 7 choose,” “J plan,” “J make up my 
mind,” ote.) is that which most emphasizes the unique character- 
istics of this same complex psychosis. And now, once more, we 
will briefly review what those characteristics are, 


414. In willing we attain (1) the highost consclousnoss of solf-aotivity, 
Tn all such experiences the obvious fact is; I know myself as the one that 
‘wille—that “ does something,” rather than as the one that suffers some af- 
fective excitement or receives some presentative ar representative impres- 
sion, ‘This consciousness ia tinged with the conviction, derived from my 
knowledge of self, that, while T can deny or reject my doaire for having enr- 
prised and overcome me, on my willing my ‘Ego" has “stamped itself” 
with a conclusive xiguature. This is a figurative way of saying, when I re 
gant a dood of will as auch, I regard it ax in a peculiar moaning of the 
words, my own, Willing is thus distinguished from mero dosire, which is 
also the consciousness of striving after somewhat regarded as at present 
external to the Self, by having in apponrance a deeper and wider inte- 
rior origin. To ‘eprenent this unique experience of willing as merely 
the consciousness of the triumph of one of several cerebral processes con- 
testing the supremacy of tha sensory-motor mechanism, or as merely 
the consciousness of the.stronger of several muscular sensations, or of 
the prevalent idoation-procemes, or of the mare potent desir, ix to xophin- 
ticate conscionsnoss instoad of faithfully describing or satisfactorily explain- 
ing it, 

‘The conscionsness of freely willing manifests itself especially when 
we consider (2) the appropriate aotivitios in their more pronounced and 
highly developed form, from two points of view. When after deliberation, 


* Comp. Yolkmaom : Lahrbuol d. Payeblogl, HL, p. 00 & 
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of baing “carried auny "by our owi idons or foolings rather than that of 
onrselves being in control of our ideas and feolings. ‘Tho prinespal factors 
of this marked difference in tho two kinds of consciousness are 


= mere spontaneity ii 
will; rei cairsperp te dearer bidet, 
ieee ar corre 


pendent 

wills. Ef then the doing (or the refmining from doing ; for to inhibit or 
ebock inolination, or to will not to do, is also a trno act of will) follows in 
the regular und expected way upon the willing, the judgment fmputing this 
doing to the willing agent is invariably made, Tis formula in the conacions- 
nots of the willing agont ix: “I myuelf havo dono it." Forsnch willing, and 
for the doing whicls thus follows upon the willing (the choice, purpose, or 
plan, and also the regular, expected consequences in external changes), hw 
who wills is hold responsible, As to the ultimate grounds and validity of 
this feeling and judgment of imputability, and as to degrees of responsibil 
ity, othios and motaphysics, rather than descriptive paychology, are intor- 
ested to iffrestignte. 

The consciousness of freedom in willing is further Mustrated (6) by 
casos in which, as wo aro accustomed to way, such freedom is impaired or 
lost. Hero all our habitnal expressions and formulas of judgment are sige 
nificant of an opposite tone of thought, feeling, and conviction, as 
the natare of our own consciousmess, Wo now say: “It was not (either 
wholly, or at all) my fault" (“The woman . . , tempted mo and E did 

‘where the external deed is acknowledged, but not os arising wholly 
from free will), or“ I ean not, or could not, do otherwise; "—a form of exeuso 
hick eovers all degrees of the invasion of will, no to speak, by different 
band of external compaision, and by strong, impulsively acting emotion, or 

“overpowering passion,” from within. All ench phrses are, however, am~ 
tignons in meaning and relutive in application to the great variety of cone 
ditions under which tho intellective, affective, and truly conative, aspects of 
consciousness get recognition. Indeed, those amo plarasas are usod to ox- 
press the most deliberate and firm resolutions of will, in view of high ideals, 
and backod by the most worthy of msthotieal <ontiments (As, for example: 
“God help mo; Teannot do otherwise”). 

Similar phases of consciousness in willing are illustrated by various 
clasnes of abnormal phenomena: Sach are the cases of persistent halncina- 
tions and Sidbes sss, where the perceptions and imnginotions are recognized 
‘8 “too atrong” to be corrected or inhibited and controlled by voluntary at~ 
tention and ratiocination, Whenever this impotency of will is habitual and 
is presumed to rest npon a basis of physical and organic derangement, it may 
be called a“ disenss of will.” ‘The oplum-entor and user of other drags to 
‘excess, the kloptomaniac or victim of other intense passions or desires, the 
subject of the hypnotic trance, the morbidly nervoless and doless, are suffer 
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choices, purposes, and plans, and especially habitual modes of 
external behavior, serve to mark off this individual from others by 
application of some measure common to all. In sucha meaning 
of the word, one's character is equivalent to one’s individual- 
ity—the whole that one is, as a distinct member of the species 
man. We shall have something to say of certain points involved 
in this uso of the word—under such heads as “temperament,” 
“ disposition” “habit,” ete—in the following chapter. In the 
narrower und more precise meaning of the word, however, 
Character is preéminently a matter of tho Will, and of ita cus. 
tomary modes of behavior, and of its development. Thus “my 
character” is for every man what “T am”—not as formed at the 
beginning according to the mould of an inherited nature, nor 
as morely passively shaped by an environment. Character im- 
plies, to be sure, being “stamped” (Greek yapaxrip = mark, or 
stamp); and without the formation of fixed habits, of modes of 
behavior that admit of being characterized, or stamped as be- 
longing to a certain kind, no character is possible of attainment. 
Nevertheless the word implies such stamping as the agent is 
thought chiefly to give himself; and the habits which enter into 
our character are rogarded not 20 much as having and holding 
us in certain directions of conduct, but rather as expressing 
those lines of conduct in which we make ourselves to go, or 
hold ourselves against the motives to forsake them for other 
ths, 
Ls Formation of Character in this sense of the words implies 
the self-formed habit of Will. It is above all the stamp which 
the agent gives himself by habitually choosing and holding to 
certain ends; and then by bringing “to heel” all the content of 
conacionanesa, and 6 service of the psycho-physical mechan- 
ism, in the progre realization of the chosen ends. Or to 
carry the distinction further; so far as I have, or am, a certain 
nature or disposition, this has been formed Sor me, by ‘the neces 
sary ronction of consciousness upon the excitements to which my 
organism has been subjected by its environment, in the larger 
sense of the latter word. But so far as I have, or am, a certain 
character, this is to be regarded as progressively formed both 
for myself and dy myself; from the points of view of imputabil- 
ity, or responsibility, it comprises so much of what I am as 1 
have contributed, and am therefore holden for, 

‘Two modifying remarks, however, immediately suggest them- 
selyes: (1) It is nover practically possible to make a satisfactory 
separation between what belongs, and what does not belong, to 
character, in this narrower meaning of the word. Upon the at- 
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conception af character as including the whole (but only it) to 
extended, 


expressive: 
of judgment and feeling, so as to comprehend # much wider realm under 
even vaguer words, such aa ** natare,” “*tomporament,” and thelike, ‘Tho de- 
terministic theory, in its attempt to be strictly scientific, is actually com- 
pelled to resort to an explanation which ix no explanation ; it explains (t) 
by virtually asserting that souls, like atoms and other things, behave ns they 
do behave, because * it in their nature to,” Tut here, as so frequently else- 
whore, the popalar language is refroshingly natve, to be snre, but truer te 
life and nearer to tho loart of the case, than that of a psondo-science, Tt 
would be quite impossible even to refer to all of the many ways in which 
such testimony is givon. But to solect a fow examplos; we find that, to a 
Jnrgo extent, crude peoples, and, to some extent, all peoples, catimate by quite 
Gifferent standards the deeds ascribed to insanity, inspiration, demoniae 
possvasion, and oven to gening, and those deeds which aro imputed, as freely 
willed, tothe Ego of the doer, ‘The indwelling god, or damon, or genius, in 
admired or deprecated in the one case; the agent himself is held responsi- 
bla in the other caso, Yot oven in the former caso it is considered that 
‘one may consent or resist, to some extent at least (and yet again, Who ean 
sucovasfully resist Divinity), such originally foreign influences, But the 
degree of successful consent or resistance depends upon, and in the futuro 
farther determines, the character. 

‘The obvious disposition at present to make public ponalties independent 
of motive and of any debate concerning freedom of will, and all the inoreased 
aubtlotics of modem psychological ond ethical philosophy, do not essenti- 
ally altor thés distinction. ‘The distinction will continue to be made, be- 
‘ouuse it bolongs to the very depths of our conscious mental experience. In 
Sena nereaen of peychalogioa! kuowledge chiefly serves to complicate 
the prob! rather than to solve them, much less to show that they may, 
with safoty, bo curtly dismissed, Not only experts, but oven jury 
men, ar called upan to distinguish nice shades of imputability, and to ap- 
portion the rewards and punishments that character morita. The strange 
phonomons of hypnotism and tho investigations into the causes of erime, 
into the constitution of the so-called criminal classes, nnd into morbid con- 
ditions of will, keop this distinction ovor before ux; while all investigation 
shows how much more complicated tho entire aubjoct & than had formorly 
‘been supposed. Meanwhile our daily practice is fall of enlightenment, 
‘Thus we say of oursolvox: “I cannot (easily, or at all) nequiro that type of 
good character ; my temperament is so unfortunate.” Ox, again  * Thre ia 
no merit in iy being good ia this way, it is so natural forme." But on the 
other hand, we add to our msthetical repulsion the genuine ethical fooling 
of horror, when wo conceive of monstrons and “ unnatural” conduct as be- 
ing necepted, or us not being—at least tentutively—inhibited, by a deed of 
will With such crado, but most significant oxorcise of judgment, more or 
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study. The problems raised must be handed over to ethics and 
to philosophy. 


[Most of the works to which we oare to refer have already been mentioned at the close 
of Chapters V., XL, and XXV. In addition, however, the following may may be consulted : 
Galton: Inquiries into Human Faculty. Paulhan: L’Activits Mentale, eta, Fouillce: 
Ya Liberte ot 1s Déterminimme | Garnice: Traits des Fuoaltés de Amo, Wieer: Dis 

4. Willens. Gnyan: Education and Heredity. Martin : L'Eduoat 

ran Veleon Ueber a Geisterfreiheit. Hebler: Elemente einer eee Bee 
Keltalehre Schellwien: Der Wille die Quelle d. Bewusstacins; and 
Selim Hille so spel tai on ihe Wilh Ss Brena, she Law of Coli, 
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would be quite impossible for ue to go with any thoroughness 
in the present treatise. To pass such subjects by we believe 
to be far more safe and scientific than to assume knowledge 
whore knowledge is lacking; or even to amuse our readers with 
a chapter or two of doubtful yet fascinating conjectures, A 
nee ‘or two, howover, at this point (see § 1) will not be out of 
place. 

But in another direction of supplementary discussion we pro- 
pose to go somewhat farther. This direction may be described 
as tho semi-anthropological and historical, Between infinite in- 
dividuality and the most general doctrine of faculties there lie 
certain considerations which help us to group together many in- 
dividuals, whilo not altering our general psychological doctrine 
in order to suit our grouping, It is simple matter of fact that 
some individuals are, from the beginning of mental life, more 
like other individuals of a second group than any of cither 
group are like still a third possible group, 4 is more like B than 
either Zor @ is like YD; and yet both 4 and Care more like D 
than Dis like Y. Thus we may arrive at the justifiable though 
confessedly rather vague conception of “fypex" of human nature, 
to which larger or smaller numbers of individuals more or less 
conform, Nor does this conception altogether lose its value 
when the undoubted fact is pointed ont that between all remote 
types lic interrelated types, leas dissimilar; or even that, in each 
group, the individuals may be arranged so ax to form a eontimn- 
ous line connecting this particular group with one on either side. 
Still further in somewhat similar direction lies the conception of 
general principles applying to all mental development, and to 
all the faculties considered as being interrelated modes of the 
behavior of the mind. It is to selected ones of these types and 
principles that we purpose to devote this concluding chapter of 
our psychological treatise, 

41. It ina hopeful indication of tho increasing interest in psychological 
investigation that so many hundreds of treatises are being written upon all 
sorts of obsonre, abnormal, and pathological pascboros. ‘The candid and 
sober studont of psychology will nover regret thin interest; much less will 
ho foar or oppose it. At the same time, in our approach to ech subjects of 
investigation we must proserve carefully, and oven aneredly, the scientific 
spirit and the scientific method of investigation, And if, on the one hand, 
these teach nx not to pronounce prematurely agninst the possibility of what 
{x atrange and unusual, what does not accord with accoptod theory, it must 
never be forgotien, on the other hand, that science cannot relax its grasp 
upon even its seeming possessions, in order to cluteh at vagaries or grope 
after gheats. Op the contrary, the true scientifie procedure is from the 
known, or the apparently known, to the strange and startling. We can 
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‘The various groupings of individuals (or eps liee 
and development) which we shall now briefly consider follow 
these four combinations of marks: Momparemeal ree BS, 
and Race. Regarding certain 

qualities we may therefore speak of the Sao nans or 
“ choleric,” of the “ masculine" or “ feminine,” of the“ infantile” 
or “senile,” of the Oriental or Anglo.Saxon type of mind. It 
must be confessed, however, that the data on which these classi- 
fications are based are, to a large extent, uncertain and, to some 
extent, extra-psy chological. Hence the considerable admixture 
of vague popular impression which characterizes most trent- 
ments of the doctrine of temperament, sex, and race; and, if we 
try to escape from this vagueness and become more definite, 
we are caught by the tendency to substitute uncertain infer- 
ences from physical measurements and from statistics for le- 
gitimate conclusions bused on known facts of consciousness 
Reoraves thie line of. studies hea's/corthin: welne.for maRatA 
paychology. 

‘The doctrine of Temperament is very old, persistent, and 
widely spread. 2y a temperament we understand any marked 
type of mental constitution aud development due to inherited charac- 
teristics of the bodily organism, Theso two principal points are 
therefore emphasized by all correct use of the word. The ag- 
gregate of characteristic psychical qualitics thus indicated is re- 
garded (1) na peculiarly dependent upon the bodily basis, and 
(2) a8 a matter of original constitution or heredity. Neverthe- 
leas, on both these points onr information is far from being sat- 
istactory ; and the various theories of temperament have conse. 
quently differed greatly in the accounts they have given of its 
physical and inherited origin, It may bo said, howevor, that, 
in spite of all eisirreemenks in details, both the foregoing points 
may be accepted. With respect to the first, modern research 
has justly led us to regard the constitution of the nervous sys- 

general way, our account of the charae- 

of temperament. But inasmuch as this sys- 

ted from the other systems of bodily 
organs, although it is the central city and the crowned ruler for 
them all, the constitution of the vaso-motor, of the digestive, and 
of the muscular organs, has indirectly to do with the determining 
of every man’s temperament. Within tho nervous mochanism 
itself it is the constitution of the end-organs of sense and of the 
central organs which is of prime influence, These may be said 
to differ “naturally” in respect of their absolute and relative 
sensitiveness to normal stimuli, the rapidity and duration of re- 








KINDS OF TEMPERAMENT 
“aed aey renter epee! pot? that is to say, the 
typical of reacting on 


ysical constitution. 

As to the Kinds of Temperament which must be recognized 
there has been much dispute ; there has been also some varia- 
tion in the employment of terms to designate the chosen kinds. 
Singalarly enough, however, the number four has largely pre- 


i (so 
usually holie"): (3) the choleric; and 
(4) the phlegmatic. Individuals markedly distinguishable ace 
cording to either one of these four types can, without much dif- 
* fieulty, be selected from among any large number, whatever be 
their sex, age, or race, Such individuals are also to be found in 
all grades of society and with all degrees and kinds of culture. 
Tt is not, however, an altogether fanciful conjecture which con- 
nects in general certain of these temperaments with one of the 
two sexes, with the four principal ages of life, and with certain 
races a8 compared with other races. But, in general, races that 
are low im the scalo of development show all the charactoristic 
fonr temperaments in a less marked way ; while the conditions 
of a higher civilization allow of the expression, and perhaps 
also of the rise, of temperament in a more intense form, And, 
finally, most individuals, even in the most highly civilized com- 
munities, show more or less mixture of the different types. 
Even those who are called “moody " may have as the peculiarity 
of their constitution that they pass from one type to another in 
a largely incalculable way ; although just this ia one chief char- 
acteristic of the sentimental temperament. 


#2. Tho varions words in use to characterize the different temperaments 
fare highly instructive, They show tho poraistont and wide-spread impros- 
sion that the lines are Inid down, within which the development of the indi- 
vidnal takes place, by some form of physical inflnenco that operates pon 
the oyiginal Taine ” of the individual, Whon men beliaved in sober 
they found in the determi ing power of the planets a reason why some were 
* Fovinl,” others ** Satarnino,” and still others * Merouria},” in tomperarent, 
When they more justly recognized the influence of the ciroulatery and di- 
gestive xystems over everyone's “temper” of mind, they came to speak of 
tho “sanguine” (or *fall-blooded”) man, of the *choleric™ (or fall of 
bile") man, of the melancholic (or “full of black bile”) man, and of the 
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changes and in respect of the movements which both condition and express 
such changes. Thoy are the opposite of lively and voraatile, though they 
may be either tenacious or Inoking in what we call will, To such the nome 
‘of pllagmatic is assigned. 'This leaves u fourth not entily describable type. 
‘It may be called the pootic or artistic temperament. Bnt then poeta ani 
artists share, with all mon, in all kinds of temperament, 

amay be said to be u distinctively postic, or—to ase Lotze’s word—n *senti- 
montal" temperament. This type is deseribed ax charmcterizod by “spocial 
receptivity for the feeling of the value of all possible relations,” althongh 


‘bo more " naturally" sangnine or sontimental ; maturity more cholorie ; and 
old age more phlegmatic, The sentimental temperament is also character- 
istically more feminine than masenling; the cholerle ig more masentine 
than feminine, As to the preciso temperarnontal distinctions whieh aro om- 
phasized by the different principal races, there is abundant room for debate ; 
just us there ix no agreement yet reached by anthropologists eoncorning the 
Wivision of mankind among thoxo racos, and scarcely more agreemoat in the 
‘estimate which natives have pat upon them by foreigners, or put upon them- 
solves when comparing themselves with foreigners, Marked instances of 
‘aggrogntes of chametoriatic qualitics, which seom to bo tho same for a rec- 
oguized type of temperament and for a certain raceconsidered as respects 
the average individual of the race—may perhaps be given with confidence, 
when wo call the French sanguine, tho Germans phlegmatic, the English a 
amixture of phlegmatic and choleric, the Japanese sentimental. ‘This would 
am to accord fairly well with the remark that the choleric and phlegmatic 
‘aro temperaments of action; while the sanguino and sentimental are tom- 
peraments of feeling. But both sexes and all races show examples of every 
form of distinct ternporament, ns well a8 of every shade of mixture possible 
among al! four. 


The psychological Peculisrities which distinguish the two 
Sexes are scarcely lesa a matter of debate than are those whieh 
serve to difference the four temperaments. Yot tho student of 
literature and history, as well as the acute observer of life from 
the points of view belonging to physiology and psychology, cau 
searcely doubt the general justness of that popular opinion 
which considers the markedly feminine os differing from the 


* Lotae’s doctrine of tempersmont may be foand, Microcosmus, [.. p. 4£; Modicin, Payetiol- 
‘ute, Ps 800 £5 Outlines of Peycbology, p. 397, 
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more diffienlt to secure fairness and csndlon foe Mets, acto 
scientific discussion, We shall do little more in this place than 

to record our conviction that tho soxual differences, on the 
chological side, are as minute, pervasive, and influential as on 
anatomical and physiological side. While it is 


of birth (and even long before birth) to the moment of dissolu- 
tion. 

15, Bosides tho more obvious organic and functional differences of the 
adult man and woman, tho two sexes show au average differance from birth 


‘enorgy, relative proportion nad growth of organs, and frequeney of 
pulse and respiration, Among the different races, and under the different 
conditions of nutrition, care, ete,, the average Jength and weight of infants 
differs groatly. But overywhere the average length and weight of the 
female is somewhat less than that i 
neces are yet more marked. Tn Brassels, for example, 

tho malo infant comPared with tho fomalo at birth, was as 19§ to 194; the 
weight as 7.05 Ibs. to 6.42 lbs. ‘The curve of the growth of the two differs, 
thongh scarcely perceptibly, up to four or five years; while at uberts 
tho diffaronce bocomos much more marked. ‘Tho relative proportion of 
bodily members, and even of the difforont parts of the same bodily ah 
‘bors, differs far the two sexes, ‘The relative length of the arma and legs in 
tho male is greater ; the eonter of gravity is higher, the step ia longer. He 
is obviously built to his advantage in swift, strong, agile movements. THe 
Droathes more dooply (and this, ax a mattar of pereelogial need) ; he 
reqitires and consumes moro air, water, and food. ‘The average pulse of the 
female is quicker in about the sume proportion as that in which her 

is loss. Hor blood is less in quantity, of eee gmavity, and con- 
tains fawer red corpuscles, hysiologically, abe inclined to be 
hypermsthetic, to bec uibject to cramping and spasmodic action of the 
muscles, to mdden and incaloulable secretions, to widespreading and cha- 
otic neural excitements. 

Th is in respect, however, of the nervous and muscular systems that the _ 
GiFvrences which sre most important as laying the basis for psychological 
types emerge. The average weight of the brain of tho two soxes diffora 
abont as 1,426 for the male to 1,272 for the female. There seems hae 2 
Helieve that tho carobral difforonces axtend much moro wi 
Sufficient to cover gross mass, ‘ho claim seems justifiablo that Tigerenoos 
in the development of the cerebral convolutions may be distinguished from 
the eighth month, or evon earlier, onward.' ‘Tho male develops not only 


{Bee J, Mingascinl, Molochott's Unterach, XI, vl, p. 496. rovlewo) in Cmntralblats £ 
Phyviol., No. 6, 1300, 
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In this sexual distinction all kinds of feclings appear to sharo— 
Pai th ton ssa is intellectnal, msthatieal, 


as DoSaiSs vil wins tla treatise the fit oocasion—for discussing 
‘so-called “higher faoultios.” We 


remarking, i 
sort of agreement as to what faculties are Aigler, and what partionlar forms: 
of the functioning of any faculty are entitled to this same term. If the oxer- 
cive of the faculties im the pursuit of knowledgo of fact and law is 
‘then wo have to inquire why women have hitherto dono so little for 
* seianee and philosophy, Bnt {f tho intnitions and sentiments which onter 
into artistic achievement are highest ; then we have to inquire why they have 
not accomplished more in art—especially, for example, in music, where thelr 
opportunity has boon so great for genorations. If othieat footing and eon- 
duct aro highost ; then wo have to inquire where justion errprar ed 
stand in the seale of virtnes—and so on, somewhat indefinitely. 
featly, essa pasties; extend baaca tan lap hecal paGGTREeGueeepOE 
psychology, although they cannot be answered without » constant appeal to 


Those psychological types that are characteristic of Age and 
Race can receive only the briefest mention by us, As to the en- 
tire group of inquiries involved in the psychology of the different 
races, we have only seant trustworthy information. The objec- 
tive determinations which anthropology proposes—with its meas- 
urement of skulls, its study of habits of building, of implementa, 
ete., its division of ages—have any value only as it is possible to 
give them an accepted psychological interpretation, Without 
the scientific knowledge of the facts of consciousness, as such, 
these data, which ore at best only tokens, cannot do eervice even 
ux fokens at anything of a psychological sort. To interpret the 
anthropological data a : scientific knowledge of human conscious- 


to show what almost i 
man type of mental 
i 8 one type as well as of tho relations sustained 
to it by the principal subordinate types. 
As respects the influence of Age upon the aggregate of 
: joa, the most of what we should wish 
For we have traced the general 


f knowledge, the progressive self-deter- 
, the increasing: teleology of mental activ= 
ity. This course of development is continuous. Nevertheless, 
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PRINCIPLES OF ALL MENTAL LIFE 
the eyeball and resembling phosphenes, and even 


, their movements acm to indicate that they taste the 
eee gears into their mouths; and that corlain odors are appre 
ciated as disagreeable sensations, 

All newly born infants are deaf, since the middle-car is filled at birth 
with a gelatinous mass of embryonic connective tissue, Some observers 
think that tho eyos cf tho infant—during its firwt days seldom open for any 
length of time—movo with associated and cobrdinnted movements; others 
think not. No conscious acts of will are apparent in such mavernent until 
much later, Most important are the facta that the reflec irritability of the 
infant's skin is s0 inferlor to that of the adult, and only approaches it after 
experiencing the effects of constant cultivation ; and also that the entire 
sauscular apporatus is relatively undeveloped. ‘The significant thing ix, that 
nature seems to have propared the newly born infant with a relatively large 
dovelopment of brain and of the more special organs of sense—made ready 
for tho beginnings of sensory-motor experienco—bnt not with experience al- 
ready gnined in correspondence to its merely physical evolation. 


Tt has for a long time been charged against psychology that 
it is unable to exhibit any system of General Laws or Principles 
comparable to those which constitute the body of the more ad~ 
vanced physical sciences, Or, more definitely still, it is alleged 
that the study expended upon the phenomena of human con- 
scionsness, from Aristotle to the present time, has not sneceed. 
ed in formulating a single precise statement, like that which 
physics can give for the gravitation of masses or chemistry for the 

“equivalences” of the atoms. Tn some sort, the student of psy- 
chology is obliged to confess that the charge is true. Nor does 
it seem to be much less true in view of the uttempts of Herbart' 
und others to give a mathematical foundation to psychological 
principles. To be sure, the modern form of psychophysics is 
making a brave and partially successful effort to measure differ 
ent forms of mental processes, and to state in precise formulas 
the results of its measurements. But we still find psychologists 
themselves confes 2 aining, and complaining, in view of 
the absence of ly recognized and definitely statable 

i .¢ of psychology. 
he e of our treatise, we may return to tho 
ich it began. What wonder then that we are 
ix right to consider or denominate psychology 
as science at all? And if it be not by this time a “ science,” 
what claim can we substantiate why we should pursue it longer 
in the hope of attaining scientific knowledge? Psychology 

‘The murk of this aulhor bore the Ulle, Pryebologle ale Wiesenechatt, nou gegrindet auf Re 
fabrung, ss ‘wad Mathematik, (1894). 
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mantable, Ror.do.we aympethise in tho least with » confession of weaknew 
—for “psychology is still in the condition of 

before Lavoisier ;”* nor look forward with the expectation that soen some 
Lavoisier wil aio to reste it from its preautdeprewol codon. Ou 
the contrary, all such comparisons between the two classes of sciences as re 
spects thair aims and their possibilities, seem to us inept und misleading. — 


By the Principle of Continuity we understand that, when the 
mental life is x asa whole, no breaks or sudden leeps are 


Sound, whether as between its factors and faculties, or as between 
the diferent successive states and stages of its development. Stated 
more positively :—the very distinctions, by making which the 
factors are differenced the so-called faculties defined, in 
the real life of the mind shade into each other; and the eyi- 
dences of growth and progress which mark the different it parts 
of the life of consciousness, in each period of growth and each 
degree of progress, are auch as connect the whole into one proc- 
ess of becoming. In a word, the very uature of the mind, so far 
as science can observe it, is seen in this unbroken vital flow, 
dr ke in being just such an uninterrupted stream of pay- 

‘The principle of continuity, thas vaguely expressed, applies 
to all the fundamental factors as well as to the formed faculties 
of mental life. These factors may indeed be distinguished ; and 
the science of psychology partly consists in making the neces- 
sary distinctions. By the very word “faculties” we mean to 
recognize the different modes of the behavior of mind, or the 
distinctly unlike forms of mental activity and mental life. At 
the same time it is true that the most clearly distinguishable of 
factors admit of being continuously connected by nearly, or 
quite, indistinguishable links ; and the most unlike of so-called 
faculties involve, in the combination (so to speak) which they 
reprosent, the same fundamental processes. Thus we may pro- 
ceed from one faculty to another, softening down or obliterating 
differences by interpolating modifications of both, which tend to 
bring the apparently most violent oppositions into closer prox- 
imity. Moreover, every stage of mental evolution requires that 
it should be connected by some clear recognitions, or other dis- 
tinguishable traces, in consciousness itself, with the preceding 
stages, in order that the entire evolution may deserve the title 
of a mental evolution at all. 

It is—in part, but in part only—this principle Sere! 
which gives its unique character to what we can observe of men- 
sieg REE Prete Jemen end Prekdet cs bn the Piiecphid Mero, Mach ad 
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#12. But docs not the existonce, from the beginning to the ond of men+ 
tal development, of the threo forms, or aspocts, of payehic factn—intellec- 
tive, affective, eonative—limit, in an important way, thie of con- 
tinnity? Yes, undoubtedly ; but only in some respects, three 
of paychical existence are indeed irreducible; feelings eannot be d 
from sonkations or mental images, and conations ave specitically unlike fool- 
ings or acts of knowledge, as such, ‘The rather have we seen that every pey- 
chosis may be regarded in each of these three aspects ; and that all actnal 
experienos is a complex in which knowledge, feeling, and will, aro involved. 
Yet the facts that each state of consciousness is # living unity, as it were, 
eapablo of being regarded npon those difforent sides, and that all the acts of 
developed mind do thus roveal thoraselves as really intelloctive, affective, 
and conative, are illustrations of this very principle of continuity ns Lying ut 
the base of mental development. Moreover, in that manifold complication 
of factors which psychological analysis discloses, wo come upon statea of 
consclousness about the classification of which we may well be in doubt. 
Of auch states some saom to ie midway between intellection and feeling, 
others midway between feeling and will. For example, bes ha intra-organic 
sensations are nob improperly called “bodily feelings ;" and desires and 
wishos often soom almost indiatinguishable from deods of will ‘The ambig- 
uous uso ef tho word focling" emphasizes the former class of facts; the 
twofold division of human faculties, which actually includes wishes and vor 
litions under the samo general catagory, emphasizes tho Inttor class of facta. 

Tt only romaina to notice that the entire theory of the nature and devel- 
opment of mental faculty, illustrates and eaforces this same principle of 
continuity. What we have experience of with onrselvos, what we know ont 
selves payehically to be, and to be doing, in not described fitly in terms of 
some single function, or individual activity among the classical number of 
so-called mental faculties. What wo find onrsolves to be doing is « marvol- 
lous and indescribable fulness of active life; a continuum, for the total ex: 
pression of which the meagre separateness of processes and faculties seema a 
totully insufficient account. 


Closely connected with the foregoing principle—and, indeed, 
in such a way that the two are interdependent—is the Principle 
of Relativity. The statement of this principle with which we 
must be content is perhaps vaguer than that which has been 
given to the principle of continuity. ‘The word “ relativity” has 
been used by various writers, both in psychology and in other 
forms of science or in philosophy, to cover a great variety of 
conceptions. And donbtless the so-called “ law of relativity,” in 
almost all of its many forms of statement, has been too fre- 
quently pushed to such an extreme a8 to involve an error, or 
even an absurdity. Yet we have no other term which so well ox. 
presses a principle that seems to apply to an almost indefinite- 
ly great number of psychological facts and subordinate laws, 
By the principle of relativity, as we understand it—negatively 
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(Idem romper sentire et non sentire ad idem recidunt), is mid, when made to 
apply to tho whole ficld of consciousness, to ‘become at once true und 
trite.” But surely the trath, that change ix n 


the time-rate, charactor, and laws of this chango; snd cae aed toetiaa 
wo havo already sufficiently shown the evidence and expressed an opinion. 

(2) If we are to undoratand Bain, when he declares, “All feeling in 
tworsided. . . . The state we have pasted do ik our explicit consciousness 5 
tho ntate we have passed /rom is our implicit consciousness, ote.,” as holding’ 
‘that “all presentations are but differences,” then we must dissent from the 
view, aw does Dr. Ward. Surely, however, the latter misstates hia own cause 
whan he doclarox : “ But in passing from the seant of a roxe to the aound of w 
gong ors sting from m bee, we have no such means of bringing the two into 
relation.” Now, in case of so abrupt a transition in the content und fooling- 
tone of two succossive mental states, tho law of rolativity would—aa we un- 
derstand it—not be violated, but the more amply illustrated. ‘The amount 
of our absorption in the scent of the rose wonld influence the redistribution 
of attention to tho sound of the gong, und oven to the sting of the beo; the 
degree of pain which the succeeding senaatfons of sound or smarting gave 
wonld be enhanced by the preceding pleasnre; the control of the motor 
results of the new sensation would be determined by tho perceptions, ote., 
into which this sensation abruptly broke; and so on, and so on. Indeed, 
extreme as the statoment might seom, the total content of conseionsnoss of 
any man, even when stung by a bee, is what it is, only ax dotormined by the 
charactor of the stream of consciousness, by the entire prychio life, inte 
which this particnlar content falls. (8) The criticism which Dr. Ward gites 
to the formulation of tho law of Sees ees as woll o# the formula 
itself, need not concern ua here, So far aa either affects the principle of 
relativity, they have already been sufficiently considered in the discussion of 
‘Weber's law, of the naturo of dincriminating consciousness, of color and 
other contrast, ote. 

“It ie impossible,” kaya a modem writer on psychology, “to resolve 
consciousness into a series of simple and self-existent sonnations, absolutely 
indopendent of one another."' The same author spplies # similar '*law of 
rolativity * to the foolings and to the will. We intend so to extend und to 
state the principle as to cover every factor and state of consciousness ; but 
to do this, without denying a real and positive content to consciousness, and 
withont affirming that tho ** mutual relations of impressions are everything.” 
On the one hand, it is not trac that “we cannot have a presentation X, but 
only the presentation of the difference between F and Z;” but, on the other 
hand, it ik trae that every presentation X, or ¥, or % is just such rather 
than X', or ¥"', or Z’, in dependence upon the relations it sastaing to the 
whole alphabet of the mental experience. 

214, Proporly undorstood, tho principle of the relativity of payehical 


"| HOMlding + Oullinos of Pryehology, p. Te 
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cation of result, To say this is seareely more than to call atten. 
tion to the truth that in psychology we are dealing with “bio- 
logical" phenomena ; the being, called Mind, whose history is 
the subject of our study, is a dife, Furthermore, it is of all 
known forms of life incomparably the most complex, the most 
full, at first, of undefined possibilities. 

In the study of mental development we recognize the great 
plasticity, both organic and also strictly psychical, of the begin- 
nings ; but we recognize also that the lines along which the de- 
velopmont procecds become, although perhaps moro numerous 
even than the early promise warranted us in expecting, yet con- 
stantly more legibly and rigidly drawn. For the term “habit” 
seems to apply to the development of every mental faculty ; and 
the influence of what we call habit is felt in every mental act. 
We haye thus to recognize habits of sensation and habits of 
fooling, and os well, habits of reproductive image-making and 

habits of conscions discrimination ; while the all-powerfal move- 
ment of attention, with its constant focusing and ibnting: 
of psychic energy, falls under the law of habit. Of course, then, 
all the complex developed faculties of perception, imagination, 
thought, emotion, and desire, are understood to exemplify the 
same law. While the very seats of pussive and active voluntary 
habit are thought to be in the association of ideas and in deeds 
of will resulting in conduct, of the real origin and nature of 
this universal dominion of habit we can—to speak the truth— 
give little or no account; or rather, all our attempted account- 
ing for it is, at last, only a restatement of the facts. This is trne 
ethe talk of mental tendencies and aptitudes as 
subconscious qualifications of an entity called mind ; or yet more 
vagnoly talk of tendencies, and strains, and potencies as belong- 
ing to the substance (the protoplasm, or “psychic” nerve-cells) 


‘incipal classes of facts which state, without accounting 
abit are the following: (1) Every form of pay- 
cho-physical or more purely psychical activity—the more simple 
and fundamental as well as the more complex and highly devel~ 
oped—having once occurred is more likely to oceur again. The 
degree of likelihood of the recurrence of any particular netivity 
ean be only doubtfally measured according to the frequency of 
its repetition, its relation to other habitual forms of action, its 
fitness in the system of the prevalent “disposition,” etc,, ete. 
(2) Habitual forms of activity—that is, those actually repeated 
with frequency—are regularly (but not always) characterized (a) 
bya lack of painful feelings of difficulty or by positite feelings 
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of emerge in the stream of consciousness without 
Sitti carat Some’ habite, howover; ka’ the halla 


speak, equal 
pry attention, hubit of rere of sine oc ee 
pause before decision or action, (c) Prompt acourate move- 
ment in general belongs to all those forms of. hehe ee 
which allow of expression in movement, This promptness is 
connected with the lapsing of the nocessity to think how to act, 
oreven to call up in consciousness any mental image of the 
movement a8 it is to be accomplished. (d) In cases where the 
degree of almost or quite completa unconsciousness does not 
characterize the preparation and execution of an habitual act, 
the psychical series which leads up to and issues in the act is 
ordinarily mach condensed. 

(3) An important feature of all habits is determined by the 
rolation in which they stand to that side of consciousness which 
we have called the Will, ax developed, xelf-determining conation. 
A look at this feature seems to justify again the division of our 
habits into two laeseo-namely; the habits we have (as adopted, 
80 to speak, by act of will) and the habits whieh have uv (sub- 
jected to themselves, as it were). Yet this division is by no 
means fixed and absolute, as we have already had abundant oc- 
casion to remark, 

Finally, the bearing of this universal law of habit on the sol- 
idarity of mental development is now obvious. Habit ie in 
itself a partial reduction to order of the group of phonomens 
within which it “holds,” or “reigns,” as we expressively say: 
Bat, furthor, as certain individual psycho-physical and practical 
activitios cannot take place eimultancously, on account of their 
opposed character or on account of tho limitations of conscious- 
noas, so is it with habits of activity. Interferences of habit must 
be settled by domination of the stronger, by “ survival of the fit- 
tost ;" or the de between the contestants must be made by 
conscious deeds of will, persistontly put forth for an end, andone 
habit thas enforeed and furthored to the diminishing of the other ; 
or perhaps a new habi persistently formed. ‘Thns in the devel- 
opment of mental life a sort of hierarchy of habits is necessarily 
formed. Whether those voluntarily adopted in view of some ma- 
thetical or ethical ideal, and enforced by sentiment, or those 


ill 
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more passively expericnced as arising out of the senses and emo- 
tions, regularly prevail ; pcs Bela phil Sec No 
life must result from the working of this 

itershnurg fi: thy reelit of ital pRssocena: ches FE AaNG Calta 
amount of confusion and uncertainty is intolerable. ‘The princi- 
ple of solidarity must prevail. 


215, The biological and organic basis of habit has already been illus 
trated in treating of the cerebral conditions of the reproductive imagina- 
tion (p. 241 f.). rer a ee 

condition of the bodily organs; and an especially massive 


nounced than are those of the adult. Its rapid heart-beat, frequent respite 
tion, bigher temperature, large relative size of the heartand organs of «anne, 
are indications pointing in the same direction. At the other extreme, atands 
the much diminished motabolism, the hardened tissue with its lose of 
plasticity and acquived tendencies to function only in definite ways, which 

are characteristic of old age. ‘That infancy and youth are formative periods, 
that hubita of al sorts ure then in the process of forming, but that new ways 
ofliving and acting cannot oaxily bo assumed or reasonably expocted in later 
Hife, and that every adult is a being of formed habits (even if it be the owe 
habit of fickloness and inealeutable conduct which is chiefly characteristic) 
—to eay all this is to spoak truth ao trite that it soavooly wine attention, ‘To 
iNustrate this truth completely, and especially to enforce it as bearing on 
conduct and character, would carry wx again over tho entire areas alroady 
trarorsed. 

416, We shall therefore make no further attempt to enforee this uni 
vorsally ndimitted law of liabit. Tt ix enough to say that it ie found preva 
Jont everywhere; and that everything which is done by every human being, 
who has well entered on 4 conrse of development, illustrates the law, The 
way we walk and stand and sit and talk and write and eat and work and 
play; and ns well the way we perceive, whethor with or without careful at- 
tontion, and the way we imagine and think nud feel nnd desire—all como 
under tho dominion of habit. Nor do we fail to illustmte this principle as 
traly when choosing, with much high thought and painataking emotion, onr 
profession in life or our religion, as when half-consciously winding oar watch 
in mid-day becanse wo are changing our clothing at an hour, 
or standing and wondering in the offort to unlock somo door with the wrong 
key, because this one of our bunch of keys has been habitually connected 
with trains of thought such as wa are now following. 

‘The degrees of unconscioas skill acquired, ‘ihe amount of conscious at- 
tontion still required, the duration und strength of the power, of the habit, 
tho rango of activities covered by it, the relation in which it stands to the 
complex actirities of knowledge, feeling, and willing, vary indefinitely with 
difforont porsons and different classes of habits, Thus we find the juggler 
Houdin tostifying that after thirty years of cemsation from practice, though 
he had "scarcely once touched the balls during that period, he condd still 
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spects its observable surface and its hidden depths—partly self- 
directed and partly impelled by hidden forces—to the fit per- 
formance of a certain work. But what that work most fit is, if 
any such there be, scientific psychology does not investigate. 

In fine, a combination of all these principles, as they appear 
in their actual operation, secures for every so-called stream of 
consciousness that continuity, related action, solidarity of char- 
acter, and that intelligible import as judged by the light of ends 
and ideals, which are necessary to the history of what we call a 
Soul, or a Mind. 
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PSYCHOLOGY: Descriptive and Explanatory. 
A Treatise of the Phenomena, Laws, and Devetopment of Human 
Mental Life. By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, Professor of Phi+ 
losophy in Vale University. Svo, $4.50- 


The book is designed to cover the entire ground of descriptive and explana 

y psychology in a summary way. reserving speculative discussion and the 

ophy of mind for another volume. It is carefully adapted to the needs of 
an and teachers, while not exclusively prepared for them, 

The point of view taken leads the author Into an analysis of all the mental 
processes, but especially into the endeavor to trace the development of mental 
life, the formation and growth of so-called “faculty,” and the attainment of 
knowledge and of character. 

After two introductory chapters on the Nature and the Method of Psychol. 
ogy, the three main divisions are as follows; 1, The Most General Forme of 
Mental Life, 2 The Elements of Mental Life. 3, The Development of 
Mental Life, 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
A Treatise of the Activities and Nature of the Mind from the Phys= 
ical and Experimental Point of View. By GEORGE TRUMBULL 
LADD, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University, 8vo, $4.50. 


‘This is the first treatise thar has artempted to present to English readers 
a discussion ef the whole subject brought down to the most receat times. Ir 
includes the latest discoveries, and by numerous and excellent illustrations and 
tables and by gathering material from scores and even hundreds of separate 
treatines inaccessible to most persons it bringw before the reader in a compact 
and yet lucid form the entire subject. 
he work has three principal divisions of which the first consints of x de= 
scription of the structure and functions of the Nervous Systom considered 
simply under the conception of mechanism without reference to the phenomena 
of consciousness. The second part describes the various classes of correlations 
which exist between the phenomena of the nervous mechanism and mental 
phenomena, with an attempt to state what is known of the laws which maintain 
themselves over these various classes. The third past inteoduces, at the close 








INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. 
An Inquiry after a Rational System of Scientific Principles in their 
Relation to Ultimate Reality. By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 8vo, $3.00. 

The hope of the author, at expressed in the Preface and incorporated in 
the idle, Is that this book may serve to “ introduce” sore of its reader to the 
study of philosophy. 

Among those for whem it is intended may be first mentioned the young im 
the lace years of our higher educational institutions. Tt is, however, not a 
technical book for Instruction, such being, In the opinion of the author, unbe- 
coming a study of problems which invite reflection and end in opinion. Bur 
there are others who share in the gencral pursuit after a knowledge of philo- 
sophical questions, None who are thoughuul escape the mysteries of which 
tife itself is made up, and ta all earnest inquirers the book appeals especially. 
‘The language bas been simpliGed to the utmost, though the questions are of 
such nature that new terms and unfamiliar language sometimes occur of neces 
sity, yet all is found to be intelligible and clearly stated, Finally it may be 
said that the sutbor has not left himeelf entirely concealed in the treatment of 
the subject. He modestly makes the confession that his own views, to an 
extent positive as well as eritical, appear in the pages, and to the public this 
makes the book of double value and interest. 

CONTENTS: The Source of Philosophy uni Its Problems=Retation of Philosophy to the He 
ticular Sclencer—Trycholoxy and Philosophy —The Spirit anid the Method of Whitowpy— 

Skepticism, wad CHiticie—The Divisions of Phiksophy—The Theny of 

Knowledge~ Metaphysics ~ Philosophy of Nature and Philesophy of Mind ~ Btvies 

Auathotice—Vhilovophy of Keligion—Fendencies and Schoots im Philosophy, 

“The study of this book will bea discipline in atrewd and portrayed reasoning, wind open xp 

a world of Ilene that will atk! scope and exyjoyment to the student's mind. We give it our unquali= 

fied endornoment."—7Re Quarterly Revers. 

 Tiall its aspects we ave mure Professor Lacie work will be welcomed.” 
F . = Herat amd Presister. 
“The entire discussion be fresh, candid, andl able. fk le not only an Introduction, It ix alsa a 
“contribotion to philosophy.!"=-Bout.Craduate Wooster Quarterly. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE. 


A Critical, Historical, and Dogmatic Inquiry into the Origin and 
Nature of the Old and New Testaments. By GEORGE TRUMBULL 
LADD, Professor of Philosophy In Yale University. 2 vols., Svo, 


“HL is the must elaborate, erudite, judiciows dixcassion of the doctrine of Sexipeure hn 
various axpects with which Faun aeqoainted. {have no hesitation in saying that for enabling a 
young minister to present views allke wine and reverent reepoctiog the nature and use of Sacred 
Beriptures nay, for giving hina in goweral w Riblical outlook upon Chistian tbeolagy, both ia its 
theoretical and its practicn| retsiions, the Githfal study of tik thorough, candid, scholarly work 
‘will be worth to him ax much as hall the studies off hix seminary course.” 
=p. Hose THAvIER, DID. 

““Profemor Laddl's work is fom the pen ofan able und coined sehioker, candid in spirit, and 
thorough in his rescarchea. It ta so comprehensive kw its plan, so complete iu the jrrementation of 
facts, and se chovely related to ‘the burning juestions® of the day, that it cannot fail to enlist Nie 
attention of all earnest students of theslogy. "Gowan P Bisuxe, 2D. Lid, 


“Whatever Profesor Ladd sec» ont 0 do, he carries out with a great ladependence of spirits 

‘The volume witl be of great Ure expecially 16 American students and readers, and will help to 

‘clear up much great thinking upon the problems mod the limite of phitesophy.""—Pubike Opinion, 
This surpassingly learned, able, and profound argument,"—CAristvan fafeliipencer. 
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